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RENUNCIATION, 


BY BARBARA SCHELLEY. 


Here on Thy Sacred Altar, dear God, see, 
I lay the priceless treasure of my soul, 
The love I poured with such unstinted dole 
The poorest thing it touched seemed rich to 
me. 
Take it, OLord! I give it all to Tazz! 
Take it and shut it in Thy heavenly goal, 
Where Life’s fair fantasy hath no control, 
Where lonely human need can never be. 


{turn and leave it—never any more 
To be my comrade, dearer in its thra)l 
Than all companions. On far sea or shore 
I never lost the sweetness of its call ; 
It won me from all loves I loved before. 
I give it Tazz, and so my soul gives all. 


DR. STORES’S ORATION AT WOOD- 


STOCK. 
To THE ‘INDEPENDENT: 


PLEAsE accept my thanks for a copy of 
Tue [INDEPENDENT containing a full report 
of the speeches of distinguished gentlemen 
who enjoyed your bountiful and refined 
hospitalities on the Fourth Day of July. I 
had previously received an interesting verb- 
al account of the Woodstock Celebration 
from Geueral James. I listened this morn- 
ing, with charmed attention, to the thought- 
ful, instructive, and eloquent speech of the 
Rev. Dr. Storrs, on ‘‘The Moral Life of 
the Nation.” This most important ques- 
tion could not have been committed to bet- 
ter hands or hands by which it could have 
been more exhaustively considered. Rev. 
Dr. Storrs is prominent among the maby 
distinguished clergymen constituting an 
“ Augustan Age” in American theology. 
I should like to read the lecture, speech, or 
sermon of one of our distinguished divives 
upon the “ higher” or providential govern- 
ment of the world, a subject which seems 
to me worthy of the best thoughts of our 
best minds. This subject, on which I have 
reflected long and earnestly, is recalled by 
Dr. Storrs’s forcible array of figures show- 
ing the decline in American ship-building. 
We know that his statements are puinfully 
true; but I think that, if I do not err, 
there is a “higher” or providential law 
governing that great interest. We were 
prosperous above all other nations in ship- 
building until oak was superseded by mon. 
Our ouk forests were becoming so rapidly 
exhausted as to render other material a 
necessity. That material was hidden in 
the bowels of the earth, and in due time 
was utilized in ship-building. Unfortu 
nately, our Goverument, not possessing the 
wisdom which comes from above, proved 
unequal to theemergency. Providence bad 
provided us abundantly with iron and coal- 
Under wise laws, we could have maintained 
our commercial ascendency. Let me give 
you one more illustration of the great truth 
which I bope to see. fully developed by 
abler pen’. When the whale fisheries failed 
to furnish*oil enough to illume the world, 
petroleum was discovered in quantities fully 
equal to the demand. These ample reser- 
voirs, In convenient localities and easily 
developed, have been concealed until the. 
world would have been left in darkness 
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In one particular only am I constrained 
to differ with Dr. Storrs. He objects to re- 
movals from and appointments to office for 
political reasons. I am unequivocally in 
favor of political removals and appoint- 
ments, not indiscriminately, but with prop- 
er qualifications. President Lincoln, in a 
terse sentence, uttered truth and wisdom in 
saying our Government was ‘‘ of, for, and 
by the people.” The people express them- 
selves through and are represented by 
parties. The first political lesson taught 
an American boy is that every office, from 
President to ‘“‘ pound master”, is within his 
reach, provided always that he proves him- 
self competent and worthy. This lesson 
stimulates and ivspires generation after 
generation to diligently strive and right- 
fully hope to-share, aceording to their fit- 
ness, in the responsibilities, bonors, and 
emoluments of government. Destroy these 
aspirations and parties will drift into fac- 
tions. Representative offices will go to 
those who pay the most for them, while the 
subordinate offices will be filled by their 
poor relatives and needy dependents. Ina 
word, the destruction of the political sys- 


tem which our form of .govergmeut sug- 


| gested would terminate the existence of our 


Republic. Meanwhile, lam pained to say 
that there are great and growing. evils aud 
abuses in our Civil Service. These, bow- 
ever formidable, if parents, guardians, . 
teachers, and rulers would give their earn- 
est attention to them, can be reformed. Our 
defective domestic and educational sys- 
tems are largely responsible for the evils 
which call so loudly for reforms in the 
Civil Service. Thousands of boys and 
*‘boys of a Jarger growth” are sent to 
academies and colleges to be graduated as 
gentlemen, expecting to ‘‘ fare sumptuous- 
ly” through life, without work. This class, 
reinforced by lower grades of idlers, con- 
stitute an indomitable aud unendurable 
army of office-seekers; but Messrs. Curtis, 
Eaton, and other ‘‘ Reformers,” instead of 
endeavoring to find practical remedies for 
the evi), demand theoretical reforms, which 
will aggravate, rather than diminish the 
miseries of office-seeking. 
New Yor« Crrv, July 14th, 1882. 





BEHIND THE SCENES. 
BY MRS. MARY A. LIVERMORE. 


Te great battle in Iowa, on the 27th of 
June, was watched from afar by a large 
company of women. Miss Willard is pres- 
ident of the Woman’s National Christian 
Temperance Union, which hasa member- 
ship of 50,000 women, in twenty-four 
states. Tothem she issued a circular, re- 
goinding them of the struggle that was to 
culminate that day in Iowa and asking 
them to observe it as a day of prayer fora 
successful result. Her request is law to 
the temperance women of the country, who 
encircle her with a cordov of loyal and 
willing hearts. A great cloud of petitions, 
mingled with tears, went up from women’s 
prayer meetings that day, which belted the 
continent from Mount Katalidin to Sap 
Francisco. Even the Woman’s Temperance 
Unions of England appointed a day of 
prayer that the lowa amendment might be 
carried. Many whose mental .babitudes 
disinclive them to oral prayer found their 
thoughts flitting westward through the day | 
aud their earpestness compressing the 
porosities of language into the one fervent 
ejaculation: “‘God grant that Iowa may 
win!” 








This result is net a thing of yesterday,” 
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says Bishop Hurst, in last week’s InpE- 
PENDENT. No, indeed. The audacious men 
who have dared exorcise the arrogant liquor 
traffic from their state were only a little 
while ago among us, our young sons and 
brothers. Life on the broad, rolling prairies 
wooed and won them. The very élite of 
our young manhood, they went West, with 
the dew of youth upon them and a manly 
purpose in their hearts, the heavenly seed 
which has already come to fruitage. When 
out of the vast spaces of the great North- 
west there grew into shape their beautiful 
Towa, as out of chaos was evolved the green 
Earth, they took up the work of making a 
state. They resolved to carry forward its 
civilization beyond the points where the East 
had halted. 

More than one town in Iowa was orig- 
inally settled by men who cheerfully signed 
deeds in which was a promise, carefully 
guarded, that they would neither make nor 
sell alcoholic liquors on their premises. 
‘* Never must we allow Iowa to be brought 
under the rule of whisky and beer rings, as 
are the New England and Middle States,” 
was a declaration that I heard on Iowa soil 


years ago. relates poured in upon 
them from all parts of the world, carrying 
with it tov often habits and opinions utter- 
ly foreign to a high civilization, it became 
apparent that radical measures must be 
taken, and a constitutional prohbibitory 
amendmeot was decided on. 

All the while these resolu!e men had been 
recruiting av army for the unforeseen strug- 
gle, without being aware of it or intending 
it. Radical on the temperance question, 
they were broad on the woman question. 
As fast as college, professional school, or 
university was founded, it was made open 
to woman, equally with man. Soon she 
was appointed to college professorships 
and elected to school superintendencies; 
admitted to the bar to practice law and 
chosen to legislative clerkships, bardly any 
other state in the Union being awake to the 
possibility of such innovations. Ina score 
of ways those of us who keep watch of re- 
formatory movements were made aware 
that Iowa men were saying tothe women 
of their state ‘‘Come up higher!” and that 
the women were keeping step to the music 
of so heavenly a demand. 

In 1875 a legislative committee was ap- 
pointed in Iowa to revise its code of laws. 
Among other matters, they were instructed 
to eliminate from the every unjust 
law for women that would not necessitate 
the calling of a constitutional convention. 
When the committee reported, they stated 
that, as faras possible, they bad obeyed 
their instructions, and had so expurgated 
the laws of injustice that Iowa men 
possessed but three legal advantages over 
women. They could serve in the militia, 
could sit on jurics, and could vote; while 
constitutional changes alone could give 
these rights to women. In the practical 
working of these revised laws it bas ap 
peared that the work of the committee was 
not as well done as was supposed. It was 
not easy to revise the laws for womanin any 
state of the Union, nor, indeed, in any 
nation of the world, so as entirely to elim- 
imate injustice; for, as Lord Brougham 
once ssidof the laws of England relating to 
woman: “‘They are so bad that they. need 
total reconstruction, if they are to be 
touched at ail.” And that has been among 
all people the character of the laws which 
have been enacted for women. The laws 





for women in force st present, shorn of 
many objectionable features, were deriyed 





in the begioning from Roman law and 
were so grounded in the assumption of 
woman’s inferiority, so rooted in injustice 
that mere revision cannot keep them 
abreast of the advancing civilization. 
Tinker at them as our modern Solons may 
and do, they only lop off here and there 
some monstrous growth, leaving the lusty 
root untouched, which gives life and vigor 
to other wrongs. 

But, whatever imperfections remain in 
the laws of Lowa, they are, on the whole, 
in advance of those of most states in fair- 
ness, justice, and liberality, as far as 
women are concerned. The effect of this 
has been very stimulating to women. 
Every Wiuter I pass two and three weeks in 
the state, and am made to feel that in Lowa 
women there are certain qualities that I 
rarely observe in others. There is an evi- 
dent consciousness of responsibility, as you 
talk with them. They seem steadied, 
poised—as bearing some trust. Domestic, 
home-keeping, house mothers, happy wives, 
they are public spirited, well-informed in 
public affairs, and interested in all that re- 
lates to their commonwealth. They match 
the best men of the state in nobleness of 
endeavor or Joftiness of aim. I find them 
serving as clerks in the legislature, as state 
librarians, physicians to insane asylums, 
county superintendents of schools, and 
always with heartiness and good sense. As 
love begets love, so do justice and fairness 
beget in those to whom they are manifested 
a reciprocal spirit and corresponding action. 

Col. Higginson, than whom there is no 
closer nor more kindly student of social 
questions, lays great stress on the mutual 
influence that men and women exert upon 
one avother. As either sex unconsciously 
advances, it helps the other, he assures us, 
“the sex which is more refined taking the 
lead.” So, when the men of Iowa showed 
themselves advanced in their estimate of 
women and conceded to them a large mea- 
sure of their rights, the women met them 
half way. They stepped out from behind 
the masks where women have hidden in all 
ages, and revealed themselves worthy the 
trust reposed in them. The victory in 
Iowa was largely theirs. They made a 
public sentiment which was transformed 
into ballots for the right. They never failed 
in moral courage, nor yet in judicious, per- 
sistent effort. And it isthe universal ver- 
dict that but for their labors, supplement- 
ing those of men, the election of June 27th 
would have been other than it was. 

The Legislature of Lowa holds biennial 
sessions, and, if my methory is noi at fault, 
these are but six weeks long. Consequently, 
this body convenes for work. All matters 
that are to go-before it for decision are 
thoroughly discussed in advance, by press 
and people. There is little time for the 
operations of a lobby, and matters of mo- 
ment come tothe front directly and are 
disposed of. During the two years that 
elapsed between the last two sessions of the 
Iowa Legislature the state was transformed 
ioto a temperance camp-grotind. Meet- 
ings and conventions followed each other 
im quick succession, and the will of the 
people was uttered in so emphatic a voice 
that to have disregarded it would have 
been political suicide. The pressure was 
so strong and the time so brief, that a lob- 
by composed of organized liquor dealers, 
with plenty of money behind them, had no 
opportunity for manipulation, and the 
amendment went to the people. 

Here, in Massachusetts, the legislature 
sits yearly and its sessions are four and 
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five months long. If its members are not 
invulnerable, a lobby, taking each man’s 
measure with keen exactness, has a fair 
chance te work its will. It passes laws by 
the thousand for an already overlegislated 
state; undoes whatever of value was ac- 
complished im a previous session; pulls 
wires that aim to get one man into office 
and another man out; debates and discusses, 
revises and amends, potters and tinkers; 
this last year winding up the yearly session 
with an all-night carousal and an abortive 
attempt to take increased wages, which it 
had not earned and for which it bad not 
bargained. From such legislatures little can 
be expected in the way of reform. Nor was 
it surprising to those who watched the prog- 
ress of affairs that a bill to submit a prohib- 
itory law to the people was defeated by the 
speaker of the bouse—the man who, from 
his professions, should have been depended 
upon to give the one lacking vote ino its 
favor, the one vote that would have carried 
the measure. 

Oh! for the ‘“‘moral cyclone” that has 
swept over happy Iowa! Oh! for the signs 
of a closing struggle with the fearful vice 
which works for man demoralization, 
crime, pauperism, and allied vices, and for 
woman immeasurable and unutterable woe! 
We listen, eager to respond to the call 
which the women of Iowa heard so gladly: 
“* Help us to free the commonwealth from 
ite fearful thralidom of drunkenness!” In- 
stead, we hear the clash of what some one 
calls “the scientific raid upon women.” 
The Popular Science Monthly and the North 
American Review are the catapults whence 
these arrows are hurled. 

Elliott declares that ‘‘ women seem to be 
the least valuable of created beings,” who 
**consider that having nothing to do must 
be a blessing.” Delauney informs us that 
“men button their clothes centrifugally, 
women centripctally—a sign of inferiority 
in woman.” Miss Hardaker with second- 
hand pseudo science, borrowed from male 
detractors, demonstrates that ‘‘ woman’s 
brain weighs less than man’s; “her 
stomach demands less food,” and, therefore, 
she must always be inferior, Van der 
Warker teaches that ‘‘ woman’s knee-joints 
is a sexual characteristic,” and will not 
allow her to stand eight and ten bours on 
her feet; aud so she must remuin sitting 
forever, mentally and socially. Holland 
insists that ‘‘ mothers are of very little ac- 
coun! in the transmission of moral or in- 
tellectual qualities to their childrep, as com- 
pared to fathers”; in fact, we are not cer- 
tain but he thinks mothers might be 
abolished entirely. 

Troubled concerning our ‘‘ usefulness,” 
bothered with these criterions of ‘‘ but- 
tons” avd ‘‘ brains,” ‘‘stomachs” and, 
‘**knee joints,” taunted with the wortbless- 
ness of onr suffering motherhood, we are 
about ready to “give itup entirely,” and 
with Archimedes, to long for q place out- 
side the world to stand upon, albeit, for a 
different reason. There, safe from “‘scien- 
tific” inspection, we could watch men, 
while with unerring wisdom and immacu- 
late virtue they ran the machine, and in 
our measurless content over their abundant 
success 


“ We'd sit and sing ourselves away 
To everlasting bliss.” 


MELROsE, Mass. 





A WOMAN'S LETTER FROM WASH- 
INGTON. 


BY MARY CLEMMER. 








CouLp you wander in over the clean, 
cool tiles of the Capitol corridors, up the 
murble staircase, to the wide-open doors of 
the House of Representatives, looking down 
upon the scene below, you would be sure of 
what now at a distance you dimly believe, 
that the Forty-seventh Congress has already 
sattoo Jong and that the shattered frag- 
ment of it remaining should at once break 
up and go home 

Very likely you would see the members 
scattered in their seats, sitting in uttef 
idleness, awaiting the return of the 
Sergeant-at-Arms, with truant members 
enough to make a quorum, 

There bave been days when, after scour 
ing the city all day in an atmosphere among 
the nineties, the officer has returned with- 
out the number of men necessary to legisla- 
tion. Yet, while bills of great importance 
to the whole country remain unconsumma- 





ted, Congress must go on. Thus, with the 
heat throbbing in the air, a palpable pres- 
ence, in the most inconsequent, belligerent, 
blackguarding fasbion it has gone on, the 
very badness of its temper proving thet. it 


with » certain amazement toa man of Mr. 


has already sat far too long. If you sre} Mr. 


still standing in the door, looking dowu, you. 
will see sitting near the center of the Hou 
a red-faced man, who, by his port, his p 
of parophiets, his i shouting # 
lordly gesticulating shows that, in his owe 
mind, at least, he is the leader of legislative 
affairs within those walls. He‘hase#full snit 
of yellow-white hair, which curls around bis 
retreating but perceptive forebead ; his eyes 
are gray-biue, covered by large glasses; his 
nose is high and aquiline; his mouth large 
and promivent; bis jew. heavy; bis com- 
plexion an apoplectic red; bis expression 
intelligent, greedy, but good-natured, He 
is stout to corpulence, carefully but loudly 
dressed, with two pairs of spectacles and a 
heavy gold chain dangling on his capacious 
froot. This man is George M. Robeson, 
the self-installed Republican leader of the 
Forty-seveuth Congress, 

At some distance from him, but before 
him, on the Democratic side of the House, 
site atall, slender, very pale man. In flesh 
he is thin enough to look almost attenu- 
ated. His gray hair is thin, his temples 
sunken, and bis deep-set gray eyes have the 
look in them that comes from physical pain. 
He has none of the brute force of accumu- 
lated flesh and blood, and yet he 
gives out the impression of a man 
full of wiry strength and nervous 
energy. His bead Is high, with the intellect- 
ual faculties in full possession and the de- 
structive qualities inabeyance. He has the 
head and face of an intellectual, ambitious 
map, whose fine mental equipment fails at 
times to reach its final mark, through lack 
of re-enforcement from inadequate physic- 
al powers, His attire has a touch of care- 
lessness; but in aspect, mien, and mapner 
he isa gentleman. This man is Abram 8. 
Hewitt, of New York, one of the fore- 
most men on the Democratic side of the 
House, whose name at times has been men- 
tioned as the possible Democratic candidate 
for the Presidency of the United Btates. 
The bitter word-battle of these two men 
last week has already gone on historic 
record. How bitter, how disgraceful it 
was the whole country knows. Yet, these 
wratbfal men were boy friends, school 
comrades once together. Robeson reminded 
Hewitt of the fact, the other Jay, by refer- 
ring to the opprobrious names he won as a 
boy. 

One of the condemning stories that Hew- 
itt murmurs against Robeson is this. That 
the legal barter of old iron for new is one 
pound of new for two pounds of old. 
Mr. Hewitt, whose report on iron and steel 
had been published by Congress and trans- 
lated into many languages, was sure of this. 
He was also sure that his old school-friend, 
Robeson, who at that time was engaged in 
the pleasant pastime of pounding up old 
iron-clads and building new ones, at great 
cost to the Government and _ vast 
profit to—several persons; that his 
friend, whom he still called ‘‘ George,” 
must be ignorant of the fact that the old 
iron-clad iron of the Government was ex- 
changed three pounds of old for one pound 
of new! Thus “ Abram” went and told 
his friend “Borge” of the great wrong 
done the Government by the sale of old 
iron. George thanked Abram for the in- 
formation, and George retired with the 
comfortable consciousness that be had done 
his duty. He felt less comfortable, how- 
ever, at the Navy Department’s next sale 
of old iron, when he found that, instead of 
three pounds, four pounds of old iron was 
exchanged for every pound of new. 

After that he never called Robeson 
**George” any more. He ceased to call 
him avything in personal conversation, 
They have not spoken to each other for 
years, save in such public recrimivating con- 
versation as they indulged in before the 
entire country last week. 

There is always the impulse of a bully ia 
the man or woman who instinctively thrusts 
at an antagonist the infirmities of flesh and 
spirit which he canoot help. To accuse 
your foe of what he can help you have the 
perfect right; but to “‘twit” him of what 
he cannot help, or of what in m 





should be forgotten, is the part of | 
bully and acoward Thus one must listen 





mites or (o taunt them with 

faults of youth. Mr, Robeson is 
intelligent enough to know how opposite 
and how mach more exalted would be the 
face he himself could turn to the country 
to-day, had he, instead of blackguarding 
bis colleagues, met their charges against 
his own honesty with the dignity and the 
due explanation which they demand. 

It is the lowest line of plebeian warfare 
when you ery to the man who calls you a 
thief: ‘‘ You are another. Besides, you are 
deaf as a post!” 

It is very convenient for Mr. Robeson to 
attribute the most damaging chatges 
brougbt against himself as proofs of Con- 
federate spite; but why has he never dis- 
proved them? Surely, they are sufficiently 
damaging to his reputation as a man and 
as a patriot to demand disproving. 

George M. Robesoo, of New Jersey, il- 
lustrates perfectly the power of a vitally 
and meotally strong man to compass bis 
own ends and'to command power despite 
a very much tarnisbed political reputation. 

In the pergonal relations of life he is the 
opposite of a base man. He is av adoring 
husband, a loving father, “‘ a good fellow” 
to hundreds of his comrades, all of which 
is no uncertain fulcrum to his lever of 
force. Indeed, he is an embracing states- 
man, who personally has more power than 
the ‘‘ Christian statesman.” He does not 
pose in Sunday-schools, nor temperance 
meetings, nor shed pious tears at the 
mention of his grandfather; he does 
not favor Woman’s Suffrage, which at this 
late day it is not a dangerous thing 
mildly to do; but he does, with an 
ardor and assiduity which “tells,” from 
time to time, bug the brethren. The ordin- 
ary Southern Democrat is a tobacco-chew- 
ing, ornate, emotiona) man, temperament- 
ally susceptible to flattery and affectionate- 
ness from his comrade. Thus, when the 
big, burly, spectacled, red-faced Jersey- 
man comes over and ‘‘loves” him in a 
fashion so utterly uolike the traditional 
“Yankee,” the impulsive Southron in- 
stinctively declares: ‘‘Now, Robeson is a 
good fellow. I don’t know about those 
fron-clads that he thumped into old iron 
being so good as they tell for. Come, now, 
let’s let up on him.” Thus, by personal 
bonhommie and comradeship, Robeson has 
succeeded in securing a following even 
among the Democrats. 

His failure is the moral failure of the 
lowest politician to lift his public acts from 
the stratum of selfish gain to the unyield- 
ing standard of simple integrity. 

His present ascendency is a painful proof 
of what pelf and purpose, combined with 
mental power, can do for its own advance- 
ment, without the support of high reputa- 
tion, unquestioned integrity, unsullied 
honor. One recalls the days when Henry 
Winter Davis, Wilson, Sumner, and Lincoln 
led in the Republican Party, to exclaim 
**Has the Republican Party fallen to such 
a leader?” as witb a sense of distorted sight 
he bebolds Robeson roaring in the center of 
the House of Representatives. Only the 
remembrance of the brave, true spirits stil? 
left the Republican Party at home, out of 
sight of legislative halls, yet no less the 
bone and marrow of all that makes Repub- 
licanism dear to upright souls—only this 
remembrance cao keep a true mind from 
declarivg : ‘* The part left to snch a leader 
is not worth the saving! Let it go, that 
out of its ashes honesty and honor may 
come once more to the front!” 

You ask if he holds the place in which be 
to-day spreads himself simply because he is 
“bad.” Not at all. He holds it in defiance 
of his past record, because his brute force, 
will, adroitness, and skill surpass and have 
triumpbed over the men of whom he is 
the present political satrap. There is 
plenty of damaging testimony spread 
through the records of past Congresses cou- 
cerning thisman. The fact that he is to- 
day called a leader of the House, despite 
these records, is the crowning proof of his 
consummate adroitness. No one so well as 


—— 





Mr. Robeson knows that the leading charges 
nee pone | him -as Secretary of the 





Jersey a seat fo the House of Representa- 
tives, which imhis mind was to-be the step- 
ping-stone to leadership in the House or 
to aseat in the Senate. In the first pur- 
pose fortune has favored him. With the 
disappearance from the House of Represent- 
atives of Hale, Frye, Conger, Garfield, -its 


Republican side, still retaining able, worthy 


men, yet held pone possessing that peculiar 
aplomb, audacity, and determinivation to 


‘tule’ which “marks the self-appointed 


leader. This vacuum supplied Robeson’s 
opportuuity, His first move was to secure 
a Speaker of the House whom he could 
use. He destroyed the almost, certain 
chance of the leading candidate of New 
York, Mr. Hiscox, by securing the 
vote of Pennsylvania and by other 
means, and, to the astonishment of 
everybody, secured the election of Mr. 
Keifer. Speaker Kelfer is a representative 
Obioan, a man of splendid sobdierly record, 
of warm impulses, of‘ good abilities. I 
make but one objection to him, that he has 
allowed himself 16 be used as Robeson’s 
jumping Punch. Safe bebind the curtoin, 
Robeson pulled the string; aod what did 
we see.at the. front, in the shape of con- 
gressional committees? Cenfusion, demoli- 
tion, humiliation, punishment, security for 
future Robeson game. Republicans and 
Democrats alike were filled with wrath. 
Every one of Robeson’s opposers and foes 
found bimself set back in a very remote 
corner or left out altogether. Samuel Ran- 
dull, who made himself remarkable among 
speakers of the House (by leaving the 
place, so favorable to the swift gain of 
riches, a poor man), found himself set back 
on inconsequential committees; while Hew. 
itt, the early friend and late foe of Robe- 

, 80 far as fitness and conspicuity of 
place for himself, might as well have had 
nothing. 

Mr, George M. Robeson installed himself 
on the Committee on Naval Affairs and 
the omnipotent Committee on Appropria- 
tions, whereon he could forestall any fur- 
ther attacks upon his own doings in the 
Navy Department and wherein he could 
adjust appropriations to suit his own ioter- 
est and convenience. It is one thing to 
worm yourself into a place of power and 
quite another to have clear-sighted people 
believe that you have the right to be there. 
Robeson’s position to-day is proof of what 
**cheek,” pluck, and mental prowess can 
do for a man’s promotion. The deep-abid- 
iog distrust of him, constantly expressed in 
private commert and in public official 
action, is an equal proof that the moral 
sense of the people and of the people's 
highest legislators is keen, quick, and not 
at fault. 

Robeson, making the most of his chance, 
had the temerity to set down in the Naval 
Appropriation Bill the little appropriation 
of one million dollars for the finishing of 
the four iron-clads begua by himself aod 
contracted to his friends, m his wasteful, 
unscrupulous career as Secretary of the 
Navy. The Senate at once informed the 
world what it thought of the appropriation 
by cutting it down to the sum of four 
hundred thousand dollars, expressing 
also its distrust of the past and its care 
of the future of the Navy by de 
priving the Secretary of the Navy of the 
power to close navy yards at his own dis- 
cretion orto furlough and pay officers of 
the navy not ut sea, according to his own 
fancy and lavish will; and by compelling 
the Secretary of the Navy to report con- 
demned vessels to Congress, thus deprivivg 
bim in the future of the sweet occupation 
of pounding up as many United States ves 
selsas he pleases, in order to deal out, to 
himself and his friends, the enriching 
“jobs” of building new ones. Robeson 
has the discomfiture of seeing the Naval 
Appropriation Bill come back from the 
Senate of the United States to its original 
source, himself.so shorn of the money 
adornments which he hung upon it that be 
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sees little in it to claim or comfort ffm as | 
bis own. . 

But let the acai remember that the 
direct blow to mercenary legislation struck 
through “the monitor job,” by Senators | 
Beck and Butler, Democrats, by Senators 
Ingalls and Miller, Republicans, supported 
by others, isthe direct reaction, at last, of 
honor and honesty against the frightful 
thievery that has been so long practiced on 
the people, in the name and under the cover 
of congressional legislation and Government 
contracts. If anything could make one 
doubt the intelligence of one’s countrymen, 
ft would be the private letters they write 
concerning public men. at Washington. I 
have a book full of such letters, preserved 
asatangible proof of the foolishness and 
ignorance of the average American citizen 
concerning his public political idols. 
The man whose name is caught up and 
blazoued on banners, paraded on transpa- 
rencies, shouted at clubs, at stump-meetings 
and conventions is very rarely thus glori- 
fied by virtue of what he really is, though 
he may be eminently worthy. He is there 
by the force of the will of a few party 
leaders, who have willed that he should be 
there. By the greater force of the emotion 
and imagination of a great multitude of 
people he is finally elected, if elected at all. 
Nothing could -be more curious gr more 
keenly a psychological study than the effect 
of the statement of the simple truth con- 
cerning any political idol on the minds of 
his excited and unreasoning worshipers. 

A person with absolutely no ends to 
serve, personal or political, with no person- 
al hatred or malice to wreak op any public 
man, but who has been so placed personal- 
ly as to come into possession of an intimate 
knowledge of public affairs and of the 
characters and acts of public men, writes 
from that knowledge and proof in behalf 
of truth, in behalf of the people, scathing 
sometimes the favorites, of whom, by per- 
sonal observation, they know nothing. 
What is the result? Unreasoning, bitter 
retort, in public andin private. The char- 


_ity that might say you were honestly mis- 


taken is not vouchsafed to you. Instead, 
you are accused.of the most ignoble mo 
tives, of “spite,” of ‘‘envy,” of ‘‘ jeal- 
ousy,” of every incentive save that of 
telling the truth and being an honest 
person. 

Malice and uncharitableness turn and 
rend you, because you know more of public 
men than they do and have written from 
your knowledge. You have seen the un- 
certain clay out of which has been fash- 
joned the demagogue idol that they deem 
all gold, and, for saying so, you are to be 
suppressed, 

At rare intervals comes an amiable en- 
treaty, like one received yesterday, saying: 
‘Please don’t criticise too sharply the 
state of "s favorite statesman. It 
isa serious injunction in all our Conven- 
tions Instructed for —_——1!" Whether 
amiable or malignant, these communica- 
tions all have one value, the unquestionable 
proof they give of the utter personal 
ignorance of tbe writers of the individual 
character of those whom they write about. 
There isno more thankless task on earth 
than that of writing the simple truth of any 
political favorite. The people who know 
him personally know bim for what he 
really is; the people who think they know 
him from political accounts always know 
him, very largely, for what he is not. Pub- 
lic men, like others, in the final aggregate, 
pass for what they really are. But the 
final summing up is never reached by the 
‘‘public opinion” manufactured from time 
to time for special ends, by direct appeals to 
the passions, prejudices, emotions, and 
imaginations of uninformed people,-in be- 
half of some man suddenly set up as the 
Political fetish which they are com- 
manded to worship. After that, woe to 
the simple truth-teller who speaks of their 
idol for what he intrinsically is. He rarely 
convinces anybody, while he maddens 
many and is himself beaten with many 
stripes, 

The “hot wave” that passed over the 
entire country last week. gave Washington 
but two days of dissolving heat. Just as 
everybody, congressmen included, was re- 
signing himself to the long-delayed fervors 
of the ordinary Summer, lo! a Sabbath full 
of verve and invigorating balm. In the 
early morning I noticed that resovant qual- 





ity in ‘the atmosphere born with early 
Spring ‘avd in this latitude almost ‘un-' 
known in Summer. Out from far distant 
spaces came a thousand varying notes, dis- 
tinct, fine, yet clarion ‘clear, and ‘each note 
seemed to rebound from vibrating metal. 
This quality of atmosphere continued all 
day. In mid-afternoon Chanticleer’s chant 
of content rang out from the ‘stable-yard, 
another voice of Spring chanting the joy 
of a Summer that, in this region, at least, 
has been all surprises and inspiration. 
Wasninertor, D. C., August, 1882. 





THE STORIED SEA. 


BY SUSAN E. WALLACE, 
(Mrs. Gen. Lew WaLLacz). 





I KNow nothing more disappointing than 
an olive grove, Its feathery, silver-gray 
foliage has been described in many books, 
and its associations with Gethsemane 
and Calvary have given it a sacredness 
which prepared me to salute it with becom- 
ing reverence. An old chronicler writes, 
the tablet of the title above our Saviour’s 
cross they made of olive because it be- 
tokens peace, “and the story of Noah wit- 
besseth that the dove brought the branch of 
olive, and it betokened peace made between 
God and man; and so the Jews expected to 
have peace when Christ was dead, for they 
said he made discord and strife among 
them.” 

These exquisite lines of Ruskin had hung 
it with poetry asa halo and a glory: 


“*I challenge the untraveled English reader 
to tell me what an olive tree is like. I know 
he cannot answer my challenge. He bas 
no more idea of an olive tree than if olive 
trees grew only in the fixed stars. Let him 
meditate a little on this one fact and con- 
sider its strangeness, and what a willful and 
constant closing of the eyes to the most 
important truths it indicates on the part of 
the modern ariist. Observe a want of per- 
ception, not of science. I don’t want 
painters to tell me any scientific facts 
about olive trees; but it had been well 
for them to have felt and seen the olive 
tree; to have loved it for Christ’s sake, 
partly also for the helmed Wisdom’s sake, 
which was tothe heathen in some sort as 
that nobler Wisdom which stood at God’s 
right hand when he founded the earth and 
established the heavens, To have loved it 
even to the hoary dimness of its delicate 
foliage, subdued and faint of hue, as if the 
ashes of the Gethsemane agony bad been 
cast upon it forever, and to have traced, 
line for line, the gnarled writhings of its 
intricate branches and the pointed fret- 
work of its light and narrow leaves inlaid 
on the blue field of the sky, and the smal) 
rosy white stars of its Spring blossoming, 
and the beads of sable fruit scattered by 
Autumn along its topmost boughs, the 
right in Israel of the stranger, the father- 
less, and the widow, and, more than all, the 
softness of the mantle, silver gray and 
tender, like the down on a bird’s breast, 
with which, far away, it veils the undula- 
tion of the mountains—these it had been 
well for them to haves seen and drawn, 
whatever they had left unstudied in the 
gallery.” 

I saw scraggy, famished specimens in 
Southern France, and said to myself: It is 
too far west for them here. I must wait 
till we reach the Orient, and then I will see 
them, lush and juicy, fullof the familiar 
huile d’olive associated with salads the 
world over. They are a low-limbed, 
stunted race, gnarled and twisted in 
growth; so scrubby and rusty as to give 
the same impression that scant fare and 
bard living give to the pinched faces of a 
stunted race of men—say the Irish peasants. 
The first close acquaintance I bad with 
them was in North Africa, and I felt im- 
posed on, that such low-lived bushes had 
been held up by poets and saints, who 
ought to have had the truth before their 


. eyes, as forming rich and shady arcades of 


delicate leafage. They were the genuine 
olive green, however—the dull, dark shade 
fashionable among ladies who affect 
charming selections of color; and the sub- 
dued bronze green castsa somber, dusky 
shadow. But do not call those haggard, 
meager, wrinkled shrubs ¢rees in the. bear- 
ing of a Western woman, used to the forest 
kings of the Mississippi -Valley—the 
grand old beeches, with hoary trunks, im- 
movable against wind’ and storm as col- 
umns of sculptgred stone; the oaks, dewy 
and fresh st noon, their far-reaching 
branches, like patriarchal bands, extended 
in blessing. 





Tunis is vot, as I had fancied it, built on 
the site of ancient Carthage; but fully two 






‘there of ridiwg on: swift Arab steeds, eliod 
with fire; such a¢ sweep with flying mane 
and trail through Oriental song and ro- 
mance ; but we were obliged to content our- 
selves with the'scriptural ass. In the cool: 
of ‘the morning (mot that it was cool), we 
set Out,"a’merry party of four, on donkeys, 
each with its attendant runner, who poked 
the wretched creatures with sticks sharp- 
ened for the’ purpose. The donkey gait is 
racking aud tiresome, a forlorn contrast to 
the anticipated Arabians, gentle as a wom- 
au, easy asa cradle, fleet as the wind; but, 
then, what is experience but another name 
for disappointment? The sun made glori- 
ousa clear-cut rocky range which bounds 
the horizon; and the bare, craggy Jebel 
Rasas, or mountain of lead, did its best to 
look bright and precious in the keen white 
light. It is the boldest point in the Tunis- 
ian landscape which catches the eye and 
holds it above the dull, widespread movot- 
ony of color below. The name is not a 
misnomer, for it was worked by the Cartha- 
giniaus two thousand years ago, and after- 
ward by the Romans; and a few Arabs, in 
dingy turbans, are still pickivg and pretend- 
ing to work at the dark chambers in the 
mountain-side. 

We left the walled city and passed un- 
challenged the unkempt, ununviformed sol- 
diers which constitute the Bey’s defenders, 
and were at once in the open country, 
which had the peculiarity of being desti- 
tute of roads, except one to the Bey’s 
Palace of the Bardo, about three miles off. 
We ambled slowly along a bridle-path, 
through the disappointing olive orchards, 
coated with dust, moving Indian file and in 
Indian silence, for the excursion was prov- 
ing woefully unlike our anticipations. 
Venerable aloe trees, with their gigantic 
flower-stems, fenced in worn-out patches of 
ground, poorly cultivated, yet showing the 
pomegranate, with its fruit a glowing scar- 
let ball, and purple figs, which should be 
more delicious than they are, they look so 
luscious and inviting. Our rough path of 
uneven clay at intervals brought us near 
he Mediterranean bank; and the clear, ex- 
quisite tint of the sparkling sea enchanted 
thesight with its restful blue. As the day 
advanced, the sand-bills were like heaps 
of heated burnished metal, and we all 
wished we had provided ourselves with 
thick veils, or, better still, antiquarian 
goggles. Gradually the poor buts and 
poorer gardens disappeared, and we entered 
an open, dreary, empty plain, marked by 
what might be called a single trail. Our 
guide rode on shead, and, while we were 
trying to recall and make useful chapter 
and verse of the Punic wars, he waved his 
hand, the vivacious Greek, and shouted: 
‘*Carthago.” The boys whipped up the 
bony donkeys, we reached Aristides, who 
stood with head uncovered while we looked 
aboutus. There was pocolumn, base, or 
capital, no arch or cornice, frieze or founda- 
tion stone. As the children say, there was 
‘*no nothing.” Well has Cato’s menace been 
fulfilled: ‘‘ Delenda est Carthago.” We had 
the sensation of one who has run toa fire 
and found it pat out before his arrival. 
The ground was irregular and broken with 
depressions here and there; but no ruins 
of the grest city that for a bundred years 
rivaled Rome and with her disputed 
supremacy of the seas from the Islands of 
the Hellespont to the Pillars of Hercules. 
Corners of brickwork pushed out through 
the poor soil, spotted with splashes of 
crumbling plaster, not of Dido’s city, but 
vestiges of the Roman Carthage built by 
Cesar and Augustus aod made the capitol 
of Africa. It was destroyed in 698 by the 
Arabs and left not a wrack behind. 

“Let us have a fire and make a cup of 
tea, that there may be something in the 
place where Carthage is not,” said our 
leader. 

‘‘The best thought advanced yet,” said 
Thalia. ‘‘But where shall we find a cool- 
ing shadow in this weary land?” 

We looked about. There was no rock, 
no wall, no hill nor mound high enough to 
cast a shade; no tree, not even a despised 
olive or famished fig, which lives onstarva- 
tion. Our well-kept raptures were not to 
be expended on the site of the haughty 
city, and we tamely followed the guide into 


‘| a cavernous bole, with vaulted roof, the 





remains of the antique cisterns of Carthage, 


whete robbérs burrow in Winter. The 


hour’ Hde"aistast “I had a fond eam | 


,Bedowins had left ashes of old fires in tiny 


‘heaps on the ‘floor, and the arch above was 


smoky, showing long use. There was 
nothing to dispute possession of the den, 
aud one runaway scorpion was the sole 
tenant. An Arab boy, with lean and bun- 
gty look, who bad hung round us all the 
way from Tunis, now appeared, holding a 
few twigs of brushwood, which be fanned 
into a’cheerful blaze with a scrap of palm- 
leaf; and; really; the sight of flame and 
smell of smoke’ “were the most welcome 
sight we had in this classic spot. The fifth 
donkey, a scraggy little beast, about the size 
of a Newfoundland dog, was brought; a 
Persian rug was unloaded from his back; 
various cans, boxes, and packages, and the 
tea-caddy (which the traveler in the East 
soon learns to love) were strewed over the 
floor. That was a new experience, picnick- 
ing in the water-tanks of Carthage; and 
eges, sardines, bread, grapes, and sweet 
oranges made a feast fit for the king. I 
doubt if our predecessors ever enjoyed a 
noonday lunch half so much. Overbead 
was a hillock rising above the subterra- 
nean arch, perhaps twenty feet from the 
empty level. On it or near it must have 
stood Hannibal, Marius, Scipio, in the dim 
old historic years, when the bare blank 
country was a crowded city in the midst of 
the garden and granary, the rich corp- 
lands of Africa. Here it was the lament- 
ing Dido invoked the three hundred gods, 
and said to Sister Anna she was tired of the 
azure heaven above. Here 
—— “beneath the sky 

A lofty pile being built, of tarry pine 

And lex split, the queen hangs garlands round 

And crowns the pyre with funeral leaves, and lays 


Thereon the robes and sword ; and on the couch 
His effigy ; well knowing what would come.” 


Unhappy Queen! Aineas was not worth 
her tears even; but she gave him her life, 
It is comforting to know she never existed, 
she who appears more real to the traveler 
than the conquerors who followed each 
other like dim phantoms of the past. 

Said Antiquary, speaking as one having 
authority: ‘‘ The latter day luxury and riot 
of Rome came from the Exst. Gladiators 
had no part in her exbibitions till the Punie 
wars, and, though the Imperial City over- 
turned Carthage and Corinth, it was great- 
ly influenced by them both. The Cartha- 
ginians were from Tyre, the Shemitic race, 
They were dreadful idolators. Moloch 
was one of their chief gods.” 

‘‘The Sunday-school Moloch?” asked 
Thalia. 

‘The same,” replied Antiquary, with a 
wrinkled smile, which made him lovk like 
the dried apple dolls on sale at country 
church festivals. ‘‘A brass statue, with 
hollow body, fire inside. The amns, red 
hot, received the child, who struggled and 
fell into the coals beneath the base. Some- 
times, when battles failed, the generals did 
pot scruple to offer prisoners, and even 
their own soldiers, in sacrifice to the terrible 
deity.” 

“ They deserved destruction,” I said. 

‘*Yes; they were always faithless and 
treacherous. The army was an army of mer- 
cenaries; the seamen, slaves chained to the 
oars. who never left the galleys. Their gen- 
erals valued men as ours do perfect machin- 
ery. The old battles must have been mur- 
derous, for after the Battle of Canne three 
. bushels of rings were taken from the frozen 
fingers of Roman knights and sent by Han- 
pibal home to Carthage.” 

Thalia reclined on the Persian rug at 
ease, resting her back against a loose pile 
of brickwork, and we disposed ourselves 
comfortably as we might in the broken cis- 
tern which sheltered from the noonday 
sun. “It is too hot to goout yet. Tell 
me some story about this place,” said the 
beauty; ‘‘my mother tried to bire me to 
read Rollin; but I never got beyond 

“The best thing that can be told of all 
that time is the story of Regulus. ’Tis an 
old tale and often told, but never worn out, 


loose the Jatchet of his shoes, and such was 
the stern old Roman virtue that the most 
constant of Rome’s enemies trusted the 
most unrelenting of her officers with a 
boundless faith. Such men are of those 





who ate born t the world; from the 
beginning to the divine right, 
crowned and a at their birth. 

Us Lesasies. Const arEROrLa, 


There was no man in this dead city fit to. 
































































































































THOREAU AND WILDE. 
BY THE REV. LEWIS 0, THOMPSON. 











A MAN has simply to do something out- 
landish or unusual, and he is famous at 
once. Aman plods along the even tenor of 
his way, doing brave and faithful work, 
and nobody notes him. A Wilde writes a 
few verses, puts on kuee-breeches, wears 
long hair over a velvet jacket, gazes fondly 
on the sunflower, and dines off of a lily, 
and the esthetic craze is fully inaugu- 
rated. 

A Thoreau withdraws to the hermitage of 
Walden, lives apart in great scorn of 
society, plauts potatoes and hoes beans, 
that he may get dowa to the bottom of 
things, and the world begins to open its 
eyes. In 1849 he published ‘‘A Week on 
the Coucord and Merrimack Rivers.” In 
1855 seven hundred copies were returned to 
him uasold out of an edition of a thousaod, 
This he considered a great success. ‘Oh! 
solitude, obscurity, meanness!” he wrote 
to a friend, “I never triumph so as whenI 
have the least success in my neighbors’ 
eyes.” ‘To his friend Sanboro he remurked, 
with glee, that he had now received an 
addition of seven hundred volumes to his 
library and all of his own composition! 
The book which contuins his experiences 
during the two years (add two months) he 
spent in the hut by Walden Pond, has been 
the most popular of all his works, and this it 
is which gave him his chief title to distince- 
tion. 

‘These two men stand at opposite poles of 
thought andliviog. The former devoted his 
life to naturalism and tried to get as near to 
Nature's beart as it was possible. Solitude 
attracted him; flowers charmed him; storms 
inspired him. Wherever he sat, the land- 
scape radiated around him, His was rather 
a novel theory: that, if you would get the 
full benefit of wiud and rain, you must let 
rain und wind get their full benefit of you. 
He knows nothing of the storm who does 
not brave it and get thoroughly soaked. 
The more wet the more is the enjoyment. 
He was, as Emerson named him, “a poet 
naturalist.” The ‘‘ Week” is the best ofall 
his books. The essay on “ Friendship” in it 
is one of the finest ever written. He is as 
attentive to night as today. Light and 
darkness were equally attractive and in- 
structive. The reflections for Saturday 
close after this provoking fashion: 

“The very dogs that sullenly bay the 
moon from farm-yardsio these vights ex- 
cite more heroism in our breasts than all 
the civil exhortations or war sermons of the 
age. ‘I would rather be a dog and bay the 
moon’ than many a Roman that I know. 
The night is equally indebted to the clarion 
of the cock, with wakeful hope from the 
very setting of the sun, prematurely usher- 
ingin the duwp. All these sounds—the 
crowing of cocks, the baying of dogs, and 
the hum of insects at noon—are the evi- 
dence of Nature’s health or sound state. 
Such is the never-failing beauty and 
accuracy Of language, the most perfect art 
in the world, the chisel of a thousand years 
retouches it.” 

‘At length the apntepenultimate and 
drowsy hours drew on and all sounds were 
denied entrance to our ears, 


“* Who sleeps by day and walks by night 
Will meet no spirit but some sprite.’” 


Thoreau cared nothing for clothing, ex. 
cept as a covering. He sought neither 
comfort, nor elegance, por even health. A 
prime requisite in everything, it must be 
cheap. By the Walden experiment he was 
enabled to reduce the cost of living toa few 
cents per day. He did not live to eat, and 
it might be said he hardly ateto live. The 
less time given to food, the more was the 
time he could give to thought and excur- 
sion 

‘*For more than five years I maintained 
myself thus solely by the labor of my 
bauds, avd I found that by working about 
six weeks ina year I could meet all the ex- 
penses of living. The whole of my Win- 
ters, as well as most of my Summers, I had 
free and clear for study. I have thorough- 
ly tried school-keeping, and found that my 
expenses were in proportion to my income, 
for I was obliged to dress and train, not to 
say thivok and believe accordingly, and 
I lost my time into the bargain. 
As I did not teach for the good of 
my fellow-men, but simply for a liveli- 
hood, this was a failure (honest, but sad 
confession!). I have tried@4o trade; but 
I found it would take. tem years to get 
under way in that, and that then I should 
probably be on my way to the devil.” ‘It 
is not necessary that a man should earn his 
living by the sweat of his brow, unless he 
sweats easier than I do,” 





It would suit him to reverse the week, and 
give one day to work, that he might have 
six Sabbaths. 

Well, Wilde is at the antipodes to Thor- 
eau in all these characteristics and sims. 
Even healthful estheticism is reduced by 
him to the mere level of sentimental- 
ism. He belongs to the artificial, rather 
than the artistic; He derives inspiration 
from a bottle of cologne. He is animitator, 
rather than a poet; a made man, rather than 
a maker. Last of all, the less said the 
better. 

Prosi, Ii. 





QUESTIONS ON BAPTISM. 


BY PROF. HEMAN LINCOLN, D. D. 





A Kansas farmer, who has been for 
many years a reader of Tue INDEPENDENT, 
begs an answer to some fundamental! ques- 
tions on baptism. He has not been edified 
by the discussions on Roger Williams and 
the German Anabaptists; but is troubled by 
doubts of the divine authority of baptism 
and its claim to hold a prominent place in 
the Christian Church. He is an old Con- 
gregationalist, he says; but bas evidently 
fallen among Quakers, who are more inter- 
ested in spiritual religion than in its out- 
ward forms. We shall auswer his ques- 
tions in the order in which he puts them. 

1, ‘‘ Is there sufficient evidence to prove that 
we have the correct meaning of the passage 
Matt. xxviii, 19?” 

The evidence is ample, direct, and con- 
clusive. The manuscripts agree in giving 
the passage. ‘The interpreters, ancient and 
modern, agree in explaining it. The 
Saviour is providing for the future history 
of his Church and conferring on his dis- 
ciples needful authority. The commission 
reaches to the end of the Gospel age 
and his presence and guidance are prom- 
ised to its close. A three-fold duty is en- 
joined: to make disciples by preaching the 
Gospel; to baptize and gather the disciples 
into an organized church; and to develop 
Christian character by enforcing all the 
Saviour’s commands. Baptism, therefore, 
is binding on all disciples till the end of 
the Gospel age. ? 

2. “What is the evidence that they baptized 
in virtue of this command? We know they 
baptized prior to it.” 

The history of the Church, as recorded 
in the Book of Acts, furnishes decisive 
proof that they gave a uniform obedience 
to the Saviour’s command. The testimony 
after the ascension of Jesus is four-fold 
more abundant and direct than during his 
life. The converts in Jerusalem, at the 
Pentecost, the converts in Samaria, the 
Eunuch, Saul of Tarsus, Cornelius and his 
family, Lydin and the jailer were all 
baptized as soon as they gave evidence of a 
new birth by the Spirit. The disciples at 
Ephesus, who had received only John’s 
baptism, after they had been iostructed in 
Christian truth and the work of the Holy 
Spirit, were baptized anew by Paul. The 
first chapter of Christian history, recorded 
by Luke, the companion of Paul, proves 
conclusively that the apostles beld baptism 
to be a duty binding on all who accepted 
Jesus as a» Saviour and were willing to 
acknowledge discipleship. 

8. ‘‘Is there any evidence that they ever 
used the formula of the Trinity ?” 

There is no evidence in the New Testament, 
The uniform fact of baptism is recorded, 
but neither the preliminary examivation of 
the candidate vor the formula used by the 
administrator. Such minute details could 
hardly be expected ina history of thirty 
years condensed into a few chapters. But, 
as the Saviour, in establishing baptism 
(Matt. xxviii, 19), enjoined the use of the 
formula of the Trinity, and as we find this 
formula in geveral use in the second and 
third centuries, the inference is a natural 
one that it was employed by the apostles in 
their form of service. 

4. “If baptism was intended to be @ perpetu- 
al ordinance in the Church, how can we ac- 
count for apostolic silence about it, so very 
different from the method of Moses?” 

There is no apostolic silence. The duty 
of baptism is enjoined in the Acts and the 
Epistles, either directly or by inference, as 
frequently as the duty of circumcision in 
the Pentateuch. Peter taught it at the Pen- 
tecost and in the family of Cornelius. 
Ananias taught it to Saul of Tarsus (Acts 
xxii, 16). Paul taught it, no doubt, to 
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Lydia and the jailer, and teaches it indi- 
rectly in his Episties to the Romans, the 
Galatians, and the Colossians (Rom. vi, 8 
and 4; Gal. iii, 27; Col. ii, 12). As the 
Epistles are written to Christians who had 
already received baptism, frequent refer- 
ences to an ordinance belonging to the first 
stage of the Christian life would be wholly 
out of place. 

5. ‘* How are we to account for baptiem not 
being enjoined on the Gentiles by the Council 
at Jerusalem?” 

The Council of Jerusalem was called for 
a specific purpose and its discussions were 
confined to a certain line of questions, 
among which baptism had no place. The 
extreme Jewish party, who had troubled 
the peace of the Church at Antioch, had 
no povel ideas on baptism with which to 
disturb the Gentile converts. They held, 
in common with the most liberal Christian 
wing, of which Paul was the acknowledged 
leader, to the uniform duty of baptism at 
the beginning of the new life. They only 
wished to add Jewish rites and habits to 
the ordinances universally accepted by 
Christians. Discussions on the Supper, or 
prayer, or benevolence were as needless as 
on baptism. On these subjects all Chris- 
tians, Jewish and Gentile, were at one. 
The divergence pertained only to Jewish 
customs. ‘‘ There arose certain of the sect 
of the Pharisees which believed, saying 
that it was needful to circumcise the Gen- 
tiles and to command them to keep the law 
of Moses. And the apostles and elders 
came together for to consider this matter” 
(Acts xv, 5 and 6). It was only this matter 
of circumcision and the Jewish law which 
occupied the Council, and any allusion to 
baptism in the final decree would have been 
as singular as an allusion to faith or re- 
pentance. 

6. By what authority did Paul discard the 
ordinance if he ever baptized in virtue of the 
command recorded in Matthew xxviii, 19? 

There is a tradition in England that the 
learned members of the Royal Society once 
discussed a question submitted by King 
Charles Second. Why does a full tub of 
water, with fishes ia it, weigh no more than 
the same tub of water, without the fishes? 
The problem was insoluble till one ven- 
tured to inquireif it were true. The question 
asked would be unanswerable if ét were true, 
But it isa pure assumption, founded on a 
single expression of Paul, in his letter to 
the Corinthians: ‘‘I thank God that I 
baptized none of you save Criapus and 
Gaius; for God sent me not to baptize but 
to preach the Gospel.” In the schisms 
which rent the Church of Corinth, where 
partisans thought more of Peter and 
Apollos and Paul than of Jesus their com- 
mon Lord, it was a consolation to Paul that 
he had baptized so few, and, therefore, had 
so few attached to him as disciples by vir- 
tue of baptism. Preaching was more im- 
portant than baptism, be said. The truth had 
a profounder value than ordinances. The 
language may be perplexing to Churchmen, 
whether Romanist or Anglican or Luth- 
eran, who hold that regeneration comes 
only by baptism and the nurture of the 
Christian life by other sacraments. But to 
all spiritual Christians, who believe that the 
truth isthe instrument used by the Spirit in 
renewing and sanctifying the soul, the 
apostle only magnified his office when he 
assigned a higher rank and dignity to the 
preaching of the Gospel than to baptism or 
apy ordinance. 

It is absurd to imagine that he ever dis- 
carded the ordinance. It was administered 
by his authority, if not by his person, to 
Lydia, and the jailer, and the Ephesian 
converts. It was commended as of the 
highest symbolic value in his great epistles 
to the Romans and Galatians and Colos- 
sians. 

Our Kansas correspondent may rest as- 
sured, therefore, on the authority of Jesus 
and his apostles, that baptism was estab- 
lished asa perpetual ordinance in the Chris- 
tian Church. The whole weight of New 
Testament teaching enforces the duty; the 
history of the Church bears witness to its 
importance; and no biblical criticism in 
our day or new light from apy quarter can 
modify the obligation. Till the Gospel age 
ends the divine command remains in force. 
**Go ye and disciple all nations, baptizing 
them into the name of the Father, and of 
the Son, and of the Holy Ghost.” 

NEWTON THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 













BY THE LATE FANNY PARNELL. 


I THANK thee, poet, sage, and prophet min 
I thank thee, turning from thy page of ligh 
For nearer, clearer sight 
Of that most awful guperscription signed 
Oni every floating cloud, and every flowet 
That blooms its little hout, 
And dies fot newer birth. 
Through thy far-reaching eyes I gaze, | 
And see how, with unwearied hand through 
endless days, 
God writes His name on earth. 


They say that in thy great, God-given brain 
There was no place for Him who steered thy 
thought ; 
But only visions fraught 
With somber haze of searchings, vague and 
vain, 
*Mid things too deep for flippant, human men, 
Forever hid from men 
Behind the impervious veil, 
Which, but to touch,draws down that darkest 
doom 
Of bitter death of unbelief, before whose outer 
gloom 
E’en the lost spirits quail. 


Nay, but they wrong thee with their foolish 
prate ; 
For not, as in earth’s feeble infant days, 
Shall he who dares to raise 
Bold hangs and grasp the ripened fruits that 
wait 
The fearless seeker nerved by strong desire, 
With veogeful sword of fire 
In sick despair from Eden’s gates be cast; 
But from that tree of knowledge now alone 
Shall he on whom Truth once her deathless 
spell hath thrown, 
Pluck fruits of life at last. 


Shall, then, the vessel to the potter cry: 
“Only on such a plan, in such and such a way, 
Could’st thou have shaped my clay, 
So that all men thy art might glorify’? 
Shall we, the things created, set the bar 
That cautions God: ‘ Thus far, 
No farther, sbalt thou go; 
Thy freedom to our terms alone shall reach, 
And by our scheme alone shalt Thou to man- 
kind teach 
How universes grow’’? 


Therefore to thee, who with thy searcher’s 
lamp 
Hast lit the path where tread God’s shrouded: 
feet, 
And to the glory seat 
Hast drawn, with power no narrow creed might 
cramp, 
Our straying eyes, too careless to adore, 
To thee I bring once more 
A bay leaf for thy grave, 
Since thou, whose beart was hot for Truth’s 
pure face, 
Shalt ne’er, I ween, in all God’s everlasting 
space 
Be falsehood’s willing slave. 


Thisthing we know—thy life has taught it well— 
Not unbelief, por ignorance, nor doubt 

Shall keep our Heaven out ; 
But this, and this, indeed, is present Hell— 
To see afar a higher wisdom shine 

With light from some hid shrine, 

And, clogged by fear of man, 
To turn us to the darker faith again, 
Lest they who limit God, and bind Him with « 

chain, 
Should damn us with their ban. 
BorRpEentTows, N. J. 





THE TRUTH ABOUT MRS. LIN- 
COLN. 


BY HOWARD GLYNDON. 


I yreet saw Mrs. Lincolo in the Winter 
of 1861—’62, at the White House in Wash- 
ington. Toward the close of a reception, 
when but few of us were left, she came and 
spoke awhile to my party, who were 
grouped in the Blue Room. The impressions 
I received of her then have always re- 
mained. She was very richly, but I can 
hardly say beautifully attired. The mate- 
rial of her dress was some thick and costly 
silk stuff, of alight tint—lilac, I think—with 
figures on a plain ground. It was made 
very decolletté as to the shoulders, bust, and 
arms; but she had acertain dimpled chub- 
biness as to these which justified the style. 
That portion of her skin visible was of a 
becoming whiteness. I remember admiring 
it audibly, and being jeered at for not de- 
tecting cosmetics, At all events, the charm 
of her face was not owing to cosmetics. It 
was a chubby, good-natured face. It was 
the face of a woman who enjoyed life, a 


good joke, good eating, fine clothes, and 








fine horses and carriages, and luxurious sur- 
roundings; but also the face of s woman. 
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whose affectionate nature was predominant. 
You might safely take your oath that she 
would be fussy on occasion; but the clouds 
would not last long with her, and she 
would soon be laughing as heartily as ever. 
There is no doubt but that Mr. Lincoln 
found in ber, despite her foibles and some- 
times her puerileness, just what he needed, 
and that she was a most loyal wife and 
mother and a good woman. 

It was her misfortune, not her fault, that 
she found herself ina situation for which 
her natural want of tact, and her deficien- 
cy in the sense of the fitness of things, and 
her blundering outspokenness, and impol- 
itic disregard of diplomatic considerations 
unfitted her. Her blunders annoyed her 
husband, but made her not less dear to 
him. The domestic life of the White 
House was singularly open to the public 
view, and Mrs. Lincoln, in her inexpe- 
rience, often made herself the butt of the 
malicious, the disappointed, the ill-natured. 
Tbat her- want of success socially was so 
glaring was owing in great measure to the 
peculiar position in which she was placed. 
It is true she did not appreciate these diffi- 
culties, and, by injudiciousness, she in- 
creased them, till they were not to be over- 
come. At that peculiar period (the begin- 
ning of the war) Washington thronged 
with Copperheads and with outspoken 
rebels, who, of course, could see no virtue 
in any of the belongings of a Republican 
President; and every imprudent act of 
Mrs. Livcoln, every one of her little 
foibles, all her little social faux pas and 
inexperiences were pounced upon, exag- 
gerated, and held up to public scorn by 
these vipers, as well as by every other man 
and woman of a mean turn of mind who 
came to Washington to beg for something 
and was turned away empty-handed. Even 
the recipients of Mr. Linucoln’s bounty, 
Northern Government employés, who 
were not treated quite as obsequiously 
by his wife as they thought they ought to 
be, to their shame be it said, salved their 
wounded vanity by taking up the hue and 
cry against her. It was Mrs. Lincoln's fate 
from the first to be pilloried by all the viler 
elements of society, as the wife of the first 
Republican President; und it was her mis- 
fortune that she was not fitted by Nature 
to bear herself sublimely in the pillory. 
She refused to pose as a martyr, and insisted 
on enjoying herself in her own way ull she 
could. It would have been quite impossi- 
ble, under any circumstances, for her tohave 
satisfied the opposing factions of the day. 
Some of these people insisted that she 
should close the White House to every spe- 
cies of festivity or social observance (though, 
indeed, there was little enough of that 
sort of thing there, beyond the indispens- 
able weekly receptions for everybody), 
clothe herself in black, and go out as a nurse 
among the hospitals. This they imagined 
to be the duty of a President/s wife in time 
of civil war. Though che did not wear 
mourning till her own private misfor- 
tunes overtook her, yet she was very 
generous to the sick soldiers in camp 
and in the hospitals around Wash- 
ington. I remember many of her involun- 
tary and unsolicited deeds of kindness, 
aod she visited the camps and hospitals fre- 
quently. But these were not the things 
which it suited the convenience of her de- 
famers to have any cognizance of or to al- 
low to goon record. 1 am ashamed that, 
to-day, nothing of Mary Lincoln's goodness 
of heart in this respect, nor of the sums 
spent by her and by Mr. Lincoln for the sick 
and suffering during tbe war is remem- 
bered or spoken of. When it was urged 
upon her that she must give at least one 
ball at the White House, to enliven the 
black gloom that bad settled over Wash- 
ington, and sbe consented, and the date 
was fixed, the disappointed birds of prey 
who hovered around her were enraptured 
because between the announcement and 
the night on which the ball took placea 
fatal battle intervened; and she was cov- 
ered with scorn and contumely because, 
although an interval elapsed, she still 
allowed the original program to be 
carried out. I remember a burlesque 
poem, printed for private circulation, en 
titled ‘‘ Mariar’s Ball,” the work of a North- 
ern woman, claiming to be a lady, who was 
invited and went to the ball, and afterward 
circulated this piece of bitter vituperation 
of her hostess. Her éénduct was imitated 





by numerous others, who came away only 
to scoffand jeer. Beyond all question, it 
would have been better for Mrs. Lincoln 
to have refused to yield to the pressure 
brought to bear on her, and not to have 
given any ball, as the fact has always been 
used entirely to her injury; but she was not 
phenomenal for firmness. 

She was very much given to wearing im- 
mense-sized flowers on her head at recep- 
tions—such a load of them as seemed to 
weigh her head down. The last time I 
ever saw her before affliction claimed her 
as its own, she wore one of those immense 
garlands trailing behind upon her chubby 
shoulders, She was just leaving the room 
where I was, and turned to reply to a remark 
from some one. She was in high good 
humor. Already she had acquired the 
waddling walk of a stout elderly lady, and, 
as she lifted ber skirts, in going downa 
step or two, showed the roly-poly foot and 
ankle that go with such a gait with the 
unconcern of a woman past forty. As she 
passed out, I turned my attention to Willie 
Lincoln, who stood at the other end of the 
room, very erect, with his head thrown 
back and his hands in his pockets, replying 
tothe questions of Miss Harris, daughter 
of Senator Harris, who was trying to draw 
him out. The younger Lincoln boys were 
homely, but intelligent in appearance. Tbe 
way in which they were dressed were also 
homely. Willie bad on a gray and very 
baggy suit of clothes, and his style was al- 
together different from that of the curled 
darlings of fashionable mothers; but there 
was a glow of intelligence and feeling on his 
face which made him peculiarly interesting 
and caused strangers to speak of him asa 
five little fellow. It was about this time 
that, being one day in the office of the 
Washington Republican, the editor, Gen. 
Van Vieet, said to me ‘“‘ Would you like 
to bave this?” snd handed mea sheet of 
letter paper, on which, in a round, boyish 
hand, was written a poem of some four 
verses, of four lines each, in memory of the 
soldiers who fell in the battle of Ball's 
Bluff, I believe, signed by Willie Lincoln. 
It was a boyish effusion, only remarkable 
on account of the youth of the writer. It 
appeared in the Republican the next day, 
and I kept the MS. until the death of that 
dear boy—the pride of his father and the 
darling of his mother—desolated the White 
House, being the first of a long series of 
afflictions that have since befallen the Lin- 
coln family. Then I sent it, with a few 
lines of sympathy, to his mother, to whom 
I knew it would then be inexpressibly dear, 
Immediately on its reception, though only a 
few days after his death, I was surprised to 
receive by a special messenger the largest 
and finest bouquet of flowers that the White 
House conservatory could furnish, with 
Mrs. Lincoln’s thanks, saying what @ com- 
fort this had been to her. 

The last time I saw Mrs. Lincoln was at 
the Soldiers’ Home, to which place I went 
one Summer day, on horseback, with a party. 
It was months after Willie’s death; but she 
was in deep black and ber affliction seemed 
as fresh as ever. She entered the room 
where I awaited her, evidently striving for 
some composure of manner; but, as I took 
the hand which she extended to me, sbe 
burst into a passion of tears and gave up all 
effort at self-control, For a moment my 
feeling of respect for the wife of the Presi- 
dent was uppermost; then my sympathies 
for the bereaved mother got the better 
of conventionalities, and I put my arm 
around her and led her to a seat, saying 
everything I could think of to calm her; 
but she could neither think nor 
talk of anything but Willie. Poor, 
outspoken, impulsive, frank-hearted, and 
uncalculating woman. All ber life be- 
fore this had been sunshine. By nature 
and by habit, she was entirely unfitted 
for adversity, and henceforth her downward 
years were to know nothing but clouds. 
She bad been accustomed from her girl- 
hood to the guidance and protection of that 
kind, acute, and most fatherly of hushands. 
Left to herself a little later, she knew not 
how to act. Hence all the extravagances 
of her later years, which marked the work- 
ings of a mind shattered by the most piere- 
ing bereavements. 

Little Tad Lincoln, the youngest child, 
bung around the doorof the room where I 





jast saw his mother, peering shyly iu: At 
that peried he was rather » grotesque look: 
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ing little fellow, in his gray trap-door pants, 
made, in true country style, to button to a 
waist—and very baggy they were; but his 
face was bright and honest. Mr. Lincoln’s 
two youngest boys, Willie and Taddy, re- 
sembled him strikingly. 

Doubtless, the death of Thaddeus, some 
years ago, helped to fasten all Mrs. 
Lincoln’s infirmities still more  tena- 
ciously upon her. He wes his mother’s 
companion, the only comfort she had left. 
Thus, when he died, she felt ulmost alone 
in the world. She had lost, in the most 
cruel manner, the best of husbands; and 
of her three sons the two youngest, to 
whom her mother’s heart most naturally 
clung. 

I think her extravagances of behavior, 
her hallucinations, her sufferings of mind 
and body have not met with that respect, 
that respectful silence and sympathy from 
the American Press and people, which the 
distinguished services of her husband to 
his country gave them aright to command. 
Her erratic behavior has been commented 
upon in a spirit which will not show well 
when all] the events connected with ber life 
have become history. I feel satisfied that 
in a few years Mrs. Lincoln will be thought 
of with the sincerest pity and that there 
will be a prevailing regret that the foibles 
and weaknesses of an unoffending woman, 
whose mind was shaken, as well it might 
be, by the sudden calamity which unhinged 
the whole nation, have not been less offens- 
ively dealt with. 





THE HAMILTON PALACE SALE. 


BY GEN. JAMES GRANT WILSON. 








To THE Eprror oF THE INDEPENDENT : 

Ir may be doubted if, since the world 
began, there bas been any sale of works of 
art, decorative furniture, bric-d-brac, and 
books comparable to the Hamilton Palace 
sale, to be concluded in thiscity to-morrow. 
The Hamilton and Beckford Library from 
A to F, being the first of five sections of this 
celebrated collection, was completed on the 
18th inst., after twelve days of unflagging 
interest and the highest average of prices 
that have ever been attained, while the last 
of the pictures, statues, and various works 
of art will be disposed of on the 20th inst. 
The books brought $157,575, or nearly fifty 
dollars for each number or lot; while the 
other articles, including many beautiful 
miniatures, sold for close upon $2,000,000, 
making, including to-morrow’s sale (esti- 
mated at $80,000) a total of the enormous 
sum of about two and a quarter millions of 
dollars. 

Among the prices obtained, which are 
high beyond precedent, was a piece of 
Gobelins tapestry, with a subject from 
Tasso’s ‘“‘ Jcrusalem Delivered,” sold yes- 
terday for $4,410; a Gouthiere com- 
mode, which the writer saw knocked 
down for the enormous sum of $47,250; a 
Louis XIV writing-table and cartonniere 
of ebony, $15,410; a statuette of Voltaire, 
in marble, by Hondon, only eighteen 
inches high, $5,050; a bust of Peter the 
Great, in bronze, brought $50 more; a 
little table, designed for Marie Antoinette, 
$30,000; a small jug, carved out of solid 
jasper, $11,600; and a miniature of James 
I, by Hilliard, with its original mounting 
and case, set with precious stones, sold for 
$15,565. But, if these prices are astovish- 
ing, the enormous sums paid for the spend- 
thrift Duke’s literary treasures are no less 
so. The magnificent set of engraved por- 
traits, known as the “‘ Iconographie de Van 
Dyck,” contained in three large folio vol- 
umes, all mounted on heavy tinted paper, 
and the whole finely bound in full Russia, 
with old French tooling, were sold for $14,- 
250. I attended the sale at Sotheby’s, in 
the Strand, prepared to bid, on behalf of a 
New York friend, five hundred dollars per 
volume, being about one-ninth of the sun 
for which the work wassold. There were, 
perhaps, thirty persons in the smal] room, 
mostly London and foreign booksellers, 
buying for the Duke d’Aumale, the Roths- 
childs, and otber famous collectors. It was 
started at a thousand guineas, or $5,250. 
Almost all the books, of which there were 
8,197 lots, were in admirable condition and 
in the choicest bindings, mavy of them 
masterpiects by Pandeloup, Eve; the De- 
vomes, aud the disregarded and unfashion- 
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many duplicates of even rare Elzevirs. 
The beautiful condition of the books bas 
been the admiration of all collectors and 
connoisseurs who had the good fortune to 
see them before they were dispersed over 
Europe and America, and the prices which 
they brought astonished every one, includ- 
ing the dealers, It is believed that this 
portion of the Hamilton and Beckford 
Library has sold for more than double the 
amount of its original cost. Fer the three 
volumes of Van Dyck Beckford paid less 
than five hundred dollars. 
Thesale of the books and bric-d-brac of the 
late Dante Rossetti, at his house, in Cheyne 
Walk, No. 16, wasasad affair. A sale of 
that character is, perhaps, always melan- 
choly. As in Tennyson’s early poem, the 
soul seems to have gone away from the old 
home, ‘‘ leaving doors and windows wide.” 
Rossetti’s house possesses historic interest, 
being the oldest in Cheyne Walk and the 
one described by Thackeray in_‘‘ Hepvry 
Esmond.” Some of the cabinets and Chip- 
pendale furniture brought fair prices, and 
the pictures and books sold very well 
among the many buyers, who, like the 
writer, wished mementoes of the painter 
and poet who has passed away. A couch, 
with three figures, painted by Rossetti, 
brought $270; a mahogany Chippendale 
book-case, $250; Portuguese cabinet, in 
leather and brass, $225; and a sofa, with 
paintings of figures, $170. Rossetti’s valu- 
able pictures and sketches were reserved 
for a special sale, next season. 

To give your readers an idea of the liter- 
ary treasures buried in some of the great 
houses of England, I may mention that, 
while spending a few days, with my family, 
at the seat of the Earl of ——, near London, 
I made my way to the library, which is not 
known to collectors or to the public, and I 
there discovered no Jess than a dozen superb 
Caxtons, including one that is absolutely 
unique, a statement which I make on the 
authority of the librarian of the British 
Museum, where I saw two days ago no less 
than thirty-eight Caxtons, mostly tall copies, 
in fine condition. 

Among a large collection of valuable 
literary portraits in the possession of John 
Murray, the London publisher, are original 
pictures of Washington Irving, by Sir 
David Wilkie and Stuart Newton. He is 
also the fortunate possessor of the best por- 
trait of Lord Byron, and excellent originals, 
by Phillips, of Coleridge, Southey, Crabbe, 
Lockhart, and Sir Walter Scott. This val- 
uable collection was made by Mr. Murray’s 
father and now adorns his drawing-room in 
Albemarle Street. 

A few days agoa number of artists and 
authors and the Chelsea clergyman, Rev. 
A. G. W. Blunt, the promoter of the Carlyle 
Fund, assembled to witness the casting of 
the statue of the great Scotchman at the 
works of Young & Co., in Eccleston 
Street. ‘The Sage of Chelsea is represented 
seated and the very satisfactory work is by 
8. D. Boehm, R. A. The model from 
which the bronze statue was molded is tke 
original one and a replicain marble is now 
on exhibition at the Royal Academy. The 
statue will soon be erected on the Thames 
Embankment, at Chelsea, 

An old artist friend and neighbor of Car- 

lyle, who lived within a stone’s throw of 
the great writer’s home, in Chelsea, told me 
that he hated pictures, and, although fre- 
quently in the artist’s house, would pever 
look at any of his works por those of other 
painters. He gave the artist a fine bust of 
Shelley, executed by Mrs. Leigh Huot, 
which I saw last evening. Carlyle’s house 
is pow vacated by his niece and her family, 
and the place has a forlorn and abandoned 
appearance, as empty houses are apt to 
have. At the artist’s house I met Theodore 
Watts, the friend to whom Swinburne dedi- 
cated his new volume ina very touching 
manner. Watts, who is a contributcr to 
The Atheneum, has lived for two years at 
Putney, with the poet, who wrote the son- 
peton the third anniversary of the day that 
they went there together. Swinburne’s 
brochure, | may add, is entitled ‘‘ Tristram 
of: Lyonesse, and Other Poems.” In his 
songs to and about children he strikes a 
new note, which will win back those early 
admirers who bave not been able to follow 
him in all bis later works. 

Hablot Knight Browne, who died a few 
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weeks ago and who was privately buried 
at Brighton; must now occupy & conspicu- 
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ous place in the history of the art of etch- 
ing. Under the name of “Phiz” and as 
the illustrator of Dickens he achieved at 
the early age of twenty Europeun celebrity. 
For two score years he was indefatigably 
industrious with his pencil upon wood, and 
with his etching needle upon copper and 
stone. Browne’s revown, however, was 
wholly professional and was never to the 
slightest extent personal. He was in his 
sixty-seventh year at the time of bis death. 

A fund is now being raised in London, 
to which several Americans bave contri- 
buted, toward the erection of a memorial 
to the prince of diarists, Samuel Pepys, in 
the Church of St. Olave, Hart Street, Mark 
Lave. It wason the fourth of June, 1703, 
that Pepys was interred in a vault in the 
church, by the side of his wife and mother. 
St. Oiave’s is one of the churches which 
escaped the famous fire of London of some 
two centuries ago, a fire which almost 
rivaled that of Chicago. I saw many in- 
teresting monuments in the curious old 
church, but none to Samuel Pepys, and it 
this omission that his mavy admirers pro- 
pose soon to supply. The diarist makes 
several allusions to St. Olave’s, which was 
his parish church. Among these entries are: 

‘*4th November, 1660—Lord’s Day. In 
the moro to our own church, where Mr, 
Mills did begin to nibble at the Common 
Prayer, by saying ‘Glory be to the Fath- 
er,’ etc., after he had the two psalms; but 
the people had been so little used to it 
that they could not tell what to answer. 
. » . My wife seemed very pretty, to- 
day, it beiug the first time I had given her 
leave to wear a black patch,” etc. 

Lorpos, Exogianp, July 19th, 1882. 





THE NEW ENGLAND OF THE 
SOUTH. 


BY CHARLES E. AARON, A. M. 





Our Boys in Bice, who with Burnside 
repulsed Lonogstreet’s desperate assaults on 
Knoxville, or with Sherman crossed the 
Cumberland Mountains at the outset of the 
memorable March to the Sea broughtback to 
their Northern homes recollections of the 
broad and beautiful valley which lies 
between Virginia and Georgia, in the heart 
of the Southern Apalachian region. They 
remember itasaland of seeming contra- 
dictious—a land of healthful breezes under 
u Southern sun; exempt from malaria anda 
stranger to yellow fever; producing the 
grains and fruits of the North in a latitude 
thatelsewhere yield cotton and rice. They 
remember its people as steadfastly loyal to 
the old flag, in the midst of secessiov, and 
they bave seen them forming almost the 
only break in the ‘‘ Solid South” of later 
years. Points of comparison and contrast 
betweeu various sections of our broad 
Republic continually suggest themselves to 
the traveler. We may find interest in 
noting here and there, as we pass, some of 
the characteristic features of the land and 
its people, which long since suggested for 
East Tennessee the title of ‘‘ The New Eng- 
land of the South.” 

“Land of the forest and the rock, 

Of dark blue lake and flowing river,” 
sings the poetin praise of his “own gieen 
land,” and we may adapt the tuneful strain 
to our New England of the South, omitting 
the lake, which is a stranger to this section, 
The succession of hill and vale, the abound- 
ing woodlands, the frequent and rapid 
watercourses, the rocks croppiug out on 
hillsides and forming palisades slong the 
rivers—all these are reminders of the his- 
toric land tbat lies beyond the Hudson, 

The broad plateau of the Cumberland re- 
calls the highlands of Vermont. The great 
valley of East Teuvessee proper may re- 
mind us of the rolling country of Western 
Massachusetts. And when we approach its 
eastern boundary and ascend the Unaka or 
Smoky Mountains (the true Alleghenies), 
we seem to stand once more on the glorious 
White Mountains of New Hampshire. The 
very names are identical, for the Indian 
word Unaka signifies white. 

If we turn our gaze westward again for 
the purpose of comparison, the almost ver- 
ticul eastern face of the Cumberland range 
gives us the impression that itis a lofty 
mountaiv-chain. In reality, it stands only 
one thousand feet above the broad valley 
which it overlooks, and its highest summits 
tise to only one-third the altitude of 
sonic of the peaks in the Allegheny range. 
The gtaudeur of Tennessee scenery cul- 
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minates in these Alleghenies, or Unakas, 
the boldest and greatest mountain mass east 
of Colorado. Join us, kind reader, a8 we 
wind our way up the side of the Great Bald 
Mountain, which stands directly on the 
state line, a few miles east of the Little 
Tennessee River and Jess than thirty miles 
due south of Knoxville, Our ascending 
road passes through woods, which include 
some of the finest specimens of tree growth 
that Eastern North America can display. 

“ This is the forest primeval. The murmuring pines 

andthe hemlocks . . . 

Stand like Druids of ola.” 

Nor these alone. Side by side with gi- 
gantic white pines and bemlocks we see 
magoificent stocks of the sugar maple, oc- 
casional samples of the black birch (named, 
from its handsome lumber, the North 
American mahogany), and of that pride of 
the Apalachian forests, the tulip tree, here 
called yellow poplar, with trunks of enor- 
mous circumference and tops towering 
‘grandly above all their forest brethren, ex- 
cept the white pine. Here, too, are lovely 
flowering trees and shrubs, the graceful sil- 
ver bell, the showy Stuartia, the sour wood 
(favorite food of the Southern honey bees), 
with countless rhododendrons and azaleas. 
Reaching the summit, we pass through a 
fringe of stunted oaks and beeches, and 
find ourselves on the Bald, so named be 
cause it is destitute of trees, though not 
of verduie. Ata hight which in Northern 
New Hampshire would present only bare 
or lichen-clad rocks, we find here a Juxurt- 
ant growth of grass, forming of the gevtly- 
rounded summit a field hundreds of acres 
in area, and, together with many grassy 
openings in the forest, affording pasturage 
to numbers of cattle sent here from the 
valleys, to Summer on the mountains, in 
charge of herders. Our guide utters a not up- 
musical call, and soon scores of sleck oxen 
and cows are standing around us, at a cau- 
tious distance, in mute expectancy of their 
stated supply of salt. Ia fancy we recur 
to the remote past, perhaps two centuries 
ago, when the buffalo and the elk pastured 
where these quiet herds now browse. 

But the glorious panorama that rises 
around us, uninterrupted in every direction, 
claims all our attention. Eastward and 
southward rise the mountains of North 
Caroliva, in seemingly endless succession. 
We distinguish among them the Black 
Mountain, covered with the black-green 
balsam fir; and in fall view, twenty miles 
east of us, also on the state line, stands 
Clingman’s Dome, the mountain mouvarch 
of the Eastern United States, towering full 
1,700 feet above the summit on which we 
stand and at least 500 feet higher than 
Mount Washington, in New Hampshire, 
Turning vorthward, we see the Coves, like 
lovely garden-spots, lying almust at our 
feet. Beyond them are the Chithowees, an 
outlying range of the Unakas, about 8,000 
feet in hight. Forty miles away, bounding 
the northwestern horizon, stretches the 
blue wall of the Cumberlands. Through 
the whole intervening space is spread out 
the broad valley of East Tennessee, inter- 
sected by many ranges of hills, dotted with 
scores of villages, and carpeted with thou 
sands of clearings, marking as many homes 
of indusiry and pexce. 

One point in the view must not be un- 
noticed, forming, as it d6e8; the most re- 
murkable feature in our present surround- 
ings and presenting at a nearer view one of 
the grandest natural phenomena east of the 
canyons of the Colorado. A few miles to 
the southwest we catch the glewm of a river. 
At this point the Little Tennessee forces its 
way through the Alleghenies in a stupen- 
dous chasm, 4,000 feet in depth, on its way 
to join the Holston and form the great river 
which gives its name to the state. The 
locality is almost inaccessible and but few 
tourists have gained a near view of this 
unique phenomevon. The gorge is narrow 
and winding, and the river is broken along 
its edges into foaming cascades and whirl- 
ing spray by the rocks that vainly oppose 
its passage, while the mighty mountsin- 
walls above seem to frown on the rash in- 
truder, The’ central current is deep and 
less broken, and many a daring Indian, in 
his canoe, has safely ventured the fearful 
passage. A glance at the map shows us 
that a few other rivers, rising on the west- 
ern slope of the Blue Ridge, ultimately force 
a passage through the more lofty Alleghe- 
nies, and enter Tennessee, to join the 
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Father of Rivers, thus making Southwest- 
erp. North Carolina a frontier portion of the 
great Vulley of the Mississippi. The gorge 
of the French Broad is only less grand and 
precipitous than that referred to above and 
its scenery may now be enjoyed in a ride 
over the-newly-opened French Broad River 
Railroad. 

To, account for the seeming reversal of 
Nature’s laws, by which fivers have cut 
their way through mountains higher than 
their source, has long been the study of 
geologists. We are indebted to a com- 
munication in the ‘‘ Proceedings of the 
Philadelphia Academy of Natural Sciences” 
for the substance of the following ingen- 
ious theory. Itis presumed that the Blue 
Ridge was upbeaved ata period previous to 
the elevation of the Alleghenies, and that 
the drainage system, having been estab- 
lished tothe westward, continued its ero- 
sion during the subsequent gradual up- 
heaval of the latter range. Add to this the 
fact that the Blue Ridge is chiefly com- 
posed of gneiss rocks, which resist the ac- 
tion of water much more firmly than do 
the softer sedimentary formations of the 
Alleghenies. But our Bald Mountain still 
has its best gift in reserve—its sunrise 
view 

Camping out near its crest, op a clear 
July night, a few years since, the writer 
was roused by his guide, near midnight, to 
hear the unmistakable cry of a panther. 
We renewed the fire, which had been blaz- 
ing at our feet, and again sddressed our- 
selves toslumber. In the early dawn, on 
our way to the summit, to enjoy the suurise, 
wesaw wild turkeys feeding on the ground 
within rifle range, aud afterward soaring in 
greater numbers above the tree-tops. To 
witness a sunrise on a glorious Summer 
morning amid the Southern Alleghenies is 
an event of a lifetime, such as some readers 
of THe INDEPENDENT have experienced on 
Mt. Washington or on a peak of the 
Adirondacks. In such an hour itis fora 
poet alone to find adequate speech: 

——“‘ See how all about us 

Kneeling, like hooded friars, the misty mountains 

Receive the benediction of the sun. 

Oh! glorious sight !" 

We have alluded to the ‘‘ Coves” which 
lie near the base of our mountain. These 
are isolated valleys, walled in by high and 
rugged spurs of the Unakas. The most 
secluded and picturesque of these is Cade’s 
Cove, a lovely valley, which no tourist in 
East Tennessee should fail to visit. Though 
accessible by but few and difficult roads, 
this valley possesses a nearly level surface 
of perhaps 8,000 acres of productive soil, 
abounding in springs of the coldest free- 
stone (soft) water, unlike the limestone 
water of the lower lands. Seventy years 
ago Cade’s Cove was an Indian settlement. 
Now it is peopled by an industrious com- 
munity, exclusively of the white race, 
loving their secluded valley, as the Swiss 
love their Alpine homes. They are a race 
of hunter farmers, every man and well- 
grown boy expert with the rifle in the still 
hunt and the drive, attesting the accuracy 
of their aim by many a haunch of venison 
and many a wild turkey that smokes upon 
their tables. The mountain rifleman could 
say, with Longfellow’s Cruzado : 

“T hate the crowded town ; 

leannot breathe shut up within its walls. 

Air—I want air and sunshine and blue sky, 

The feeling of the breeze upon my face, 

The feeling of the turf beneath my feet, 

And no walls but the lofty mountain-tops.” 
Modern appliances are iutroduced but 
slowly into these primitive settlements. 
Even stoves, lamps, and improved imple- 
ments are seen only in the possession of a 
few. The open chimney-places, with their 
biuzing logs, so suggestive of old-time hos- 
pitality, are the rule; not ouly here, but 
throughout the rural districts of the state. 
Almost equally prevalent are the spinning- 
wheel and the hand-loom. The clothing 
of the whole family is often entirely of 
home production, from the wool and cotton 
raised on the farm, through the processes of 
carding, spinning, dyeing, weaving, full- 
ing, cutting, and making up of the cotton 
jeans, linsey woolsey, and all-wool cloths, 

Ravines in these mountains have been the 
baunts of the “‘ moonshiners,” whose des- 
perate and sometimes successful resistance 
of the United States revenue officers is a 
theme of absorbing interest dround many a 
cabin fireside. To the fastuesses about , 
Cade’s Cove the patriot Brownlow fied, in 
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1861,. from those who thirsted for his blood. 
Here, too, fugitive crimivals have at times 
secreted themselves until, perbaps, forced 
to take refuge in the still more inaccessible 
gorges on the North Coerolina side, the 
region to which so many thousands of 
deserters from the Confederate armies fied, 
in the last year of the war, refusing longer 
to serve in a desperate cause, which had 
too truly proved itself ‘‘ the rich man’s war, 
but the poor man’s fight.” 

The wild gume on these mountains, as 
well as on the Cumberlands, isstillfar from 
extinct. Deer are gradually becoming 
scarce, but bears, which are more com- 
monly trapped than shot, are undoulbiedly 
as abundant now as they have been forsome 
years. The larger game-birds—the wild 
turkey and the pheasant or ruffed grouse, 
on the mountains, and the partridge or 
quail, on the lower lands—still reward the 
sportsman’s search. Among the carnivor- 
ous quadrupeds, classed as ‘‘ varmints,” 
rather than as game, the wild cat is occa- 
sionally treed, the fox is often started up 
by hunters and hounds, aud now and then 
wolves attack the sheep in clearings vear 
the mountains. The few panthers that re- 
main have retired to the wildest recesses, 
roaming widely and stealthily by night. 

Not to the sportsman only, but to the 
amateur in natural science, as well, East 
Tennessee is an elysium. ‘The botanist 
finds there a flora comprising mavy North- 
ern with Southern forms and the concholo- 
gist is delighted with the great variety of 
river and land shells. A vast and almost 
unsurpassed field is open to the geologist 
and varied forms of bird and insect life 
reward enthusiasts in these departments. 

WESsT PHILADELPHIA. 


THE COLORED PRESS CONVENTION 
IN WASHINGTON. 


BY A VISITOR. 











HERE is a remarkable picture, one rather 
unique in character und of some historical 
interest even for this locality, noted for his- 
toric scenes and events. It is a photo- 
graphed group of the recent convention of 
eclored journalists, assembled here from »\\ 
parts of tle country. There are some 
thirty odd in number, with one or two bon- 
orary members. 

They are seated, whether with an eye to 
effect or not, upon the broad steps of the 
Capitol, and their gaze is directed toward 
the East, from whence their ancestors 
came. Perhaps they are looking toward 
the Emancipation group, at the other end of 
the avenue, erected by the contribution of 
their own race. Above them towers the 
lofty dome of the Capitol; above it there 
seems to sail amid the clouds Crawford’s 
inspiring statue of ‘‘ Freedom,” gazing iu 
the same direction with them; while the 
bronze doors of the Rotunda beneath seem 
to stand invitingly open to these sons of the 
race so long oppressed, who, for this mo- 
ment, at least, leaving politics out of mind, 
have turned their backs literally upon 
the halls of legislation. On the left, above 
them, the statue of Columbus holds up the 
new world he has discovered for Castile 
and Leon and Humanity. On the other 
side, the contending forces of civilization 
and barbarism, not yet having ceased their 
struggle in America, seem to harmovize 
with the dusky group below. These jour- 
nalists, with a keen sense of humor and 
propriety, have impressed into their service 
two passing Negro newsboys, whom, papers 
under arm, they have stationed upon either 
side, like black mercuries, to add some 
business character to the group. 

Huddled shyly together on the steps 
above, two black girls have smugzied 
themselves (without the knowledge of the 
editors and correspondents, [ suspect), for 
the purpose of pleading, it would seem, for 
the recognition of their sex. Twenty-five 
years ago ‘‘ Negroes and Dogs” were not 
admitted within the precincts of the Cap- 
itol Ground, sacred to Southern chivalry 
and the interests of slavery, unless the 
Negro came as a servant, and even then 4 
pass was necessary. Our sadeyed man 
from the West, the rail-splitter of Lllinois, 
first made it possible for this race to ev- 
joy the freedom and fresh air of the 
parks and numerous reservations, some of 
which, it must be confessed, they very near- 
ly monopolize now. In appearance this 


group of our néarly-made citizens typify 
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quite accurately the race from which they 
come, in feature, bearing, and dress. They 
would be recognized anywhere, even away 
from the locale of the Capitol, as American 
Negroes, so easily does the race, by some 
unusual facility, adapt itself to every civil- 
ization with which it comes in contact. 
There is po uniform blackness here, how- 
ever. They are of all shades and types, 
features and hair, from pure Negro, seem- 
ingly, to equally pure, one would say, 
Caucasian, if, indeed, we bave such rare 
blood flowing unconsciously through our 
great national sea. They are, apparently, 
of different degrees of development, very 
paturaliy; some being graduates, as one 
facetiously remarked, of pine-knot univers- 
ity and ‘‘the ole plantation”; others slender- 
ly equipped with the rudiments of knowl- 
edge, gathered from the noble army of 
philanthropic men and women who, at the 
close of the Rebellion, sowed broadcast the 
seeds of learning, thrift, and ambition in 
that fertile, luxuriant, black soil of the 
South. Some, more fortunate, are gradu- 
ates of Northern colleges, academies, 
apd high schools; quite able, I am 
credibly informed, to construe Virgil, 
Cesar, and Sullust, solve an exponential 
equation, or demonstrate a problem of 
Euclid. Several of them are graduates in 
law, medicine, or theology, in addition to 
their other training, and a goodly number 
have held prominent positigns, national and 
state, during reconstruction. A few still 
feed at the Government crib, “‘ just like 
white folks.” One of the blackest bas won 
his way by competitive examipation from 
the lowest to the highest grade of clerkship, 
against white competitors, by no means a 
rare thing in the departments. One, a 
graduate of the Inner Temple, as _ barrister- 
at-law, was a useful correspondent of the 
Philadelphia Press during the war, and 
since has traveled in three continents and 
has written for English and continental 





apers. 

The political views of these journalists 
are hopefully divergent; at least, sufficiently 
so to disprove the Democratic verdict 
that ell Negroes are Republicans. It 
is true no nondescript Greenbacker of 
sable hue nor pronounced black Demo- 
crat appeared at this Convention; but 
some of the “Independents,” judging 
from their utterances, would not have to 
travel very far to enter the Democratic lives, 
They exhibit the peculiarities of their re- 
spective sections, and the Northern and 
Southern journalists are easily distinguished 
from each other. They were invited to call 
on the President during the sittings of the 
Convention, at an appointed hour. In con- 
sequence of the extraordinary pressure of 
business, they were kept waiting over an 
hour, at which some of the members be- 
came restive and apprehensive of some at- 
tempt at snubbing them. 

Had these gentlemen been more familiar 
with the White House and its endless, 
grinding routine of duties, they would not 
have been surprised at an apparent breach 
of etiquette, for which the President apol- 
ogized afterward, in his most gracious man- 
per. We ought not to blame the Negro’s 
sensitiveness. He istrained to expect insult 
and discrimination, So rare a sight is it to 
see him assert himself that even an unto- 
ward and unnecessary exhibition of bis 
dignity is not without its use. Besides, the 
Negro is an infrequent visitor at the White 
House, except when one of the leading men 
of his race isan applicant for office. The 
President, who bas a keen sense of thé 
humorous, mast bave sniiled at the sup- 
posed affront to their injured dignity, when 
he remembered, while conversing with 
them, the anxious relatives of Guiteau and 
a trembling District Commissioner waiting 
in the ante-room. 

This was the fourth annunal session of 
the Colored Press Association, and they 
met in the handsome Fifteenth-street. Pres 
byterian Church, opposite McPherson’s 
Square, where the first celebration of 
Emancipation in the District took place. 
Some of is remember ‘that occasion, for 
Henry Wilson, father of District Bman- 
cipation, rightfully presided, and the Rev. 
Garnet, late minister to’ Liberia, Was the 
orator. Some enemy sawed the supports 
of the platform, and, at an interesting part 
of the exercises, down came the platform. 
As Wilson and Garnet were p . from 
the débris, the future Vice-President re- 












marked to the future diplomat: ‘Iam used 
to standing, Garnet, on platforms not so 
strong as they should be. We must make 
them stronger.” 

The sessions of the Convention were 
quite interesting, judging from the reports 
of those who attended. The papers read 
were well written; the debates as spirited, 
full of points of order, and only a trifle 
less noisy than those of the Forty-seventh 
Congress. There was much real eloquence, 
ready repartee, some far-fetched resolu- 
tions, which did not pass, notably one con- 
demuivg President Arthur, on account of 
his action in the Flipper case, and some sens- 
ible ones, which did pass. 

The most important papers read were 
those on ‘‘Independence in Politics,” 
“Mixed Schools,” and “‘ Statistics of Relig- 
fous Organizations.” The political and 
school questions were handled with a de- 
gree of frankness quite unknown in white 
conventions, The force of local associa- 
tions and training appeared conspicuously 
here. The Southern members, for the most 
part, were opposed to ‘‘Mixed Schools,” 
for political reasons, while a majority of 
those from the North favored the idea and 
quoted the success of the plan in their 
respective localities. The strongest ‘“* In- 
dependents” were from Chicago and New 
York City. The heaviest party men were 
from Georgia and the District of Columbia. 

Although there are many colored members 
of the Typographical Union here at work 
ia the Government Printing Office, none 
were present as members of this Cooven- 
tion. One of the flercest contested battles for 
the rights of their race was fought in this 
same Government Printing Office, under 
Government Printer Clapp. 

There were many ivteresting facts rela- 
tive to the progress of the colored people, 
particularly coucerning Negro ventures in 
jourvalism, which were quite new to most 
of the auditors, as well as to the few white 
people who attended the Convention. 
Frederick Douglass, Richard T. Greener, 
B. K. Bruce, and P. B. 8. Pinchback were 
made honorary members, on account of their 
services as colored editors. What positive 
eod was attained by these journalists it 
were, perhaps, bard to conjecture. The 
President expressed his surprise to see so 
many colored editors. Many other people 
were surprised and delighted. Most of them 
owned their papers, as well as edited them. 
But two members traveled on free passes 
came out in one of the humorous debates; 
one, a@ gentleman who writes regularly for 
a leading white daily, the other, one who 
came from Arkansas as the guest of the Ar- 
kansas Democratic Press Association, then 
visiting Washington on its annuai excur- 
sion. 

Sometimes the way seems long, the delays 
many, and the disappointments not a few, 
as we head our way toward that haven of 
complete civil and political liberty, the 
goalof our common country. The results 
often seem meager or of doubtful value, 
viewed from our limited points of observa- 
tion. Often, indeed, the pendulum seems 
to swing back so far as to make us fearful 
it will not return. 

As [ look on this picture of Negro jour- 


valists, seated on the very steps of the Cap. | 


itol, and afterward sée, as I descend the 


western staircase, Lynch, of Missiesippi, | 


welking arm in arm with a prominent Dem- 


ocrat, well known to New Yorkéts, and | 


then, as I take a seat ina horse-car, at the 
base of the Naval Monoment, see Captain 
Robert Smalls, the hero of the “Planter,” 
receiving the congratulations of friends, 
ou being awarded his rightful seat, I real- 


izehow vast has been the stride in our 
higher national life since our boys occu- | 
pied the House of Representatives in the | 
battle Spring of 1861 avd the slave-pen 


and thé auctfon-block were the chief ob- 
jects of interest in that muddy, swampy, 


Nimrod led the way in the early. centuries 


in ell the great lines of human activity and 


thought. What wé dwe t6 these early 
pioneers, the descendants of Ham, has been 
rarely estimated with strict impartiality. 
What might not these descendants of Ham 
do for up im literature, art, music, could we 
only divest ourselves of Mie prefudiéés 
against his color and previous condition? 
What opportusity shall-we accord them 


seems to be the one living problem left us’ 


for solution with regard te this race, The 
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various phases of it are: ieadeod | 
expatriation, subjection. Perhaps the 
black journalists here seated under the pro- 
tecting xgis of the living statue of Free- 
dom may, io the not remote future, du 
much toward a happy solution of this 
question. 

Wasmrmeron, D. C. 





HOW TO GET AT OUR PEOPLE. 
AN ADDRESS. 

BY THE REV. CHARLES H. SPURGEON. 
[Delivered at the Annual Meeting of the London Bap- 

tist Association.) 

Arter referring to a letter which had been 
read from the Rev. Mr. Stanford, Mr. Spurgeon 
said: *“*WhenI consented to prepare an ad- 
dress for this morning I was not aware what I 
was consenting to. I thought it was an ad- 
dress to the brethren in the afternoon, for about 
twenty minutes. TI certainly should not have 
accepted this task just now had I known what 
it was, for I have been incessantly laboring 
since I came home, and have had no time to 
give to proper preparation. However, I am 
rather glad of that, because you know [ do not 
object to your cutting me up any quantity 
when I have done. I do not mind what you 
say. Several times, when I have been present, 
I bave beard brethren criticise in astyle that | 
think ought to be dropped. We do not come 
bere to read themes, like the young men in the 
college, and to be cut up by one another, and 
the remarks ought not tobeso much about the 
style as about the general subject for the profit 
of all. Many have thought this, but nobody 
has said it. because they feared it would be 
thought they were screening themselves from 
criticism. 1 do not care about your criticism 
an atom. I “should like to see our young 
brethren free to give addresses or papers to us, 
and that when the addresses are dove some of 
our young brethren should feel quite at home, 
and that they might say a little without anyone 
pouncing upon them for having made a foolish 
remark. The more our Association becomes 
perfectly homely and everybody perfectly free 
the better it will serve its purpose. When I 
have done, cut me up and let that be the finish 
of the cutting up. I ama victim that will get 
all together again afterward. I know some 
that have not been able to do that. 

I thought I would say a little—it will be 
rough and ready—upon how to get at our peo- 
ple, bow to get close upto them. Ido not 
mean how to get them inside, whether by 
blowing trumpets, or by sounding fiddles, or 
Salvation Army schemes, or anything of the 
kind. I should suggest that we, every one of 
us, do what we think best, and not say hard 
things about other people for doing what they 
think best. Anything on earth is better than 
letting those people go to Hell. If you do not 
like the way I use, use your own way, brother. 
However, the question I am going into is how 
to get at them when you have got them; how 
really so to preach that you will get at their 
souls. We all mean business. ‘We do not 
preach officially, because we sre called to per- 
form that vocation; but we look upon it as 
something that hasan end and purpose. We 
want these people’s hearts and copsciences to 
be touched; we want their souls to be saved. 
When I go into. a house nowadays, frequently 
they do not offer me anything to eat (I do not 
find fault with that); but they bang the plates 
onthe wall. Why don’t they bave them down 
and give us something? I have sometimes 
fancied that there are preachers who display 
their plates on the wall—very nice plates, fine 
sort of china; buat the people starve. They 
don’t want chins ; they want bread, they want 
meat, sometbing that they can feed upon. You 
and I.go in for the practical and useful. I do 
pot believe we have a cracked plate among us 
that is not used. We have cracked plates and 
ebipped plates and all sorts of plates ; but they 
are all being used. I hope that is the condition 
of allof us, tbat everything is being put to 
practical account in the service of God. 

We want to save men; not merely to aston- 
ish them. You can be astonished by some 
preacbers—of course, I am not alluding to any 
bow extant, but to some that have gone to 
Heaven. lt is perfectly wonderful how they 
preach. We stand, and, like Mauoab’s wife, 
look on while the angel works wonders, per- 
feetly charmed and amused by such a grand 








f 3b ben it is , dear 
and disappointing Capital. Mizraim and | Gisplay of oratory ; but, w ones, 


me, you forget what you have beard and most 
hearers do the same. 

We did not come into the world to astonish 
our brethren with dignified manners. Some 
bretbrem have the art of repelling people by 
their astonishing dignity. They are men and 
great men, and they let everybody see it, I 
gawa footman the other day, decked omt with 
gol4 all over; and, after a little while, I saw 
hie mester, not betier dressed than Lam. I 
could not help thinking that there are some 
ministers that are a deal more important than 





Jesus Christ was. . If Jesus Christ had been 
sbout now, Iam sure that [ should have 
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fo “fear to fo Up “and speak to him. 


Sometimes the master is not half so big 
as the man, because he is a great deal big- 
ger. I believe the object of every man here is 
to attract the people; not to keep them down 
below, while you occupy a higher platform. 
The Claytonian style is happily extinct; but 
there was a time when the principal thing 
seemed to be the dignity of the minister, and 
the dignity of the deacon folfowed, in con- 
sequence. Those were glorious times for 
official gentlemen; but they have passed and 
gone forever, and now we wish to draw people, 
tustead of standing above them and asking 
them to admire us. I trust we do not wish to 
fill them with awe of ourselves. Of course, the 
more they respect us the better; but that must 
ail be used to attract them to our Master. 

Far be it from us, also, to preach so as to 
irritate them. Some count it their duty to so 
depict certain people that they shall be stirred 
up and made angry. I don’t think that many 
people go to Heaven in a passion, or that grace 
works inthe heart when they are out of tem- 
per. Neither is there much use tn worrying 
them with that last bit of the sermon. If it 
had been left out, it might have been greatly 
blessed. As it was uttered, it made the people 
tired. Our one object is to get the people 
close to ourselves, and then toapply to them 
the Word of God. Now, brethren, how are we 
to do that? 

I think the first thing {s really to be very 
near our people in our hearts, to love them in- 
tensely. We should never speak to them really 
beyond ourselves. I was saying to the stu- 
dents, the other day, that the style must be the 
man ; that in the formation of a style the prin- 
cipal thing is the formation of the man. A 
man must love, and then his mode of 
address will become loving, in consequence, 
There is more in the man than we have ever 
thought as to the ministry, and in the pre- 
paration of the orator the (rue speaker should 
begin with the preparation of the man. What 
you want your address to be, that you must be 
yourself. Have you never heard persous say 
**I donot care much about that congregation 
of mine. It is a parcel of servant-girls” ? Then 
don’t you preach to them. God will never 
bless you to servant-girls, because you do not 
know the unutterable value of their souls, and 
the sooner you address yourselves to peeresses 
and others, the better for them. In God’s 
Providence there must be a few cut out to 
preach to peeresses and duchesses. Dear 
brother, devote yourself to that task. ‘I 
never could get on with that congregation,” 
said one tome. ‘‘ They area parcel of agri- 
culturists. The biggest farmer there 
seems to know nothing except the dif- 
ference between tarmuts and wurziles.’’ 
The moment we despise them we 
have lostthem. [ donot think -itisa great 
thing to go up; it is a great thing to go down. 
At Mentone my room is two flights of stairs 
above the street one way, but out at the back 
I go up two flights of stairs to get at the peo- 
ple. When I went out at the back, | went up 
two flights of stairs to see them; when I went 
out at the front, I went down two flights to see 
them. That is the kind of ministry I wish 
cultivated. Here are these servant-girls and 
farmers down-stairs ; here are some very intel- 
lectual, learned brethren, like those around 
me. NowlI am going up-staire. It ought to 
be as easy to go up two flights as to go down 
two flights, andas pleasant. But, if there wase 
friend living at the back of the bouse who was 
most objectionable, I used to find my legs 
grow very stiff; and, if there was anybody 
down below thatI did not particular! want 
to see, I used always to have an inclination to 
excuse myself for not going down; but, if 
there bad been anybody that I wished to see, I 
could beve run pretty smartly. The young 
preacher, with limited education, should 
school himself to speak accurately and cor- 
rectly to reach the sinuer, who would be sure 
to criticise bim if he made a blunder, and he 
would thereby fail to produce any great effect ; 
on the other hand, the brother whose style 
of speech fis above the ordinary laborer 
should come down to speak, so as to be 
anderstood by the laborer, if he really 
loves him. Some young brethren will go 
down and settle at Slocum-in-the-Marsh. 
Brother, stick toit, That Slocum-in-the-Marsh 
is the best place in England. There are 


people there that are far more excellent than” 


anybody in Newington or Bloomsbury, and 
you have a call from God to Slocum-in-the- 
Marsb. 

Next to that, there is a way of drawing very 
near to people before you see their faces, in 
much prayer forthem. Isit nota very blessed 
thing, that habit of some brethren of getting 
mames of friends in the congregation and 
praying for them.in detail, and sometimes go- 
ing through their case before God, describing 
allthey kvow that has caused them troublé 
and anxiety, marking the difficulty they have 
in dealing with those cases, and setting them 
beforethe Lord? Though tbey are far away 
and do not know that you are praying for 
them, you are still very tear, and you will coms 
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munion for them,to have communion with them 
@s you never had before. If our heart is 
thinking of them; if our soul all day long feels 
them like a burden on us; if we feel we must 
break their hearts, or else our own will break ; 
if they are borne on our hearts as the children 
of Israel were borne on the heart of Moses—we 
must get at them. We have done nearly all the 
work and it is only a matter of detail as to 
what next shall be done. 


Then I think it is a capital thing for us 
preachers, whevever we get Into the pulpit, to 
be perfectly at home. I know some brethren 
that seem never at home except in their own 
houses. When they get into the pulpit, they 
shut the door and they shut themselves out. 
They were not there at all; it was somebody 
else, quite distinct and different. Have not I 
heard abrotber speak one way to me down- 
stairs, and quite another way in the pulpit—a 
different style aliogetber? Where is that ex- 
cellent John Smith that saidto me just now 
** You are heartily welcome. Have another cup 
of tea’? Do not you think that the more we 
talk to people justas if we stood up in the 
drawing-room, with half a dozen around us, 
and talked more simply what we bave in our 
heart, tbat would be the best style? Is not the 
Ciceronian style to a great degree false, and is 
not all the style that most orators assume, as 
far as it is artificial, a false thing and, there- 
fore, an improper vebicle for conveying truth ? 
Is not that the finest eloquence, thatof Demos- 
thenes, who felt like a mad fellow against 
Philip, and said it anybow, so that he could 
get them to hate Philip thoroughly? That is 
the way to speak. You have got a grand 
thought, that carries you quite away with it; 
and then you speak as if you really meant it 
and wanted to carry them away with it also. 
We should go into the pulpit, then, asif we 
were more at home there than anywhere else ; 
asif we felt we were among the people that 
loved us. That we should not be at home ata 
debating club, discussing some vexed question ; 
but when we come into the pulpit, among God’s 
own people, and talk of God’s own Son, to 
effect God’s own purpose, we ought to be 
every bit of us at home, so as to make the 
people feel : *‘ Here is a real friend come totalk 
tous, He does not try to shine nor to make 
us think whet a good speaker he is. All he 
wants to do isto get us to believe certain 
things and feel their power.”” I am sure that 
is the way to get at them. 

But then we must get at the people with real 
fnustruction. Itake it that every sermon ought 
to teach something ; not merely to arouse en- 
thusiasm about something, but to distinctly 
teach some great truth, and then al) the arous- 
ing brings out that truth. Now the truth 
must always be taught ina way that people 
can receive it. I have heard the term “simple 
Gosple’’ so often that sometimes I have thought: 
“I wonder whether the brother thought 
I was simple, too, because it was so aw- 
fully simple.”” Ido not mean simple inthe 
sense of plainness, for the plainer the better; 
but there are some who put alittle drop of Gos- 
pel, and seem to think it would be too thick 
a cream for my digestion, and they water it 
down to just such alittle bitof thought. It 
seems to me that the simplicity of the Gospel 
should rest more in the fullness of it than in 
the thinness of it ; and the power and essence 
of the Gospel should be given undiluted in its 
glorious simplicity. There must be something 
in it, aud that something must be put so that 
the person can take it. We used to use that 
illustration to Sunday-school teachers about 
trying to put a whole loaf into a child’s mouth 
atonce. It hasto be crumbeddown. And we 
used to hear about a man going about witb an 
engine and squirting all over bundreds of bot- 
tles, and, of course, got nothinginto any bottle. 
How much better it was to just pour it stead- 
ily into one bottle atatime. We will not get 
near the people if we seem to squirt tustruc- 
tion over them; but we should get hold 
of them and try to pour it itn. Par- 
don me for saying that I do not think 
most of us have acorrect ideaof the dense 
ignorance of people. | do not mean of the 
outsiders; but of those who come to bear us. 
It is really wonderful, when you get to talk to 
them, to see what wrong meanings they attach 
to pbrases which are commonplaces with us. 


_l had a lesson one day that I shall not forget. 


A man said to me: “‘ You don’t believe in writ- 
ten prayers?’’ I said: ‘** No, I did not.” He 
said: ‘‘I wieh you would make a prayer some 
time for us. I used to bear you pray; but it 
was vot until one evening, when you said, 
* You that feel it can say ‘ Amen’ after me, and 
I will pray for you, aud, if you like, you can easy 
word after word.’’’ He ssid: “‘ That was the 
first vocal prayer Lever uttered, for I really 
bad not known bow to put words together to 
express my desire before.’’ There are some 
persons thet want prayers made for them, and 
God has made one for them: ‘' Take with you 
words, and ssy, Receive us graciously and love 
us freely.” We bave to get a long way down 
te get into the people’s mind these simples, 
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fresh from the closet, where you have bad com- | thoughts, that seem to be known to every- | at home, who had many children, just at the Bunn Hotes 
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body. ; 

I do not know that we do much good when 
we try to clear up very difficult subjects, in- 
stead of stating what God says about them. 
There wasa fellow tried to sweep a path for 
me, the other day,and he ran in front of me, 
kicking up such a dust that I wished he had 
left the path alone; and some bretbren do 
sweep paths of difficulty up for poor souls till 
they blind them with the dust. ‘I like to get 
into the interior of a subject,’’ says one. 1 
went into the interior of a large statue at 
Munich. I stood just inside the nose of it, and 
it was very dark, and I could not tell anything 
about it ; but I went outside the statue, to a 
considerable distance, and then I admired ite 
proportions and beauty. But I had been in- 
side the nose, in the interior; and I advise you 
to keep out of it. Then there is something 
which you consider a deep subject; and that 
won't pay you any better—certainly not as to 
the practical use of it to the people. It will 
only tend to cover yourself with dust and raise 
in your mind a thousand doubts. There is 
such a way of mending roads that you cannot 
travel on them, because there are too many 
stones. I wish we could get a steam-roller to 
go over the doubts and squash them down, 
and that the grace of God might act like water, 
to enable us to grind them down. But when 
you deal with a doctrine, and a deep one, mind 
that you explain it so that the most stupid 
person there hasan idea of it. We must try 
this plan and that plan, and set the same truth 
out in many lights, before at last the eye that 
we desire to win will be charmed with the 
beauty of that which we exhibit. 

In addition to instructing the people, we 
want to impress them there and then with the 
importance of the truth. It is a grand thing 
when a sinner feels himself caught in a sermon 
and does not see his way out ‘of it, like ina 
Tyrolese valley, where of old the Austrian so 
set his guns and forts that the whole valley 
might be commanded. I have ridden up such 
a valley, where there bas been such a fort. The 
coachman turned that way, and there was the 
fort; he turned the other way, and there wasthe 
fort. As the map said: “‘ That confounded fort 
commanded the whole valley, so that there 
was not a chance of the passenger escaping.” 
Ob! when you are preaching, if you can, get it 
so that you set the truth so that he cannot 
escape from it, and that, turn wherever he 
like, it seems leveled and almed at him. 


I am afraid that sometimes we preach as if 
we were talking about some very great sinners 
in the planet Jupiter, about the possibility, 
probability, and hopefulness of thelr being re- 
claimed. Our preaching occasionally is, by the 
very look of our eyes, not directed to the peo- 
ple. Some brethren look up to the ventilator in 
a high, ecstatic state. I have often wished that 
there had been a sinner up in the ventilator. 
An impression is evidently meant to be pro- 
duced about sometbing a good way off. One 
morving I heard a very excellent sermon. I 
suppose it was justifying the slaughter of the 
Canaanites. Idonot care a penny about the 
Canaanites; but that was all that was inthe 
sermon, and it did not do anybody any good, 
and I do not think the preacher cared. He was 
a paid chaplain. But you and I care about 
these sinners around about us. We want them 
to feel their lost estate, to fly to Jesus Christ, 
and at once. And we are not thinking so 
much about whetber tbey may come to Christ 
in ten years’ time; but we preach asif this 
were the only chance of dealing with them, as 
if now or never was the opportunity for their 
souls, and they must close in with Christ now 
or else reject him. If we had got ito 
that state, we sbould strike the neil on 
the head and expect some biessing to come 
from it. The old sailor said: “I’m a whaler; 
I go out catching whales; but that ere ser- 
mon is like a ship that has got no barpoons oh 
board.”’ There are some sermons very good 
ships, excellent ships; but no harpoons on 
board. .We want gaus, loaded with a bit of 
lead, to strike the man and lay bim low. 

If we want to get near our people, we must 
not only do it in the pulpit, by our instruction, 
but we must be always on the watch for them. 
I do not know sbout going from house to 
house, visiting our people. It is very import- 
ant and we lay it down as a duty; but I have 
watebed our dear brethren who have been 
great at visiting—well,I bave beard some 
preach better than they do. That is all I have 
got tosay. Ihave not observed anything mi- 
raculously good about the presching of friends 
who spend all their time in that particular de- 
partment. Either the preacher wears out al- 
together or else you hear—well, the same ser- 
mon three times witbin two years. How is he 
to do otherwise? I bave beard that Dr. 
Binney, when be was requested by his 
deacons to visit more, gave notice on s 
Sundey that be would visit all the week. 
He selected the time for calling on people. 
He would cal] on gentlemen in the city about 
twelve or one, when they were in the very 
thick of business ; and be would calle sisters 





time when they were putting the children to 
bed. On the Sunday, after spending the whole 
week at it and after reading and praying and 
so op, he said: “I am very sorry; but, as 
friends wished me to spend my time in visit- 
ing, I have done so, and bave had no time to 
prepare a sermon, and I wil), therefore, dis- 
miss you with a benediction.”” I believe that, 
during the afternoon he Jooked out an old ser- 
mon that he had given years before, and he 
told them be would give them that; but that 
aslong as he was engaged in visitation he 
could give them vo new sermons atall. I be- 
Neve they caved in, and thought that, on the 
whole, they had better have the preaching. 
Brothers, with all the force of my being, I 
say: Whatever you do, keep your sermon 
up to the mark. You will visit the 
people better by sermons than by call- 
ing in upon them. Do keep the sermons 
right. The pulpit is the very Thermopyle of 
this war, and you must hold the pulpit. There 
isakind of visitation from the pulpit of an- 
other sort in which you come home to all their 
wants and needs, and they go away saying: 
“Our minister said the very thing, as if be 
had been in our hearts.’ That is what I 
mean ; when they shall feel that, though we 
have not spent a penny in shoe-leather or a 
shilling in cabs in going to their doors, yet we 
have come into their hearts with a message 
fresh from Heaven. But, supposing that we 
cannot do the visiting, we can see them some- 
times. In a hotel I notice the bulk of the 
people come down to the table d’héte ; but there 
are five or six staying up-stairs ill, and there 
are some cranky, crotehety people who never 
will be converted at the table d’héte. But you 
must send up their dinner to bed ; and I would 
send it up, and hot, too, and hope that they 
may get strong enough to come down to the 
table a’héte, and there be fed with the rest. 
We must get at them. Wecannot allow any 
one person to perish because our general effort 
is not suited to the singularity of that person’s 
idiosyncrasy. 

We must be always very wise in our choice 
of times. One dreadfully wet, rainy day I 
walked on the plier. A fellow eomes up to me 
and says: ‘“‘ Have a boat, sir? Nice day for a 
boat, sir.’? There were breakers out in the dis- 
tance, and the spray was dashing up, and it 
was raining in addition, and yet he says: 
** Nice day for a boat, sir.” There is a way of 
somehow or other making Jesus Christ come 
in consecutive to something else. Somebody 
has come in just before him, and they could 
not shut the door to them, and he comes in 
after. Often you may get hold of some peo- 
ple with a serious thought by prefacing it with 
ajoke. I bave tried to tickle an oyster, until 
he really thought I was laughing at him. Then 
he opened bis mouth tolaugb, and [ puta knife 
in. There ate certain minds that require just 
that, and, while they recollect the bon mot, 
they recollect the good thing that came after 
it; and if it does not there and then effect the 
work, it, nevertheless, does so by and by. 
There are some others who, if you are to teach 
them at all, must be taught by something that 
is deed serious. Very well. Giveit to them 
that way. Anybow, we have to get them to 
— Christ and by some means we mean to 
do it. 

I think it isa bad plan always to preach to 
sinners at the end of a sermon. They duck 
their heads when they know the shot is com- 
ing. Give a bit to the sinner just when he 
thinks you are going to talk to the saints. 
There is a deal in thé surprise power of 
sermons. A man is looking fora nice bit of 
consolation to the saint and he is pocvaring 
bis mind to hear it, and then you let him know 
that he is not a saint, and he is surprised. If 
all the sermonsto sinners are preached in the 
evening, What becomes of the sinnerstbat come 
in the morning? Let them have a bitin the 
preface sometimes. I believe the application 
of a sermon can sometimes be as well placed in 
the beginning as at the end, and sometimes in 
the middle. I believe ween ought to 
know himself and ought to know his God, and 
if be is a preacher, he ought to know his people 
and study them through and through until he 
finds, at last, that blessed weak point through 
which the Gospel may penetrate to their souls. 
There is a blue grotto on the Island of Capri. 
T have been twice to see it and will go again, 
please God. The mouth of the cave goesdown 
tothe level of the water, and you can only gointo 
it atlow water ina bost. Then you lie down 
and pop under, and there you are in the grotto. 
Well, it repays you for the waiting in getting 
there. e sinners’ minds seem to lie open 
to the tide, and you can go in and out when 
you like; butthere are others for whom you 
must wait and hover about to cateh the tide 
until you say: “‘Here Iam.” And what a 
blessed thing it is to get Into the heart at last. 
How splendidly Gy wet when they do yield. 
I have seen those I have hammered at for years 
give themselves wholly upto it. We have to 
get right side by side with some of these ships 
of war ; we have got to hold them from stem 


to the o ion (we have n bored by many 
of them); but we must be 
lt must work with some 


and it will som come to this: either 
will make you 2 Christian or you shall make 
mean infidel. One of thetwoit shall be. If 
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AMERICAN HYMN WRITERS. 
UNITARIANS (Continued). 





BY PROFESSOR FREDERIC M. BIRD. 


Frepgric Hexry Henez, D.D. 

Born 1805, in Cambridge, where bis father 
was for many years tutor and professor; 
studied in Germany; graduated at Harvard, 
being class poet 1825, and at the Divinity 
School, 1828; became pastor at West Cam- 
bridge (now Arlington), 1829; at Bangor, 1835; 
at Providence, 1850; and, at Brookline, 1856— 
1872 ; when he was made professor of German 
literature at Harvard, baving for fifteen years 
before held the chair of eclesiastical history in 
the Theological School. His ‘Prose Writers 
of Germany” (1848) is well known. With Dr. 
(now Bishop) Huntington, be published 
‘“‘Hymns for the Church of Christ,” 1858. 
His own contributions to this volume were 
Nos. 8, 284, 250, 659, originals; 190 and 836, 
translations from Goethe; and 852, from 
Lutber. 

“Sovereign and transforming Grace !” 
This is a fine hymn, simple, strong, and 
earnest. It deserves much wider recognition 
than ft has received. It is ‘‘greatly altered 
and revised’ from an original of twice the 
length, written for the ordination of D. H. Bar- 
low, at Lynp, Maes., Dec. 9th, 1829. This 
original I have never seen. 

“Twas the day when God's Anointed, 

Died for us the death appointed, 
Bleeding on the guilty cross.” 

A powerful and striking piece, which Dr. 
Putnam considers “ worthy of a place among 
the best ever written.’? It was made fora con- 
firmation service at Bangor, Good Friday, 
1843. Martineau, following the ‘‘ Book of 
Hymns” and ‘‘ Hymns of the Spirit,’’ uses the 
last half of it, beginning: 

“It is finished, Man of Sorrows! 

From thy cross our nature borrows 
Strength to bear and conquer thus.” 

One would think that this was orthodox enongh 
for anybody; but thus farits acceptance seems 
to be as limited as if the Unitarians held a copy- 
right on it. 

“ Beneath thine hammer, Lord, I lic.” 
Also a good, true, and devout piece, but not 
widely known. It was “ written ata time of 
severe trial and great depression.” Date not 
given. 

“A mighty fortress is our God.” 

This is by far his greatest success, outwardly 
judged, and may contest with Carlyle’s the 
honor of being the best rendering of “‘ Hin 
feste Burg.” It appeared in Dr. Furness’s 
“*Geme of German Verse,”’ 1852, and has been 
accepted by the Reformed ‘‘ Hymns of the 
Churchb,’’ 1869, and the Methodist “‘ Hymnal.” 
1878, as well as by Martineau, who makes one 
of his few blunders in assigning it to Samuel 
Longfellow. A few other lyrics by Dr. Hedge 
may be found in bis collection, as above in- 
dicated, and in Dr. Putnam’s “Singers and 
Songs.”’ 
SaMvuEL GREENLEAF BuLFINCg, D.D., 1809—70, 

He was born in Boston, bat taken in 1818 to 
Wasbington, where his father was architect 
of the Uapitol. He graduated at Columbian 
College, in that city, 1817,and in divinity at 
Cambridge, 1820. He was ordained by Dr. 
Gilman, in Charleston, 1831, and staid there 
long enough to put forth a little volume of 
poems, 1834; then ministered at Pittsburgh, 
1887 ; Washington, 1838; Nashua, N. H., 1845; 
Dorchester, 1852; and East Cambridie, 1965. 
Besides the ‘‘ Poems,’’ be published ‘‘ Contem- 
plations of the Saviour,’ Boston, 1832, contain- 
ing, besides other matter, 28 hymns or deyo- 
tional poems of his own; ‘‘ Lays of the Gospel,” 
100 original lyrics, 1845; and “‘ The Harp aod 
the Cross,”’ a compilation, 1857. 

Mr. Bulfinch seems to me one of the 
most meritorious and estimable among the 
goodly company of sacred poets of his sect. 
His tone is that of pure and chastened devo- 
tion ; he is always sober and reverent, as well 
as graceful. Much force and fire he had not, 
and it, doubtless, was notin him to make avery 
strong or deep impression ; tut for devotional 
reading many of bis verses are excellent and 
for singing bis mark, such as it is. is in all the 
Unitarian collections, while one of his earliest 
pleces is almosteverywhere. 

“Gall to the Sabbath day.” (1832. 
Baptists, Presbyterians, Methodists, and even 
some Anglicans have accepted this, though: it 
is not at al] a great bymn nor (except for pop- 
ular utility) bis best. Some books, as Robin- 
son, Hatfield, and Martineau, begin it with the 
second stanza: 

“Lord, in this sacred bour.” 
Martineau accepts two more of his, also dated 


and 
“ Bet not thy heart withiz thee burned 7° 


“ © suffering Friend of human kind ” 








and natural religion, also represent faithfully 
their author’s grave, gentle mind and style. 
I mention a few more of his best: 
“Lord, in whose might the Saviour trod 
The dark and stormy wave.” (1883.) 
“Tolling through the livelong night.” (1882.) 
“ Father, when o’er our trembling hearts 
Doubt’s shadows gathering brood. (1844) 
“The aged sufferer waited long 
_ Upon Bethesda’s brink.” (1882.) 


“ How glorious is the hour 
When first our souls awake.” 


Others by him may be found in the Cheshire 
“Christian Hymne,” 1845; the Unitarian As- 
sociation’s “Hymn and Tune Book,” 1869; 
and other like collections. 
Lenten UNIVERSITY. 
LE 


Sanitary. 


THE GREAT UNWASHED. 





WE flatter ourselves that the time has passed 
when dirt or uncouthness per se can create any 
enthasiasm. We have heard of a German pro- 
fessor who regarded the human body as self- 
cleansing, end in the consistency of an ethereal 
philosophy rather attracted admirers in his 
persistent advocacy of natural conditions, We 
do not at present know of any sect of phi- 
losophers that now have the bydrophobia. We 
are inclined to think that immersion views are 
gaining in social, if not in theologic circles. 
The relations existing between water and 
humanity are now peaceful. Still, we have our 
misgivings as to actual facts. We once 
attempted a numerical record of persons who 
were being examined fora draft, in order to 
find out how mang were familiar with the 
bodily use of water. The apparent result was 
that a very large majority do not suppose that 
water was intended for application, ex- 
cept to the face, neck, and hands, and 
occasionally to the feet. The woman 
or man who takes a bath each day and 
knows the luscious refreshment thereof can 
scarcely conceive how any one would miss the 
recreation. Quite different is it with multi- 
tudes of respectable people, who, because 
they do not frequently wash, are easily chilled 
by a little water and donot persevere in its use. 
So mary, !oo, have not time to wash. We even 
doubt whether the bathing of childreu under 
twelve yeara of age Is as common and as thor- 
ough as it used to be before'the days of wurses. 
For a month or more in very hot weather bath- 
ing seems to be natural; but to many it also 
seems natural to confine the luxury to the 
heated term. It is worthy of study how far 
bathing may be practiced during the whole 
year. The various degrees of warm, tepid, and 
bot baths are adapted to very many who will not 
at all times bear the shock of cold. We think 
that every measure that has for its object the 
utilizing and popularizing of the use of water 
should meet with hearty commendation. It is 
for this reason that the public bath should be 
provided in every large city and in many of our 
smaller villages. It is not difficult of regula- 
tion and affords a cheap and healthful, as well 
as cleanly luxury. We would like to see an 
association formed for the purpose of opening 
and maintaining baths In every town of two or 
three thousand inhabitants. The medium and 
laboring classes suffer very much for want of 
these conveniences. Unable tolive in houses 

where bathing appliances are furnished, and 
often in such close use of apartmentsas !o for- 
bid frequent general ablutions, the body is left 
to cast upon the clothing too many of its skin 
secretions. Where public baths have been 
adopted they have met with large patronage. 
Newark was able one season to furnish over 
one million baths at less than two cents cost 
per person. The gaio that such an arrange- 
ment is in social aod civic cleanliness is well 
worth the attention of all philanthropists. 
There isno good reason why the use of the 
bath ehould not be extended over a much 
longer season and be used far more extensive- 
ly, both as a healthful and remedial agent. 
Not only the common water bath, but the salt 
bath, the sulphur bath, and other medicated 
baths ean be easily put within the reach of the 
soasses. It is now demonstrated that many 
cases of ill health occur because the skin is 
not able to perform its part as the great 
emunétory of the system. The convoluted 
and spiral tubes of the sweat-gland represen: 
about 2}; miles of tubing. The amount of in- 
sensible perspiration each day averages be- 
tween 20 and 30 ounces, or about two pounds. 
The sebaceous or oil glands help to lubricate 
the skin. All these lines of discharge may be- 
come disturbed by dirt or by ao unhealthy 
condition of the skin. Physicians are con- 
stantly ascertaining how much of reparative 
power in disease depends upon the proper 
management of the skin, and Lister, among 
surgeons, bas recently emphasized its relation 
to surgical diseases. Now that bathing arrange- 


ing, but to the utilization of bathing for the 
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attention is being turned not only to sea-bath- 


entire year. Certain social facts are showing 
how much we need to study the health of 
those who are not able to secure bath-places 
of their own and also how much the more 
sedentary part of our population need such 
accommodations. Many a large factory could 
do no greater favor toits operatives than to 
furuish baths, which would be ayaflable to 
them before or after working hours. Bath 
cleanliness, bath exhilaration, and bath med- 
feation are among the most hopeful methods 
of securing that social progress or preserva- 
tion which health and cleanliness so much 
represent. 





Biblical Research. 


Pror. Franz DevitzscH ccutinues in Luth- 
ardt’s Zeitschrift fiir kirkliche Wissenschaft und 
kirchliches Leben, 1882, 5, pp. 225—235, his 
studies on Numbers, giving thei the running 
title ** Ursnosaisches im Pentateuch,” “ Original 
Mosaic Words in the Pentateuch,’”’ which 
the reader is requested to supply for the 
previous article on the Mosaic Blesxivg. It 
treats of the Mosaie signal words, Num. x. 
33—36. The first point is the historical connec- 
tion. ‘The mountain of Jehovah,” the “ark 
of the covenant of Jehovab,’’ ‘‘the cloud of 
Jehovah” point usto a Jehovistic piece in- 
serted between x, 33a and xi,1. The words‘‘a 
three days’ journey” are a link to mediate 
this insertion. The Elobistic account, the 
piece from Sacerdotal Book, relating the start 
from Sinai toward the desert of Paran, appeared 
Num. x, 11—28. That the verses before us 
are from avother source will at once be seen 
from the method of the narration. The Sacer- 
dotal Book names the ark “the ark of the 
congregation,’’ but the Jehovistic Deuter- 
onomic name for it is *‘ the ark of the covenant 
of the Lord” (Num. xiv, 44; Deut. x, 8, xxxi, 
9. 2bf). The words “‘ to seek out a resting-place 
for them” are also distinctively Jehovistic. 
And, again, the first four chapters, which are 
all from the Sacerdotal Book, make thecamps 
equare, with the ark in the midst, and the order 
of march similarly is such thatthe ark is inthe 
midst of the train. Rut in x, 33 the ark goes 
ahead. The old Jewish explanations supposed 
either (a) that there were two arks—Bezaleel’s, 
covered with gold and containing the law, kept 
in the midst of the camp, and a wooden ark 
(Deut. x, 1), containing the fragments of the 
broken tables and garried at the head 
of the column; or (6) that the ark was 
only placed at the head of the column upon 
this forced march as an exception, as again 
at the crossing of the Jordan; or (c) that the 
ark wasin front only during war-time. The 
last suggestion is the best one; but it is ren- 
dered unavailable by the fact that x, 33, 34 
belongs to the second year, and, therefore, was 
before the time of the wars. At Jericho, too, 
for example, the atk was not carried in front. 
We have thus two accounts of the Agypto- 
Canaanitic emigration and the difference of 
their view in this case must be conceded. This 
difference, however, resis upon a difference of 
tradition, and not upon the fictitious origin of 
the Sacerdotal Book. We have no means of 
reconciling the difference, unless it should be 
said that the Elobist regarded the ‘ before 
them”’ as satisfied by the circumstance that 
the ark formed the central.and the most 
prominent point of the colamn. A curious in- 
terest attaches to the fact that even in the 
Talmud the v is found that verses 85 and 
36 are an interpolation. The words here are 
bracketed by reversed Nuns. Some went so far 
as to suppose that these bracketed words, con- 
taining 85 letters, formed a complete bock of 
thelaw. The first signal word, according to 
v. 35, was: 
“ arise, Jahve, and may thy foes be scattered 

And may thy haters flee before thy countenan>e.” 
He considers Jehovah a6 present where the 
ark is, and call§ upon bim to act. The verbs fol- 
lowing the imperative are jussives: not “so 
will thy foes be scattered,” but “may thy 
foes be scattered,” or, in effect, “that thy 
foes may be seattered.”’ Jehovah is besought 
to show bimeelf as the all-conquering, and to 
put to flight the Moloch worshipers of Canaan, 
against whom Israel is about to march. The 
second signal word is introduced by “‘ And 
when it [the ark] settled itself to rest, he said: 
“ Return again, Jahve, to the myriads of the thors 

sands of Israel.” ‘ 

Shuba, ‘‘ retarn,’’ is not transitive, but intransi 
tive, and ribebot, ‘‘ myriads,” isan accusative of 
direction or location. Roediger’s explanation, 
“lead back the columns of Israel,” would notin 
the least Ot the application tothe place of rest, 
but rather the time of going forth to battle. 
The “‘ myriads of the thousands ”’ is not to be 
taken literally, and, therefore, as false, nor asa 
wild hyperbole ; but simply as the myriads of 
persons (souls) who compose the many fami- 
lies (“‘ thousands,” subdivisions of tribes) of 





ments are so common along the sea-coast, new 
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of the ancient Mosaic summons.”” The Jebo- 
vistic book which transmitted them to the 
Peutateuch is generally supposed to have been 
written in the middle of the kingly period; but 
the reporter got them from tradition. The 
connection of these signal words with Moses’s 
blessing (Deut. 83) and with Moses’s prayer (Ps. 
xc) is worthy of consideration, even though we 
may concede that these two.are not directly the 
work of Moses. If the signal words are orig- 
inal Mosaic words, the summons in the prayers 
of the Psalm, ‘‘ Arise,”’ etc, (Ps, iii, 8; vi, 5; 
vii, 71) recall them. Such words point to a 
leader of a people engaged i a great move- 
ment toward a bigh aim, and to a leader who 
regards God not as a mere object of the imag- 
ination, but as One of whom he hae bad expe- 
lence. ¥ 

ee 


Science, 


THERE seems to be some ground for the be- 

lief that the upas tree of Java—the “ deadly 

upas tree’’—is not wholly innocent, though 

most of the stories told of it are certainly fab- 

ulous. A Dutch surgeon, named Foersch, first 

gave European currency to the stories about it; 

but only, as he says, from the people who re- 

sided about the native places of the trees. 

These told him that bones of men and animals, 

who had inadvertently got near the trees or 

were forced by circumstances to shelter under 

them, and thus come under the influence of 

the noxious foliage, were strewn everywhere 

in great abundance. Birde which accidently 

flew over the trees died from the effluvia, and 

many similar stories were told by Foersch, 

just as they were told to him, and that he be- 
lieved them shows that there was some ground 
for singling out this tree as noxious, making 
every reasonable allowance for imposition. 

Richardson first cast doubt on the whole story 
by sitting up in one and smoking bis cigar; and 
the writer of this item may say that he has had 
the opportunity of bandling living foliage and 
branches of the tree, without suffering the 
slightest inconvenience. But these trees have 
often the peculiarity of poisoning only some 
people and at some times. Much the same 
stories were told by early authors of eur poison 
ash. A work in the writer’s library charges 
that birds which ‘file over it do drop downe 
and die.”” But on the writer’s grounds is one, 
thirty feet high, with a trunk near four feet 
round and a head like an apple tree, and 
among the branches of which he has several 
times sat, and often walks under, without the 
slightest injury; but it is not always so with’ 
other peopl Inno as itisto him, there 
fe no doubt but Rhus vevencta is a veritable 
poison tree. It is most likely the same with 
the Antiaris tloxicatria, or upas tree. At any 
rate, it is as yet an open question whether 
some of the vices it has been charged with 
may not be fairly placed to its door. 





..-.Welle’s comet is now rapidly passing 
out of sight. On August 8th it will bein the 
neck of Virgo, some 4° north of the celestial 
equator, setting (in our latitude) two hours 
later than the sun. Its brightness at that date 
ought, according to calculation, to be just 
about the same as at its discovery. Although 
the comet did not prove so magnificent as was 
hoped, it has beena very interesting object, 
especially as regards its spectrum. With one 
or two rather doubtful exceptions, all the 
comets bitherto observed have shown ove and 
the same spectrum, abundantly identified in 


comet exhibited the same spectrum very faint- 
ly; but it also showed brilliantly the charac- 
teristic double line of sodium. When the fact 
was first announced, some were disposed to 
think a mistake had been made, and that the 
yellow line was really the so-called D line, 
so conspicuousin the spectrum of the solar 
chromosphere; but there was no such error. 
The observations of Vogel, Von Koukoly, 
Copeland, and others are perfectly conclu- 
sive, and astronomers now have to consider 


what condition or combination it can exist in 
such a body. Mr. Huggins also obtained a 
photograph of its spectrum, in which, be- 
tween F and H, five hright bands appear; not 
-s0 distinct or well-defined, however, as to per- 
mit an accurate determination of their places. 
AGerman mathematician, Thraen, bas com- 
puted an elliptical orbit for the comet. He 
finds tbe difference from a parabvla to be prac- 
tically insensible, the calculated period coming 
out more than 3,600 years. 


..--The European astronomers criticise 
severely and justly Mr. Warner's recent offer 
-of a prize of $200 for any new comet dis- 
}, covered in 1882. The ground of their objection 
is the condition imposed that tke discovery 
shall be telegraphed confidentially and exclusively 
to Mr. Swift, at Rochester. There is certainly 
no good reason why the news should not also be 
sent to other observers, in order to secure as 
many and early observations as possible. No 
One observatory or astronomer ought to have 





leracl. Ewald celled Num. x, 3§ “the words 





1881 with that of hydro-carbon vapor. This 


what sodium has todo with a comet and in. 








P evsoualities, 


A pisPaTton to the London Telegraph 
from Moscow gives the following account of 
the death of General Skobeleff: “ The even- 
ing before General Skobeleff’s death he was in 
bis usual health and spirits and dined heartily 
witb some boon companions at ove of the best 
restaurants in the town. After dinner the 
party proceeded to the Ermitage Gardens, a 
place of entertainment in the environs of Mos- 
cow, of the same character as the Cremorne 
Gardens used to be in London. More friends 
were met at the Ermitage, and, after a very 
lively evening, the party returned to the town, 
Skobeleff inviting some of the company to join 
him at supper ata smal) hotel of indifferent 
repute, in the Petrovka Street, named the 
Hotel d’Angleterre. In this hotel and in this 
socety the General died. Skobeleff had 
numerous enemies, and by many it is believed 
that he wasa victim to foul play; but those 
who best knew his character and who also 
know who were in his company at the time of 
bis death consider it far more probable that 
he was killed by one of his male companions 
in a drunken brawl.”’ 


..«. The late George Perkins Marsh, United 
States minister to Italy for more than twenty 
years, whose death was announced in our last 
issue, was one of the ripest scholars in Amer- 
ica. He was born at Woodstock, Vt., in the 
year 1800 and graduated from Dartmouth Col- 
lege in 1820. After practicing law for some 
years, be was elected to Congress, in 1842, and 
im 1849 President Taylor tendered him the 
Turkish mission. After four years’ service at 
Constantinople, he was sent upon a special 
mission to Greece. Upon the accession of 
President Lincoln he was made minister to 
Italy, retaining that post until his death, un- 
der six differevt administrations. His most 
important literary works are the “‘Compend- 
fous Grammar of the Old Northern or Ice- 
landic Languege,” “The Camel,” “Lectures 
on the English Language,” ‘‘ Origin and His- 
tory of the English Language,” and ‘The 
Earth, as Modified by Human Action.” 


....Mrs. Margaret Sanderson, relict of the 
late Colonel Henry 8. Sanderson and the lady 
who made the flag for Fort McHenry which in- 
spired Francis Scott Key to write “ The Star 
Spangled Banner,” died in New York, recent- 
ly, aged eighty-five years. At the time of the 
bombardment of Fort McHenry, in 1812, Mrs. 
Sanderson, who was only fifteen years old, 
made the flag out of costly silk, with her own 
hands, and presented it to Colonel George Arm- 
stead, the commandant of the fort, just before 
the British appeared in the bay. During the 
subsequent engagement the flag floated over 
the fort and was seen hy Key while confined in 
the British man-of-war. The remains of the 
deceased will be interred, with appropriate 
ceremonies, heside those of her busband, in 
Greenmount Cemetery, Baltimore. 





...-Senator Hill, of Georgia, is slowly suc- 
cumbing to the terrible disease with which he 
is afflicted. The cancer has made fearful 
ravages in his face and his death is onlya 
question of days. He bears his suffering with 
wonderful patience and calmly awaits the end. 
Recently he said to a friend: “ I had desired to 
live, for two reasons, chief among which war 
that I might have made a speech, which I had 
partly prepared, to the people of this whole 
country upon the relations between the white 
man and the black man. I bave always been 
in favor of giving the Negro equal and exact 
justice; nothing more and nothing less. My 
friend, we cannot have good government or 
stable society in this land when one party 
seeks to dominate the other by the use of the 
Negro vote.”’ 


...-Midhat Pasha leads a monotonous life 
for so active and vivacious a political schemer, 
in the prison of Taiffa, near Mecca. In addi- 
tion to the jail attendants, be has, until lately, 
been allowed to see only the sheriff of Mecca, 
who comes every four weeks to visit him and 
report his condition to the Sultan. Now,how- 
ever, he is allowed daily to meet a number 
of children, to whom he gives instruction in 
the Koran, which, with a few other religious 
books, constitutes his entire reading. It is said 
that the prisoner has entered upon his duty as 
religious instractor of yonth with great zeal 
and earpestness. 


....-The Webster Historical Society, formed 
four years ago, for the purpose of collecting 
historical matter for future publication on 
questions of patriotic statesmanship, propose 
to hold a meeting at the Webster Farm, in 
Marshfield, Mass., early in September. Whether 
the exercises will be confined to the members 
of the Society or extended to other associa- 
tions has not yet been determined. 


-.+At is stated that the Prince of Wales was 
desirous of accompanying the military expedi- 
tion to Egypt; but deferred to the wishes of 





the monopoly of such information, 


his mother, the Queen, who was opposed to the 
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The Srinday-school. 


LESSON FOR AUGUST 20th. 


THE WICKED HUSBANDMEN.—Makx xii, 
1—12. 


Norgs.— Unto them.""—To the priests and 
othersin the temple. “A man planted a 
vineyard.""—Cf, 1s. v. They would readily un- 
derstand, from the use of the figure in the Old 
Testament, that the vineyard was the Jewish 
Chureb and the man who planted it was God. 
4 Set a hedye,”’ ete. —The hedge, pit, and 
tower are merely vivid accessories of the story 
and have no definite reference to particular 
acts of God’s care for his people.—The hedge 
was made of some close, prickly plant. 
“A pit for tle wine preas.”"—The reservoir, cut 
outof the rock, into which the juice flowed 
when trodden out. The rock being soft, it 
could easily be “ dug ”’ out. ** 4 tower," — 
To watch and guard against marauders. 
* To husbandmen.”"—It was not uncommon for 
a wealthy owner to live éléewhere, and let his 
land to men, who paid bim in its fruit. Here 
the husbandmen are evidently the Jewish 
teachers and rulers. ** And beat him.”"— 
The reference is to the successive prophets 
sent to the Jews, who had been rejected and 
killed. “4 One, a beloved son.’’—This being 
Jesus himself, he here claims a closer relation- 
shipto God as his father than the prophets 
held. The inheritance will be ours.” —Thig 
means that the wicked Jewish rulers wished to 
kill Christ, that they might assure their own 
influence over the people. ** And killed 
him.’’—Precisely what it was geverally under- 
stood the Sanbedrim wanted to do with Christ. 
** Destroy the husbundmen.’'—This was a 
clear prophecy of the destruction of the Jew- 
ish state. ** Give the vineyard unto others,"" 
The Chureb should be reorganized on a 
pew basis, under Christ’s disciples. 
* The Stone,” etc.—Ps. cxvili, 22.—The rejected 
stone was Christ. ** Head of the corner,”’— 
Christ should become the founder of the 
reorganized Church. ‘This shows that he made 
the full claim to Messiahship. “ They per- 
celved.’'—The priests and elders saw that he had 
fully declared war against them, and that the 
parable was aimed at them. 

Iustruction.—A preacher or teacher cannot 
make his language too plain with stories and 
fllustrations. Jesus was always telling stories. 

The Jews were not the last people for whom 
God has done all that his providence could do. 
For us, too, he bas planted the vineyard and 
made the hedge; and be can say, What more 
could I do formy vineyard that 1 have not 
done? 

At the present day, for this American vine- 
yard, who are the busbandmen? Evidently, the 
eivil and religious teachers and rulers. They 
are responsible to God. This is not their coun- 
try, but God’s. They are bis employés and 
must give him the fruits of ir. 

Now those servante are rejected, as were the 
servants seut to the husbandinen, whom the 
people and the rulers refuse to hear, because 
they preach unpleasant duties or spiritual 
religion. The Church and the.popular feel- 
ing are much better than in Christ’s time; but 
even yetreforms against slavery or drunken- 
ness have been bitterly opposed. 

The fruits of the vineyard we should give to 
God. They are, first of all, the love of earnest, 
devoted hearts. They are also the mouey 
which we can give in gratitude to God, know- 
ing that all ishis. 

How much rent does God require for the os 
of bis vineyard? He allows us to have and keep 
what we need for our living. Having, there- 
fore, food and raiment, therewith let us be 
content, Whatever else we can earn is 
specially his and allto be used for his glory 
and the welfare of others. Some give a tenth 
part of their earnings to religious and benevo- 
lent purposes. It would seem asif a person 
ought todo as much as that, and to bold it all 
consecrated besides. 

Jesus was rejected. But that could not suc- 
eeed. God rules and he had determined to 
make him the chief. It is ofno use to fight 
against rigbt avd against God. It is sure to 
get the best of it in the end. 

Surely, Jesus has become the head of the 
corner. Now the Church is named for him. The 
world recognizes him asits moral lawgiver. 
He is the greatest figure that has everappeared 
ov the earth. Even skeptics are compelled to 
reverence, if they wil! aot worsbip him. 

How good was Gout o send us his Son, eyen 
though be knew te would be rejected and 
killed! How goo: was the Son to come, that 
through such a deut!: he might purchase for us 
such a redemption - 

The best men vsnnot expect always to 
escape bitter opposii:on. Bad men will not 
love good men. TL. rumseller will not love 
the Church. 

Don’t be afraid to appeal to the popular con- 
science. It is likely tobe quite as good as the 
teachers. If the common people, as in France 
or Italy, distrust religious teachers, then it is a 
terrible verdict. 
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School and College. 


Taz University of Edinburgh bas an en- 
dowmeént in aid of research. Five fellowships, 
of $500 each, tenable for one year, but renew- 
able for one or more further years, are to be 
awarded in October. There will be no exam- 
{nation ; the sevate will consider only the qual- 
ifieations and circumstances of the candidates. 
The fellowships are intended for persons hav- 
ing attained some proficiency in and who are 
desirous to prosecute unprofessional study and 
research in one of the following subjects: 
mathematics, experimental physics, chemistry, 
biology, mental philosophy, history, history of 
literature. They are open.to any graduate of 
a Scottish university not more than thirty 
years of age at the date of application, and 
provided that be be pot an assistant to any 
professor or an examiner in any department. 
Each fellow will be expected to residein Edin- 
burgb during the Winter aud Summer sessions 
of the University, to prosecute his study under 
the advice of the professor to whose depart- 
ment the subject belongs, aud within a year 
after his election to give evidence of his prog- 
ress by the preparation of a thesis, the comple- 
tion of a research, the delivery of a lecture, or 
in some other way approved by the senate. 
The fund to found these fellowships was be- 
stowed by an anonymous benefactor. 





.- The course in chemistry at Johns Hopkins 
will be enriched next term by increased facili- 
ties at the laboratory. The biological course 
provides for five lectures and _ recitations 
weekly, with work in the laboratory. An ad- 
vanced course in the Romence langimges 
will be concentrated upon the Norman dialect 
in ite relations to English. There will be a 
course of lectures on the history of French lit- 
erature during the last three centuries. The 
department of history and political science 
will treat of the sources of English constitu- 
tional, American institutional and comparative 
constitutional history, with special reference 
to the existing constitutions of European 
states. There will be a course of lectures on 
finance, the theory and practice of administra- 
tion, with special reference to civil service 
problems and municipal reform and the his- 
tory of French and German socialism. 


onend At the recent annual distribution of prizes 
at Universily College, London, the Earl of 
Kimberley, president of the College, remarked 
with pleasure upon the distinguished place 
which the women students had takenin thecom. 
petition for prizes. He added that the council 
must fee] that they were fully justified In the 
step which they took in admitting the fair sex 
to their competitions, and he was glad to see 
the sister college of London, King’s College, 
was following the same course. In fact, they 
might say now that the participation of wo- 
menin the higher education of the country 
was thoroughly and firmly established. 


--..The newly-elected president of the Col. 
lege of Charleston is H. E. Shepherd, a North 
Carolinian, who was educated at the Universiiy 
of Virginia and who has been for fourteen 
years superintendent of pubdic instruction at 
Baltimore. He will fill not only the chair of 
the president, but also that ef English lan 
guage and literature. The College of Charles- 
ton basa handsome endowment, which makes 
it comparatively independent. 


«..-The recent cyclone im the West com- 
pletely distroyed the bufldings of lowa Col- 
lege, at Grinnell, lowa, the loss being estimated 
at $81,645. The trustees have made an appeal 
to the public and announce their intention 
of opening the Fall term at the usual time, as 
best they may. Three buildings are to be re- 
built and a new one added, the necessary 
amount needed being nearly $125 ,000. 


----Professor William H. Zimmerman, A. M., 
of Washington College, Md., has been elected 
to the chair of physical science and the French 
language in Western Maryland College and 
has accepted the position. 


.--Christian Ostrowski, a Polish writer of 
eminence, died recently at Lansanne, leaving 
$60,000 to the Polyteehnic School of Zurich, to 
endow scholarships for Polish students. 


....A chair of physics is to be founded in 
Yorkshire College in memory of Lord Fred- 


erick Cavendish, who was once president of. 


that institution. 

..A number of the friends of Yale College 
are endeavoring to raise $25,000 for the erec- 
tion of a building in which to hold a 
meetings. 

.-The Duke of Bedford has given $25,000 
to enfow alectureship in physical science at 
Balliol College, Oxford. 


..-.The “ Ann Arbor School of Music” has 
been established in connection with the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, 

...The endowment fund of Bowdoin Col- 
lege is now $300,000. Its surplus last year was 
$2,188. 





ee 


Rebbe. 


A Sdnsxnit proverb says: Silence is the 
ornament of the ignorant. 





--«» Young folks tell what they do, old ones 
what they have done, and fools what they in- 
tend to do. 


.-The ‘‘living skeleton is dead” ts the 
singular way in which a New York paper ap- 
bouuce:d a fact. 


.-..* Ants, Bees, and Waspa”’ is the title of 
a pew book, and we observe that our literary 
editor didn’t sit upon it. 


.-..How would the world have been affected 
if the freight-handiers had struck when Noah 
was loading up the Ark ? 


....- Hanging the thermometer in the lest 
place in the yard, to ascertain how hot it is, is 
one of the paradoxes of civilization. 





«-..“* Why do you weep?”’ “ Because Roths- 
child is dead.”” **But he wes no relation of 
yours. Washe?"” ‘No, indeed; and that’s 
why I weep.” 


...A convention of Land Leaguers in Phila- 
delphia has decided to make the watermelon 
Ireland’s national emblem, because it has the 
green above the red. 


--An interesting phase of society life is 
seen when a young map goes tocall ona young 
lady, and bis setter dog follows bim and waits 
outside, each passer-by stopping to read the 
name on the collar. 


.-The following occurred in a San Fran- 
eiseo court: ‘‘ Have you,” asked the judge of 
a recently convicted man, ‘“‘ anything to offer 
the court before the sentence is passed?” 
“*No, your Honor,” replied the prisoner; ‘‘ my 
lawyer took my last cent.” 


..-A bawk anda turkey gobbler were having 
a lively fight in a New Hampshire man’s back 
yard, and he sat on the fence and watched it, 
A neighbor came along, andsaid: ‘Isn't that 
your gobbler ?”’ “‘ Yes,”’ “* Well, why the blazes 
don’t you pile in with a club and kill the 
hawk?’ ‘ Well, I calculate to when {t begins 
to look as though the hawk would win; but, by 
hokey! as long as there’s any show of evenness 


= the scrimmage, I’m not the man to spoil the 
an. 


.-.. The only wayto deal with a lar is to beat 
him at hisown game. An American who had 
been to Europe was telling a friend, who knew 
he wasa Jiar, about his trip across the Atlantic, 
and how, on the 2b of the month, “ they 
entered a swarm of locusts, that carried every 
stitch of canvas off the ship.” The listener 
looked thoughtful a moment, and then said, 
hesitatingly: ‘‘ Yes, I guess we met the same 
swamn of locusts the next day, the 26th. Every 
locust had on a pair of canvas pants.’”’ The 


first liar went around a corner and kicked him- 
self. 


...- There are many ways of making a poor 
farm rich, but we do not pin our faith to any 
one ofthem. Some people have recommended 
sowing the land with iron filings; but there 
are objections to this plan. If the land is 
situated, for instance, in New Jersey, the iron 
filings will cost more than the real estate fs 
worth. There are radical spirits who suggest 
turping the land over and working the under- 
side ; but, fof our part, we think that the most 
feasible scheme is to raise half a dozen 
mortgages on the property agd then take the 
first train for Canada. It is not necessary to 
carry the mortgages with you. 


...-A goose, which was traveling across the 
country for the bevefit of her dyspepsia, was 
resting herself in a bit of a thicket, when 
along came two foxes, in search of something 
not too utter for dinner. Being tired and dis- 
appointed, it was only natural that they should 
feel quarrelsome, and, as they halted near the 
thicket, one of them observed: ‘If you were 
half as sbarp as the books make you out, you 
would not now be hungry epough to gnaw at 
the bushes.” ‘“‘ And if you were half as big 
as you think you are, you would pass fora 
liov, minus the roar,’’ sneered the other. “I 
don’t want any impudence from no fifteen- 
cent animal of your build!’ warned the first. 
“‘You'rea thief!’ “‘ Ditto!” “ You’re a——f” 
At this point the goose could stand it no long- 
er. Walking out from the thicket, she put on 
a benevolent look, and observed: “ Gentle- 
men, let me settle this dispute. In the first 
place, I want to remark—”’ But she never re- 
marked. The foxes made a rush and gob- 
bled ber up, and, as they picked their teeth of 
the last of the feathers, No. 1 remarked: 
“* None but a goose would have sought to settle 
a dispute between two foxes.” “ And, while I 
have great respect fora peacemaker,” added 
the second, “I have invariably observed that 
they sre the eaten party. Neighbors who 
quarrel can not only take care of themsely 
but in most eases of the goose which 
her bill into the fuss. This banquet will 
adjoura.” 











Ministerial Register. 


BEDELL, B., Citlottiie, 0, called to Peru, 
Neb. 

BARROWS, W. C., called to Lewiston, Me. 

CLARK, Norman, died, July 284, at Chelsea, 
Vt., aged 66. 

CLEVENGER, G. 8., Pike, N. ¥., accepts call 
to Brookings, Dak. 

DENNE?PT, E., secepts call to Sabatis, Me. 

DUNCAN, 8. W., D.D., of Cincinnati, declines 
professorship in the Baptist Theological 
Seminary, Chicago. 

ELGIN, Wa., Rochester, N. Y., becomes 
financial secretary of Indiana Baptist 
Convention. 

ESSEX, A’ J., secretary Indiana Baptist State 
Convention, accepts call to Clifton, Kan. 

FISH, E. H., Brooklin, goes to Milo and Sebec, 
Me. 

HAYNES, Myron W., recognized, July 20th, 
pastor Marblehead, Mass. 

HEATH, James, accepts call to Oceanville, 
Me. 

LYONS, TxHos. Goud, Blue Hill, Me., resigns. 

SPEARE, C. C., ord. July 18th, Danbury, N. H. 

WELL, P. H., D.D., is appointed professor of 
theology, Mercer University, Ga. 

WILLIAMS, Wa. H., of Richmond, Va., bas 
bought the &t. Louis Central Baptist and 
will take charge Sept. 1st. 


CONGREGATIONAL, 


DAVIS, R. R., bas organized a church at 
Oriska, Dakota. 

DIKE, 8. W., becomes secretary of the N. E. 
Divorce Reform League. 

ALLEN, Frank, of New Boston, N. HL, is 
called to Shrewsbury, Mass. 

BISSELL, L. B., of Memphis, Mich., accepts 
call to Caro, Mich., Presbyterian Church. 

BOYNTON, F.H., of Essex, accepts call to 
Rye, N. H. 

BUGBEE, R. G., of Bridgewater, Vt., accepts 
ca)] to Bethel for one year. 

DAVIES, T. M., of Dexter, Me., is called to 
Knoxville, Tenn. 

FAIRFIELD, E. B., late of Nebraska Univers- 
ity, is called to Manistee, Mich. 

GLIDDEN, N. D., of Oxford, bas gone to Hud- 
son, Mich. 

HOLT, M. L., of Creighton, Neb., becomes 
principal of the Neligh Academy, Neb. 
MIX, ELDRIDGE, D.D., Presb , Orange, N. J,, 
accepts call to Centra] Church, Fal) River, 

Mass, 

MORRIS, J.8., of Grand Rapids, Mich., be- 
comes general agent of Wisconsin Female 
College. 

REDLON, Amos, of Hallowell, Me., is called 
to West Newfield. 

RIGGS, E. J., Rindge, N. H., resigns. 

ROWLAND, "Joux, recently from Cork, Ire 


land, accepts call to First Church, Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 

TOWLE, C. A., Bethany Charch, Chicago, 
resigns. 

WIARD, H. D., Earlville, becomes general mis- 
sionary for lllivois H. M. Society. 


MISCELLANEOUB. 
FREEMANTLE, Wm. Henry, becomes Canon 
of Canterbury. 
HOMANS, James E., Manhasset, L. I., died 
Aug. 2d, aged 49. 
MACBETH, Ws. C., Tonawanda, accepts call 
to Fultonville, N. Y. 

TALMAGE, Davip M., accepts call to Re- 
formed (Duteh) Ch., "Bound Brook. N. J. 
VAN NIEUWENDYE, D.K. Wik enaa. of 
the Netherlands, is called to First Ch., 

Holland, Mich. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 

ANNAN, Wii, died, Allegheny, Pa., July 
26th, aged 77 

AXTELL, CHazezs, Tipton, Ia., resigns. 

BALDRIDGE, 8. C., Friendsville, goes to Cob- 
den, Ill 

BUCHANAN, G. D.,.Baltimore, Md., is called 
to evangellstic work im Australia. 

CANDOR, T. H., bas gone as missionary to 
Colombi a. 

DODGE, W. E., has gone as missionary to 

Chili. ‘ 

EVANS, Rosert, Remsen, N. Y., is called to 
Welsh Calvinistic Ch., ‘Cincinnatt, oO. 

HAMPTON, C. A., Madelin, accepts call to 
Rochester, Minn. 

HAYS, Franx H., of Union Seminary, starts a 
mission to Omaba, Neb. 

HELEN, J. 8., of Allegheny Seminsry, goes 
to Line Springs, la. 

HULBERT, P. 8., of Waverly, N. Y., goes to 
Fremont, Neb. 

LESTER, W. H., bas gone as missionary to 
Coili. 

MILFORD, M. L., of Petersburg, Ind., takes 
charge of Palmyra and Hopewell, Il, Neb. 
MILLER, Henry T., Sixth ch., Chicago, resig” 

nation accepted. 
a J. N., Edgerton, goes to Gardner, 


a Joux P., D.D., Montecello, N. Y., 


goes to Lebanon, O 
SRAY. Harver, bas gone as missionary to 


‘THOMPSON. ©. 1. D.D. Pit eu, 
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iterature. 

(The prompt mention in our list of “ Books of the Week” 

will be considered by us an equivalent to their pub- 





THE SURVEY OF WESTERN 
PALESTINE.* 





ONE by one the fruitsof the great survey 
of Western Palestine ripen and fal] into our 
hands. One after another the sheaves are 
bound up and are gathered into the garver. 
This isthe Autumn time long,awuited by 
students of the Holy Land. When the 
movement was initiated to investigate this 
sacred soil and to construct an accurate 
representation of its surface many looked 
for immediate results avd anticipated the 
new map, very much as the early disciples 
expected the coming of their Lord. But 
that was eighteen years ago. ‘To-day some 
of them are not. Captain Stewart, Major 
Auderson, Mr. C. F. T. Drake, Dr. 
Mullens, Dr. Joseph P. Thompson, Mr. W. 
Hepworth Dixon, Dean Stanley have been 
called away before the results they were 
laboring for were achieved. Yet most of 
them, and potably Mr. George Grove, the 
prime mover in the enterprise, are per- 
milted to remain and to look back on the 
arduous way, the hapless beginning, the 
toilsome, persevering struggle, the well- 
earned success. Some of our readers well 
remember when the reconuoissance by Cap- 
tain Wilson and Lieutenant Anderson gave 
promise of great additions to the knowledge 
then possessed to be made by a thorough 
search of the country over. Captain Wil- 
son’s plan of Jerusalem placed the discussion 
of disputed sites in clearer light and.on a 
surer basis, though the excavations necessary 
to determine the course of the second wall, 
upon which the solution of most important 
problems depends, have not yet been 
carried out. Lieutenant Warren fol- 
lowed in his extraordinary shafts and ex- 
plorations below the surface, revealing a 
depth of more than eighty-seven feet in the 
d+bris filling the Tyropwon Valley between 
Robinson’s Arch, near the Haram corner, 
and the cliffs on the opposite side limiting 
the Jews’ quarter, the accumulations of re- 
peated sieges and destructive forces which 
have swept away the city’s noblest works, 
and a depth of one hundred and twenty- 
five feet off the southeast corner of the 
same Haram area, indicating the original 
depth of the Kidron Valley and showing 
how completely the bold features of the 
natural scenery around Jerusalem bave been 
tamed down, nay, even obliterated, by the 
devastations of war and the wrecks of ages. 
From time to time exposures of the native 
rock at so many places in and around the 
city have filled out the ancient contour of 
the site so exactly as to forecast the solution 
of some of the important problems above 
alluded to. Finally, the progress of the 
map-makers has been watched from their 
base-line, near Ramleh, to the region of 
Binids, on the one hand, and to the borders 
of the Negeb, at Beersheba, on the other, 
through difficulties and trials and delays, 
at most times with sympathy, oft times 
with impatience, at all times with the 
strongest of wishes and the highes of hopes 
that some day or other the work would be 
brought to an end. That day has come 
and has passed. And now the Memoirs 
explanatory of the large map are being sup- 
plied at the rate of about one a year. They 
are to be three in number, and the one just 
issued treats of the ceutral portion of the 
map, or of Western Palestine, Samaria. 
Let us thank God and take courage. 

It is well understood that these Memoirs 
are accessory to the map. That is to say, 
it is their purpose to set forth all those de- 
tails gathered during the process of the 
survey, which the map could not present, 
relative to the surface of the country, its 
watercourses, its places, its archeology, 
embodied in the field-notes of the parties 
surveying, or preserved by sketches and 
plans, and to record whatever discussions 
have been made since the days of Dr. Ed- 
ward Robinson respecting sites mentioned 


* Mewoms oF THE TOrocRAPHY, OnocRaPuy, Hyproa- 
RAPHY, AND ARCHZOLOGY. By LarcrT. C. R. CoxpER, 
R. E., and Lieut. H. A. Kircuexer,R. E. Volume Il, 
Sheets VII—XVI. Samaria. Edited with additions by 
E. H. Patmerr, M. A., and Walter Besant, M. A., for 

Exploration Fund. 
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the Talmuds, and in the ** Onomasticon” 
of the Christian fathers, residents of Pales- 
tine, Eusebius, and Jerome. 

Being a copy of the “ Special Edition,” 
the volume is one of pretension, of consid- 
erable cost, and really of elegance. A neat 
muslin binding, with beveled edges, em- 
braces pages of heavy, slightly-toned 
paper, beautifully printed, brought out 
with all the excellence of the best English 
style. It is, moreover, embellished by sev- 
eral full-page lithographs, among which 
may be specially mentioned the ‘‘ Acropo- 
lisand Ruins of Beisan,” the ‘“‘ Gateway 
of Mosque at Nabulus,” the ‘‘ Church of 
St. George at Lydda,” and the ‘‘ Rock- 
hewn Tomb fof Joshua?] at Tibneh,” 
which, taken from photographs and exe- 
cuted in artistic style, perfectly illustrate 
their subjects, a success that might be ex- 
pected from the superintendence of Pro- 
fessor Hayter Lewis. 

The area covered by this volume em- 
braces many sites and questions of great 
biblical interest; and, as in treating upon 
each topic the editors have striven to cullect 
everything that has been done or said in 
reference to it, not only by the several em- 
ployés of the Fund, such as Mr. C. F. T. 
Drake and M. Clermont Ganneau, but by 
such independent and forcign investigators 
as M. Victor Guérin, and Dr. Sandreczky, 
the volume is really a repertory of every- 
thing new and worthy or unworthy of pre- 
servation. Some of the more important of 
such places may be mentioned. The site 
of Dor (Zanturah) is illustrated by a sketch 
from the north, including the remains of 
its tower, and by a description of its ruins. 
This is immediately followed by a full ac- 
count of the remains of Cesarea (Kaisarieh), 
with two charts of the Roman and Medie- 
val ruins, in detail; the Roman Enclosure, 
the Theater, the Hippodrome, the Mole the 
Temple, Aqueducts, the Medieval walls, 
the Castle, the Cathedral, the Harbor, etc., 
etc., from the mere enumeration of which 
it will be seen that here is the first system- 
atic and complete report ever given of the 
place, and one that is indespensable to a 
student of Palestine and its places. The 
subdivisions of the Plain of Esdraelon are 
for the first time marked out. The relative 
advantages of Lejjin and Khurbet Mujedda 
as the site of Megiddo are presented, 
though in such a manner as to give the 
position in the Jordan Valley all the 
advantage. A complete representation 
is now afforded of Beisdn, the biblical 
Bethshean, or the Scythopolis of Decapo- 
lis, its walls, the modern village, the 
Hippodrome, the Theater, the Fortress, the 
Church, the Hot Bath, the Cave of Graves, 
fully illustrated by a plan of the region and 
cuts of architectural relics, The Crusading 
town, Arsif, is laid open to view, supposed 
by M. Clermont Ganneau to be intimately 
connected with the legends of the ‘‘Com- 
bat of Horus,” that of St. George and the 
Dragon, and the story of Perseus and Av- 
dromeda, The historiography of Jacob’s 
Well is brought out, made clearer than ever 
before. by a sketth showing the ruined 
vault over the mouth of the well and the 
shaft below, first of rough masoury and 
then the bore through living rock of lime- 
stone to the débris filling its bottom, a well 
which sadly calls for cleaning out, with no 
response from the surveyors, who are 
wholly taken up with the surface of the 
country.. The Vale of Shechem is laid be- 
fore the reader by a local map indicating 
the position of the city relative to the 
mountains Gerizim and Ebal, with ample 
recital about its fountains, cactus-sur- 
rounded gardens, groves, the modern town 
of Néblis, its quarters, its mosques, its 
tombs, its inhabitants, particularly the 
Samaritans; embracing a very pretty view 
of the old silver case containing the Samari- 
tan Pentateuch aud ap excellent fac simile 
of an ancient Samaritan inscription, not 
omitting a picture of the summit of Gerizim, 
where the Passover is yearly sacrificed; the 
Rock or sacred praying-place of the 
Samaritans, supposed to mark the site 
where the Tabernacle was erected by 
Joshua; the spot claimed as the one where 
Abraham offered Isaac; the twelve stones 
said by tradition to have been brought 
from Jordan upon the crossing of the host, 
togetber with the Christian ruins remain- 








ing there; the eburch related by Procopius 
to have been erected by the Emperor Zeno, 
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Min the Berlptures, by Jewish historians or 


and the Fortress recorded by the 

historian to Rave been built by Justinian. 
In connection with these, the Scene of the 
Reading of the Law is indicated to have 
been in a natural amphitheater, formed by 
two opposite recesses, the oné on the south 
ern slope of Ebal, the other on the northern 
slope of Gerizim, each about a quarter of 
a mile in diameter and so forming a plain- 
let rather. more than half a mile north and 
south, east of Néblée and atthe watershed 
of the Vale near the Turkish barracks of 
the present day, of which ‘itis said: “‘ There 
are few localities which afford so large an 
amount of standing ground on the same 
area, or give such facilities for the assem- 
bly of a great multitude,” Sebustieh, the site 
and hill of Samaria, the town, is delineated 
upon a special map, laying down the 
course of terraces, the Church of St. John, 
the colonnade, several groups of columns, 
even as it were every olive tree on the 
ground. Only asmall spaceis allowed to 
Joppa, Yafé, and that almost wholly to its 
surroundings, The question of Antipatris 
is argued at length. Figures are given of 
the Christian and Crusading edifices of 
Lydda, Ludd, and of Ramieh. A full-page 
picture conveys a very accurate idea of. the 
great circle of stones near Beitin, Bethel, 
A chart is awarded to the region of el- 
Midieh, Modin, whose tombs have been re- 
ported upon by so many different visitors, 
from Dr. Sandreczki to M. Mauss. The 
neighborhood of Tibneh, Timnath, is 
thought worthy, also, of a special chart, 
from the interest which attaches to its re- 
markable sepulchral chamber, pointed out 
by Christinn tradition as the tomb of 
Joshua. Aud, of course, Ze Jezer, the 
biblical Gezer, is made much of by elabor- 


the manner in which it was discovered, 


rocks, 


leave nothing to be desired, 


for the necessary information. 


works that the inquiry rises continually in 


the world to do except to correct his errors. 





ate chart and by the minute rehearsal of 
together with the scant inscriptions upon its 


The Christian world should be graieful 
that so much has been done and. done so 
well; yet, it has a right to expect of this 
survey a complete investigation of the 
ground and a report thereon which should 


However, it must be confessed that this 
bas not been altogether accomplished, 
Almost any student of the Bible at a dis- 
tance from the land will look for descrip- 
tive light on several geographical points, 
and find little or nothing to his satisfaction, 
For example, ever since Burckhardt, in 
1812, heard of the ruins of Sugqut, near the 
point of his crossing the Jordan (‘‘ Travels 
in Syria,” p. 845) there has been a desire 
among biblical geographers to recover 
them. Dr, Robinson and Van de Velde 
found a Sékét to the south of Beisdn; but 
Mr. Grove regards this as distinct in name 
and position from that of Burckhardt. Ac- 
cordingly, one naturally turns to the 
Memoirs for, at least, an adequate de- 
scription of Dubbet es-Sékit, only to be 
disappointed. Three lines respecting the 
’ Ain are all that ave-wouchsafed and noth- 
ing about Suggvt. Some one must go again 


Io a perfect survey of Palestine the sur- 
veying should be done by a surveyor, and 
the ruins should be reported on or their 
identifications be left to a biblical and Chris- 
tian archeologist. Naturally, it would be 
supposed that Lieutenant Conder would 
construct the map, describe the country, 
and, if not accompanied by a biblical 
scholar, would then allow determinations 
to be made by men learned in the Scrip- 
tures at home. But in this direction, also, 
natural anticipations are pot borne out. An 
engineer and officer of the regular army, 
in Her Majesty’s service, detailed for this 
mechanical work, turns out to be crazy to 
pass upon all the sites he comes across and 
to identify each one with somethiog or 
other, it matters little what. He fills his 
reports so full of bis own opivions upon 
many things and parades so many facts 
drawn from the reading of other people’s 


the minds of his readers whether he could 
have given any attention whatever to his 
proper department, the survey and the 
map. The result is, Lieut. Conder has left 
nothing for biblical scholars elsewhere in 


indeed, the Lieutenant does not stand by 


“nothing is avid respecting the identification 
here of the Altar Ed, onee brought out with 


' much ‘flourish in the “* Quarterly State- 


ments,” and apparently it is wholly abap- 
doned. Iw like manner, othersare retained 


' which are destined to be given up. There 


is a marked change of tone in speaking of 
von and Salim as existing ‘at Atnin and 
Sélim to the east and gomeéwhat north of 
Nabultis, marked now by an absence of 
confidence and a decided weakening. It 
was a great mistake to try to take Betha- 
bata from the site of Nim@fin ia the lower 
eastern plain of thé Jordan, and to place it 
at Makhddet’ Abdra in the upper part of the 
valiey. It is equally idle to adhere ‘to such 
an atiempt still, It isnot a mark of wis- 
dom not to shrink from undertaking the 
impossible; and Bethabara: ts not going ‘to 
remove from a well-settled spot. 

Aside from these matters, the great fault 
of this volume lies in its arrangement of ma- 
terial, presenting, as it does, an example of 
method run to madness. As might be éx- 
pected, the notes and observations compos- 
ing the Memoirs follow the order of the 
sheets of the map; from VII to XVI, in- 
clusive; but upon this is built an ¢xtraor- 
dinary superstructure of subdivisions. 
First, Section A, including 1, Orography, 
or a description of the surface of the coun- 
try, its mountains, hills, valleys, etc. ; 2, 
Hydrograpby, or a description of its water- 
courses; 8, Topography, or a description of 
(a) both ruived and inhabited places, (6) 
biblical sites, (c) non-biblical sites; 4, Roads, 
or a description of ancient or modern lines 
of travel; 5, Cultivation. Second, Section 
B, including Archeology, or a description 
of ancient and mediwva) ruins, tombs, 
wells, cisterns, aqueducts, bridges, gran- 
arles, wine-presses. Third, Section C, in- 
cluding Ethnology, or a, description of all 
modern inhabitants, whether Bedawin, Fel- 
dhin; Derwishes, Moslems, Jewa, , etc.; but 
the third subdivision of Section A, Topog- 
raphy, is further cut up intoa half a dozen, 
more or less, governmental or tribal areas, 
under whose heads the, villages are sep- 
arately enumerated, making-so many petty 
lists, in place of a single one. The result 
is beyond the power of the imagination to 
grasp, because it is simple confusion, as it 
frequently happens that something may be 
said respecting one and the same place un- 
der several of these heads. In order.to 
ascertain, therefore, all that is said respect- 
ing acertain topic or site, patient search 
must be made through all of these subdi- 
visions; for, to be sure that nothing is said 
under any one, the negative must be proved 
in each department. In every instance 
search must be made in at least three differ- 
ent places: ist, Topography, by hunting 
after the place till found in one of the sev- 
eral lists; 24, Biblical places; 34, Arebwol- 
ogy. All this is tiresome and made Jabori- 
ous unnecessarily. It is, moreover, unre- 
lieved by any index, a deficiency that may 
be supplied in the third voluine; but even 
then two volumes will have to be manip- 
ulated to find by many references all that 
is said respecting one site. 

There are also minor errors, that ought 
not to appear in a scientific work like this. 
In Nomenclature, respecting Antipatris, it 
is said: ‘‘'I'he name has suffered the fate of 
all the foreign names of towns in Palestine 
and is nolonger recoverable at the site” 
(p. 259). Yet this same volume treats of 
Kaisarich, which it acknowledges to be a 
survival of Caesarea, and of Nébuléis, which 
is universally recognized as the perpetua- 
tion of Neapolis. In the department of 
Natural History, on page 238, we read: 
“The wild fig and bramble grow near the 
springs, especially near ed Deir, The Nebk 
tree also is found scattered (Zizyphua Lotya); 
and on the bill-slopes the Retem broom (the 
juniper of Scripture) is very common”; 
whereas the Nebag tree of Palestine bears 
the scientific name of Zizyphus Spina- 
|. Christi, which is a real tree in size and, as 
a tree, is properly called Sidr, while the 
Z. Lotus, essentially a maritime plant, isa 
sbrub, only three or four feet bigh, ranging 
from Southeastern Spain, by way of Sicily 
and the North Coast of Africa, to the shores 
of the Red Sea, approaching no nearer Pal- 
estine than the shores of Greece, at Corinth, 
and.of Cyprus,at Larnaca, The. biblical 
geographer, Kar) von Raumer, is referred 
to, on page 97, as *‘Van Rourmer.” ‘The 
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Judea is written properly anglicized; but 
the adjective Judean is written, improper- 
ty, Judean, latinized. From the sub- 
ject ‘Yafa,” the correct modern 
form of Joppa, the narrative immediately 
runs into ‘‘ Jaffa,” which, while it may be 
good French, is not good English. Instead 
of ‘‘7%5 cents to 1 franc,” it would be better 
to read ‘' 75 centimes,” as within the range 
of the English language there ie a small 
aod savage country wherein 75 cents are 
equal to4 francs. In the same barbarous 
country, too, people are wont to write the 
word “‘tesselated” ‘essellated, just as the 
apcient Romans did. 

The great outlay of capital in this vol- 
ume, attested by its size, weight, paper, 
and press-work, calts for faultiess editing. 
The coonection of Mr. Walter Besant with 
the book in this direction is evidently of an 
ex-officio character; but, if what is bere dis- 
played may be taken as an indication of 
Professor E. H. Palmer's ability in this 
line, it must be confessed that it leaves 
much to be desired. 





MONTHLIES AND REVIEWS. 


Tue Hurper’s New Monthly for August does 
what it can to render that month enjoyable, 
The Century must look sharp for its honors, or 
it will no longer stand easily at the head with 
its engravings. Certainly this number seems 
to be captured by the new style and to fllus- 
trate some of ite best points. Mr. Higginson 
writes, with his charavteristic grace, of ‘“‘ The 
First Americans” ; William Winter contributes 
some sweetly musical lines, ‘In Sanctuary. 
A Poem” ; Juliau Hawthorne’s “A Rebel. A 
Story ’’ pushes the theatrical into the horrible, 
Without disparagement to the other contribu- 
tions, we name, as having interested us most 
of all, A. A. Lipscomb’s article on the ‘‘ Uses 
of Shakespeare off the Stage’’; ¢. ¢., a8 a classic 
to be studied. We have such strong opinions 
as to the educational value of these great epics 
that we welcome this paper and bespeak for it 
the attention it deserves. 


.... The Uentury for Auguet shows no sings 
of yielding to the heats of Summer. Cole’s 
engraving of Wagner for the frontispiece 
makes us wonder what further possibilities lie 
io the art. Bianciardi’s ‘* Persoval History of 
Garabaldi "’ is a eulogy which close attention 
will show to be critical and discriminating, as 
well as admiring. Robert Grant’s society play, 
*“*The Lambs. A Tragedy,” with its clever im- 
itations and bright hits, deserves a run next 
Winter. 


...-In The Atlantie for August ‘The Birtb- 
day Garden Party to Mrs. Stowe’’ makes a 
permanent record of an extremely graceful 
and successful celebration. The number is 
full and fine. We bhave space only to observe 
that No, VI of “Studies in the South’’ gives 
a discouraging picture of the Negroes as 
freemen, and, if possible, a worse one of the 
Federal officebolders in the South. One point 
the author has sadly misconstrued. To sup- 
port bis proposition that, from excessive de- 
centralization and state sovereignty, the South 
are now disposed to swing into excessive cen- 
tralization and Federalism, he brings forward 
the fact that Federal subsidy, Federal afd, om 
the levees, to educate the blacks, to do this 
and do that, is all the cry now at the South. 
It always was and proves nothing. The uncon- 
scious inconsistencies of the South were 
always great avd many. Thisis one of them, 
aud the fact that it survives only shows that 
the Soutb survives, and not that it has turned 
to violent Federalism. The author asserts, and 
we hope on good grounds, that there are signs 
of a political break up all through the Soutb. 
In looking over the remarks on Bret Harte’s 
atories, we find some indications that The At- 
lantic is swinging toward the uxmoral theory 
ofart, As the editor bas covered his meaning 
with the bappy veil of an obsure paragraph, we 
shall hope that ke will change his mind before 
he growsclearer. Astothe poems of the num- 
ber, Edith M. Thomas has a little one on “ The 
Weather Vane,’’ which isanew song on an 
old theme. ‘The return, in the last verse, from 
the sadly serious tone of the others to the light 
mutability and “‘ veering mind” of the first is 
very graceful. 


...-Lippincott’s Magazine bas long enjoyed 
the celebrity of charming stories. The August 
pumber has one that is conspicuously good, 
‘Mrs. Lerrabee’s Morning Call,” by Charles 
Dunning. ‘The Romance of Childhood” has 
the great charm of losing everything else 
in the story-telling and not trying to be liter- 
ary. The monthly gossip is a bright feature. 


..ae The United Service is avn admirable montb- 
ly review of military and naval affairs, which 
deserves to be read outside the professional 
ranks. The openivg article of the August 
number is to the point. In it Lieut, T. W. 
Symons, after long and wide experience 
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among nearly all the tribes, declares his belief 
that the Indian question can be settled, and 
with no great delays, by a system of treat- 
ment which sball offer them land in severally, 
education, and enfranchisement. The Lieuten- 
ant is right and makes out a strong case, in 
which not the least valuable point is bis reply 
to the question What bindets? What binders 
bere is what hinders everywhere along the 
whole line of our public policy: rings and lob- 
bies of mercenaries, who manage to get pow- 
er to wig the people and head-off their 
well-meaning intentions. We find in every 
number contributions of the bighest scientific 
value; as, for instance, in this number Major 
J.P. Sanger’s paper on the Italian artillery. 
The naval idea would not be met without some 
streaks of fun. These we find to the full in 
Commodore Phelps’s ‘‘ Reminiscence of the 
Old Navy.” The aceount of the Confederate 
ram ‘* Tennessee ’’ and ber capture is a gratify- 
ing indication of the progress of the country 
toward reunion and highly interesting in itself. 
It is well enough, however, to remark that the 
author does not take intoaccount that Farragut 
had to run by the forts at Mobile, and that this 
fact reduces the disparity of the forces aud ac- 
counts for the greater number of the killed 
and wounded on the Federal side. 


«eeeThe New-Church Review (quarterly) for 
July contains two leading articles. One, ‘* The 
New Church and the Received Text,” holds 
that the Teztus Receptus is substantially the 
text of inspiration and that the revision is a 
movement like that of the last Vatican Coun- 
eil—the latter being the attack of will on the 
“Consummated Church,” the former the 
attack of understanding on the same. The 
second article discusses ‘‘The End of the 
World,’’ or gives the New Church view of the 
matter, which is, of course, that it has already 
come, the New Church being itself the proof 
and fruit of the Advent of our Lord. There is 
& table of book notices and reviews. (Chicago: 
Fairbanks, Palmer & Co.) 


-+++The Popular Science Monthly for August 
18ys before ite readers a full and various table, 
among which we can only mention a second 
paper hy Emil du Bois Reymond, on “ The 
Physiology of Exercise,” ope by William W. 
Jacques, Ph.D., on “ Acoustic Architecture,” 
and one by Professor Tyndal, on the “ Progress 
of the Germ Theory of Disease.’ The re- 
searches and discoveries of Pasteur and of 
Koch bave extended the boundartes of 
this subject far beyond Professor Lister's 
theories and have now made it probable that, 
ip counectiou which inoculation, we may 
obtain great command over some, if not all of 
the most formidable diseases that assail 
human life. 


-+-»We wish all success to The UVhrislian 
Philosophy Quarterly, the first volume of which 
closes with the number for July. It publishes 
the lectures delivered at the Summer School 
of Christian Philosophy and those read during 
the year before the American Institute of 
Christian Philosophy. The contents of the 
current number are * The Gains and Losses of 
Faith from Science,” by President Bascom, a 
valuable though somewhat cloudy paper; 
**Recent Physical Theories,’ by Professor B. 
N. Martin; “The Bible as a Final Authority 
for Religious Truth,’’ by the Rev. 8. 8. Mar- 
tin; “The Final Philosophy,” by the Rev. W. 
L. Ledwith. 





Tylor’s Anthropolegy, republished by the 
Messrs. Appleton & Uo., though not a bril- 
liant work, is thorough, judicious, and every 
way excellent; in short, just such as our pre- 
vious acquaintance with the author would 
lead us toexpect. The purpose of writing a 
summary of the science is disclaimed by the 
author, though, in preparing what he modest- 
ly calls only an introduction, he has included 
everything which students fairly advanced in 
the science will care for and quite as much as 
the general reader requires. The method pur- 
sued is inductive; but it is applied with cau- 
tion, with a strict avoidance of rash or prema- 
ture generalization. The start is made with 
the assumption of the great antiquity of man 
on this globe; but as to his origin here Mr. 
Tylor tinds no evidence (at least, of a scientific 
character) which allows him to be dogmatic. 
His view of the present position of knowledge 
on this point may be judged from an extract 
(p. 54): ‘To show how man may have ad- 
vanced from savagery to civilization is a rea- 
sonable task, worked out to sowie extent in the 
later chapters of this volume; but there is no 
such evidence available for crossing the 
mental gulf that divides the lowest sav- 
age from the highest ape. On the whole, 
the safest conclusion warranted by facts 
ig that the mental machinery of the 
lower avimals is roughly similar to our 
own, up to a limit. Beyond this limit the 
human mind opens out into wide ranges of 
thought and feeNng, which the beast mind 
shows vo signs of approaching.”’ He is not 
yet ready to regard the different human races 
as variations from one type, though be sees 
the current of evidence settingto that con 





clusion and asserts that the proof that cross- 
ing is possible between all races would raise 
the argument to a yet higher probability. The 
first great line be finds open to him in the 
study of human nature is language, which he 
follows with great good sense. In his view, 
language is one branch of the art of sign- 
making or sign-choosing. It passed very early 
beyond the mere art of imitation. The first 
great step which lies at the bottom of itis 
that of connecting the sound with the sense. 
So soon as the connection is established, so 
that the sound follows the sense, the sound 
becomes expressive, and we have, at least, the 
rude elements of a language. Mr. Tylor, 
though too cautious to veuture the assertion, 
seews to hold that the origin of language 
dates from the time when man found that he 
had some meaning in his mind and the ability 
to make a sound to express it. He denies 
that the origin is to be sought in some lost 
gift; “‘bat im a state of mind still act- 
ing.”’ “Man still possesses, and 
uses when he wauts it, the faculty of 
making new original words by choosing 
fit and proper sounds.”’ From this point 
he passes on to trace the development of 
man along the line of the arts and sciences. He 
then takes up religion in achapter which bears 
the inadequate and objectionable heading 
“The Spirit-World.”” The closing chapters 
are devoted to man in “‘ History and Mytholo- 
gy’? and man ip ‘“‘Society.”” We notice that 
the author adberes to what he supposed was 
the discarded nomenclature of ‘‘the Stone 
Age” and “‘the Bronze Age.’ The chapters 
which form the last balf of the volume are not 
as satisfactory as the earlier ones; but the 
work is admirable as a whole and is the best 
introduction to the study of anthropology 
which has yet been published in our language. 


....Those of our readers who remember tbe 
articles on the great American caverns, pub- 
lished about two years ago in Scribner's Maga 
zine, by Horace C. Hovey, of New Haven, will 
be giad to learn tbat this author has now com- 
pleted a volumeon Celebrated American Caverns, 
especialy Mammoth, Wyandot, and Luray, 
together with Historical, Scientific, and Descriptive 
Notices of Caves and Grottoes in other Lands, with 
maps and illustrations. (Ciucinnati: Robert 
Clarke & Co.) This octavo of 228 pages dis- 
cusses in a thorough and highly readable 
manper the whole phenomena of caverns, 
their structure and varieties, their contents, 
and thep passes to describe the three great 
caves named on the title-page and some 
other minor oves. As compared with the 
Grotto of Adelsberg, in Austrian Carnolia, 
and Aggtelek,in Hungary, the Mammoth is 
from 14 to 18 miles loug, while Adelsberg 
measures 10,142 feet and the Huugarian grotto 
20,000 feet In length. Asto the dimensions of 
Mammoth, the author putsan end to a good 
many magnificent illusions; but leaves enough 
to make it the greatest subterranean wonder 
of the world. The work is well indexed and 
contains a list of all known subterranean 
fauna, together with an account of the singu- 
lar forms of life found in the chasm. This 
volume reduces to order and precision a sub- 
ject which has been heretofore abandoned to 
romance and excited imaginations. 


....-Tbhe Congregational Publishing Society 
brings out An Inquiry Concerning the Relation 
of Death to Probation, by the Rev. Professor 
G. F. Wright, of Oberlin. The position of the 
author ts highly conservative, especially in the 
discussion of proof-texte, and he contends for 
the received opinion that probation ends with 
death, with a keen, practical appreciation of 
the homiletic importance of that doctrine. He 
must, however, be aware that the opinion that 
probation ends not at the death of the indi- 
vidual, but at the judgment and the close of 
the Messianic era had currency in the Primi- 
tive Church. With his eye on this view of the 
case, apparently, he remarks in the preface: 
“* A person may believe in a probation between 
death and the judgment and not be a Univers- 
alist, since be may bold that there is no fur- 
ther probation after the general judgment.”' 
His discussion of this very important aspect 
of the matter leaves much to be desired and 
does not look altogether free and unembar- 
rassed. So, also, as to the doctrine of the 
jadgment, we find no allusion to the twofold 
view which is given of it in the New Testa- 
ment, not only as the final event of the world’s 
course, but as a process ever goiug on in its 
history. It was Schiller who summed up both 
in the fine saying: ‘‘ The final judgment of the 
world is yet to come ; but the judgment of the 
world is its history.’’ 

....Some eighteen years ago the suggestion 
of Lord Ossington, then Speaker of the House 
of Commons, led to the publication of a series 
of commentaries on the Holy Scriptures, which 
have been widely known as ‘‘The Speaker’s 
Comwmentary.”” The work has been under the 
responsible editorial supervision of F. C. Cook, 
M. A., Canon of Exeter. The work on the 
several books has been parceled out judicious- 
ly among competent English biblical scholars 
and been completed by the publication of 
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Hebrews to the Revelation of St. John. (Charlés 
Scribner’sSons.) In this volume the Epistle 
to the Hebrews is done by William Kay, D. D., 
Rector of Great Leghe ; the Epistle of James 
is done by Robt. Scott, D. D., Dean of Roches- 
ter; First Peter by the editor; Second Peter 
and Jude by J. R. Lumby, D. D., professor at 
Cambridge (England); the First, Second, and 
Third Epistles of John by W. Alexan‘er, D.D., 
Bishop of Derry and Rapboe; and the Revela- 
tion by William Lee, D. D., Archdeacon of 
Dublin. Asa whole, the work has fulfilled its 
promise. Itis evangelical and conservative. 
It embodies the results of modern scholarship, 
and, though it does not furnish what the crit- 
ical and exacting student of the Scriptures re- 
quires, it may safely be commended to the 
general student as the best English commett- 
ary ou the whole Bible. 


...-The Messrs. Funk & Wagnalls repube 
lisb an edition of G. Washington Moon’s fusi! 
ade on The Revisers’ English. He is too sharp 
by a half and maintains his attack with great 
acnteness and stiff assertion that the English 
language, having one rule or practice to apply 
in a given case, cannot by avy possibility have 
also anotber. Were this true, it would be the 
only Janguage ever known to maukind in 
which it was. Moreover, it appears to be of no 
manner of use to point out the Greek to Mr. 
Moon and say bere is an avd, and we put it in 
the Revision because it was In the Greek. 
** Well, but what did you do that for?’ says Mr. 
Moon. “It is not at all the thing in English. 
Let the Greeks have as many conjunctions as 
they wisb, we Englishmen don’t want a string 
of ands coming in a row the one after the 
other.” Still Mr. Moon has done good. He has 
raised a very lively discussion and is able to 
take care of himself. He, of course, can show 
a large number of ugly looking things in the 
Revision, without at all altering the merits of 
the work, and, !f his book would only provoke 
as much discussion here as it hss in England, 
it would be the best possible end of it. 


...-The common text and maps of McNally’s 
System of Geography for Schools, Academics, and 
Seminaries, Revised by Janes Monteith and 8. T. 
Frost are, 80 far as we can see, fully up to the 
average of schoo) manuals and require no 
criticism. In these points the book may be 
superior to its competitors. But against the 
whole illustrative machinery employed to float 
it we object. The theory of teaching on which 
it goes is false. Teaching by diagrams is one 
thing and teacbing by pictures is another, and 
is introduced more with an eyeto its possible 
effect on the sales than to the improvement of 
the methods of instructiony If the picture 
theory was sound, it would not apply in this 
case, as the pictures are gotten up to aniuse, 
and not toteach. If they teach anything, it is 
mental dissipation. They recall fo their 
vagueness the remark which the editor makes 
in the preface to justify their introduction. 
“No description of Africa is more actual and 
brief or more easily remembered than Prin- 
dle’s poem, ‘Afar in the Desert I Love to 
Ride,’ which bas an unpleasantly close resem- 
blance to charlatanry. 


....Mrs. Mary Treat has brought together in 
brief compass a large amount of we)l-arranged 
useful knowledge ag to the nature and habits 
and ways of exterminating those pests of agri- 
eulture .and horticulture which are named in 
the title of her book as Injurious Inseets of the 
Farm and Garden. (Orange Judd & Co.) The 
fullest knowledge we bave as to the recent in- 
sect arrivals is contained in the reports of Pro- 
fessor Riley, state entomologist of Missouri, 
whose pages have been carefully gleaned by 
Mrs. Treat. She follows these creature ab ovo, 
and illustrates with drawings as she advances. 
By laying the wbole natural history of the in- 
sect before her readers, she doubles the value 
of the directions for their extermination and 
protection against them, which follow. This 
manual! does not supersede the excellent prac- 
tical manuals of Harris aud Packard; but it is 
more thorough and gives later information 
with regard to some of the newcomers which 
are now devastating our farmsand gardens 
and whose babits and treatment are not so well 
understood. 


..ee The One Religion is the title under which 
Johu Wordsworth, M.A., prebendary of Lin- 
coln, publishes the eight Bampton Lectures 
delivered by him before the University of Ox- 
ford, in 1881. (E. P. Dutton & Co.) These 
lectures are a comparative study of Christian- 
ity, from a believing point of view, in connec- 
tion with other reiigions. The Influence of 
Maurice, and especially that of the late Dr. 
Mozley, is plain to see in them, though they 
take a distinct and original path. Mr. Words- 
worth does not hesitate to utter bis opinions 
and he thinks clearly and boldly. It is re- 
freshiug to turn from the efforts so common 
nowadays to play the Christian with soft 
words and infivite consideration for everything 
which is not Christian to such a flat-footed 
discussion as the treatment of Mobammed in 





these lectures, The course is another good, 
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printed in large, handsome type and the read- 
ing of them is an Epicurean, rather than an 
ascetic way of serving God. 


..-. We call attention to an edition of the 
New Testament in Greek and English, pub- 
lished by the Messrs. Harper, with a full and 
valuable introduction by Professor Schaff. The 
Greek Text is that of Westcott & Hort, which, 
without exaggeration, may be called the best 
yet formed. The English version is that of the 
Revisers and is placed on the opposite page to 
the Greek passage it translates. This plan of 
following Westcott & Hort with the English 
version requires the several books to follow 
each other in an order different from that com- 
monly adopted. What is lost by this arrange- 
ment on the score of convenience is gained 
for scholaisbip. Dr. Schaff’s introduction 
pute the history of the text, manuscripts, and 
versions in a very lucid or transparent nut- 
shell. The only drawback on the edition is 
that Westcott & Hort’s text is not the Revis- 
ers’, a fact that introduces some occasional 
want of correspondence of the English with the 
Greek. 

..-The alumn! of Pennsylvania College 
(Gettysburg, Pa.) are fortunate in having ob- 
tained so fine a memorial of the termination of 
the first half century of their alma mater as 
the Pevnsylvania College Book, prepared by 
Professor E. 8. Breidenbangh and published 
for the alumni by the Lutheran Publication 
Society, Philadelphia. The volume fs rich and 
handsome and contains the history of the Col- 
lege and of the societies in it, biographical 
sketches of former instructors, sketches of col- 
leges that have branched off from this fustitu- 
tiov, an account of the ‘College Monthly,” of 
the patrons and trustees of the College, per- 
sonal record of the students, roll of the 
alumni, with a latge amount of miscellaneous 
memorabilia, and is profusely illustrated with 
portraits and photographs. 


.-Sportemen will be interested in John 
Mortimer Murphy's Am*rican Game Bird Shoot- 
ing. (Orange Judd & Co.) The author bas not 
given a atrictly technical treatise, but has 
colored his chapters with incident and adven- 
ture for the general reader. In_ seven- 
teen chapters he treats all the game 
birds of the country. There are no pages 
to equal in exciting interest Grohman’s 
hunts of red cock and eaglesin Tyrol; but 
the descriptions of the game and their habits 
and of the methods to be followed in shooting 
them are fall and interesting. The list of 
American game birds is one to make a foreigner 
stare. The author’s familiarity with the birds 
end their ways and command of the methods 
of shooting them makes bis manual as reliable 
8s it is interesting. 


..In their republication of Morley’s “‘ Eng- 
lish Men of Letters,” Messrs. Harper & 
Prothers have lately brought out the volume 
on Gray, by Edmund W. Gosse. The author bas 
had te struggle throughout with paucity of 
material; but he bas knocked at every door 
that promised eid, and, though he has had to 
work op the biography of an author whose 
works have never been adequately edited 
and some of whose poems he bas never seen, 
and who is forthe most part known by bis 
“Elegy” alone, he has successfully filled up 
the gaps and made a volume of literary 
attractiveness and interest. 


---Physiologically the late Dr. Mary J. 
8tudley’s What Our Girls Ought to Know (Funk 
& Waynalls) starts on the basis of Dr. Clarke’s 
“Sexin Education,” which it declares to be 
the best book on the subject which has yet 
appeared, as well asthe most influential. No 
novelties are aired inthe volume. It is as re- 
plete with good sense asitis free from fanci- 
ful speculations and makes a good contribu- 
tion to a good cause. 

--Tbe Messrs. Houghton, Miffiin & Co 
fesue, in a 16mo of 185 pages. In the Saddle, A 
Collection of Poems on Horseback-riding. There 
are forty-six selections in wide variety as to 
author and style, and the whole makes a fresh 
and interesting collection, especially to those 
who love what Isaac Walton calls the *‘ hon- 
estest beast God ever made.”’ 


--The Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
bring out a cheap, portable, and illustrated 
edition, for Summer reading, of Howells’s 
charming stories, Their Wedding Journey and A 
Chance Acquaintance. 








LITERARY NOTES. 


Dr. 8. 8. Kony is about to issue his promised 
translation ofthe Mishna inte English, with 
seopiove and valuable notes anda vocabulary. 
The Hebrew text will accompany the transl- 
tion and especial care will be devoted to this 
portion of the work. It isexpected to be one 
of much value and usefulness. ———The newly 
presented report of the New Shakspere Society 
gtates (Mr. Furnivall and Miss. Rochfort 
Smith being answerable for the decfhration) 
that 114,832 lines are attributed to the 
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genuine. An immense concourre attended 


the ceremonies of the unveiling of the statue 
of Michelet in the Pére la Uhaise, Paris. Ad- 
dresses Were made by several eminent men, in- 
cluding M. Jules Ferry, whoremarked, during 
the beginning of his speech, and with a jeu de 
mot lost in translating: ‘‘ This is not the féte 
ofa dead man, but the féte of immortality.” 
The monument is of while marble,crowned by e 
full-length, Kfe-size statue of Michelet, lying 
Partialy covered byashroud. By his side stands 
an angel, about to take upward flight. 
The first Journalists Club in London is now 
organized and occupies rooms in Fleet Street. | 
Mr. George Augustus Sala is the president and 
there is a numerous city and country member- 
sbip. Cassell, Petter & Galpin wil’ 
issue, under the supervision of Mr. 8. R. Koeh- 
ler, iately of the American Art Review, 
“The United States Art Directory and 
Year Book.” This Year Book will contain 
a large amount of information as to 
American Art Schools, Art Museums, Clubs. 
and Societies devoted to Art and the like, 
and also lists of past and approaching exhibi- 
tions and art publications. The Meesrs. J. 
B. Lippincott & Co. publish now an edition of 
separate “Leaflets from Standard Authors.” 
The first one of the series which bas come to 
our hand is “ Passages from the Works of 
William H. Prescott,” compiled by Josephine 
E. Hodgson. Dr. Edward Emerson, the 
son of Ralph Waldo Emerson, is now a practic- 
ing physician of Concord. lt is reported that 
he designs devoting himself entirely to litera- 
ture. Of a son givento sucha father much 
should be required. The great library of 
Mariette Bey, doubtless the richest Egyptolog- 
fie collection ever owned by one man, has now 
come iuto possession of the French Govern- 
ment. A new edition of * Knigbt’s Ameri- 
can Mechanical Dictionary "’ is now ready from 
Merers. Houghton, Mifflin & Co.’s press. The 
fllustrations lavishly distributed through the 
pages of the book are of grest beauty and 
assistance to those who will employ it. 
Mr. R. Worthington announces as nearly 
ready Mr. Theodore Tilton’s new volume, 
“Swabian Stories,” being a handful of 
charming teles, legendary, historic, and ro- 
mantic. The eame house will publish 
immediately Mr. Swinburne’s ‘“ Tristram 
of Lyonnesse and other Poems.” 
A new two-volume work, entitled ‘‘ The Mili- 
tary Telegraph during the Civil War in the 
United States,’’ will be issued from the press 
of Messrs. Jansen, McClurg & Co. It is from 
the pen of Mr. Wm. R. Plum, a lawyer of 
Chicago and an ex member of the Telegraph 
Corps. Dr. Robert Young, of Edinburgh, 
Scotland, desires to make known his protest 
against the ‘‘ new edition” of his Concordance 
issued by the American Book Exchange, from 
the ‘old, unauthorized Book Exchange 
plates,””> Dr. Young complains that, apart 
from the copyright injury to him, “‘ the plates 
are so very imperfect. In the specimen pages 
shown me, notwithstanding the corrections 
claimed, there were no less that thirty broken 
letters (Hebrew, Greek, and English) in the firs/ 
two columns I examined, and thirty errata in the 
Sirst twenty pages | looked at. These plates wrong 
the public, as well as me.”’ No memoria) 
of any sort bas ever been erected to Samuel 
Pepys in the old Church of ‘‘St. Olave’s,”’ 
Lovdon, with which his name is s0 asro- 
ciated. Efforts are now in progress on 
the part of a committee of gentlemen 
to raise funds for a suitable tablet. 
Osborn H. Oldroyd, of Springfield, bas recent- 
ly completed his book, ‘‘ The Lincoln Memori- 
al Album-Imortelles.”” It is entirely made up 
of opivions upon the life, services, and charac- 
ter of the deceased President, as well as person- 
al recollections, all of which have been contri- 
buted expressly to Mr. Oldroyd’s work by many 
eminent men, in all professions and walks of 
life. Among the several contributors are to 
be mentioned General U. 8. Grant, ex-Presi- 
dent Hayes, and the Jate President Garfield, 
Gen. Sherman, Lyman Abbott, D.D., Noah 
Porter, Mr. Whittier, O. W. Holmes, Benson J 

Lossing, and Jobn Bright.——-—Ignatius Don- 
nelly, the author of the highly successful 
* Atlantis,’”’ has finished his new volume, 
“ Regnarok.’’————Miss M. C. Brown, a lady 
formerly connected with the University Press. 
bas established, in Boston, an office simply fo: 
the preparation of MS. for the publishers’ 
hands. This is an innovation which shou!d 
be popular with mary professional and a!! 
amateur writers. Mr. John Morley wil’ 
retire from the Fortwightly Heview in Novem 

ber. His successor will be Mr. T. H.8. Escott. 
Messrs. George W. Harlan & Co., wit! 

Henri Daugé’s ‘A Fair Philosopher,” in its 
beautifully designed blue-and silver cover, bas: 
begun the publication of their contemplate: 
“ Kaater-kill Series’? mo-t attractively. Ar 
it is understood that the services of onl; 
novelists in the foremost ranks of ficticn 
writers have been enlisied in the preparation 
of the several volumes to be issued, a_ rar: 
and pleasant interest attaebes to the continu- 









































BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


(Owing to the bewildering variety recently intro- 
duced into the size and form of printing paper, the 
old designations of books, as 4to, 8v0, 12mo, ete.. 
give so little indication of size that we shall hereafter, 
forthe present, at least, give the measures of books in 
this list i% inches and quarters. The number frst 
given is the length.) 
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The Mili Tel during the Civil War in 
the U Unite Joa stton with an an ae of An- 
cient and Modern Means of Communication 
and of the Federal and Confederate Cipher 
Systems al ae A —— Account of the 
William R. 


Jansen, McClurg 


Bersdem. z= of Cymbedia. A Romance of , 4 
k MoGlot 534, DP. 
= York: D. ‘Appleton. & 
A Fair Philosopher. 3 Henri Daugé, author of 
“The trhe Kaaterskiil Series.) 


TxD. y PP. 296, New York: Geo. W. Har- 


(Franklin ware Lib: Al, No. 04.) 
es New York: Harper & 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


- INQUIRE 
at your Bookseller’s for the initial volume 
of the new 


KAATERSKILL SERIES, 
A FAIR PHILOSOPHER. 


By HENRI DAUGE, author of “ The Georgians.” 


Of this author’s last novel it was ne Seethy ante, : “Very 
close upon Hawthorne's best effort. is later s 
lacks none of the virility and power that provo! 
the above criticism. Will be highly popular. 





The Second Volume of this Series 
will be entitled 


A MODERN HAGAR. 


By CHARLES M. CLAY, author of “Baby Rue.” 

A distinguished literateur, to whom the MSS. of 
A novel was submi , writes: “Iam in no doubt 
whatever about the cunuineness of this ton 

us. LS rand, above all, his breadth aré as 
Geigbttul y are rare in these days of namby- 
pam ve yr, wavering place , Piazza romance. This is a 
novel of real power. 

All the novels of this new series will be 
handsomely bound in cloth, at the uniform 
price of $1 eacb. 

*,* Can be had of all Booksellers, er will be mailed, 
postpaid, to any address, on recetpt of the price. 


GEO. W. HARLAN & CO., Publishers, 


44 West 23d Street, New York. 
NEARLY READY. 


THE CITY TEMPLE PULPIT. 


BY THE REY. JOSEPH PARKER 

oy malt a Cloth. $1.50. 
t ‘on res o 
ve BALS & SONS, 


1% Naseie STREET, New Yor«k. 


BOOKS GIVEN AWAY. 


CATALOGUE FREE, SEND STAMP 
Cheapest Book Store nthe World. 


LEGGAT BROTHERS, 
$1 CHAMBERS ST. near City Hall Park, N. Y. 


HARPER’S PEI PERIODICALS. 











wARrere MAGASINE, ‘E, One Year......-----84 00 

a HART eS BA Bae Cai te ° “ tapeeeewere 4 
ARPER’'S BAZAR, —=§«_—— acne ev eees 

HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE “ eeseseeeees 150 


we HARTER 'S GazsLoeus wili be sent by matl, 
on recetpt of Ni 
HARPER an nee a Fravklin Sanare, N. ¥. 


These Famous Steel Pens 
of Fant the cages 
= 


Rwan Quill A 
are suite: a to all styles of writ- 
tng. For sale everywhere, 


Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor, &Co., N.Y, N.Y, 


GENTS WANTED 


IN ALL PARTS OF THE U.8. TO SELL 
THE 


American Universal Cyclopedia. 
8. W. Green’s Son, 74 & 76 Beckman 8t., N. i. 


A. 8. BARNES & CO., Educational Publishers, 8. ¥. 


CHOICE SUMMER BOOKS. 


The Season's success, A REVEREND IDOL 
(61.50). “Capital, brilliant, irresistible, thoroughly 
noble.” 

THE DESMOND HUNDRED ($1.00), called 
by The Churchman “ The strongest American novel in 
many a year.” 

EPISODES IN THE LIVES OF MEN, 
WOMEN, AND LOVERS (81.00), by Eprra Sm- 
cox. “Sea and shore are finely drawn,” says the Pall 
Mall Gazette. 

Mark Twain's THE STOLEN WHITE ELE- 
PHANT, ete. ($1.25), called by the Brooklyn Union 
“A world of fun.” 

LEONE ($1.00), the new Round-Robin Novel, a fas- 
cinating story of artist-life in Rome and the brigand 
camps of the Appenines. 

F. H. Unpgewoop’s illustrated biographical sketob 
of HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW 
($1.50), which Harper's Mag ds thus: 
“Portions could scarcely be improved, especially 
where his recollections of his personal conversations 
and intercourse with Mr. Longfellow are introduced 
to illustrate the traits and habite of the man, the 
methods of the author, and the history of particular 
poems.” The Lutheran Quarterly finds this “A charm- 
ing delineation of the life of this eminent scholar, 
traveler, poct,and man .. . and forms in evezy 
sense delightful reading. 


JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO., Boston. 


R. CARTER & BROS., BOOKS, NEW roem, 


J.B. LIPPINCOTT & CO. 
715 and 717 Market Street, Philadelphia, 
HAVE JUST PUBLISHED: 


Astronomy, 


FOR SCHOOLS AND GENERAL READERS. ie 
Prof. G. M. bet 3 
lustrated, 12mo. Extra cloth, $1.25. 


























A book embodying all the recent researches in astro- 
nomical matters me | my vy 
assistance to those desirous of studying the ye 4 

Every nt subject in the book 


bodies. importan 
somely and cnggesuavely illustra’ 


** Graybeard’s” Colorado; 


on, NOTES ON THE CENTENNIAL STaTE. By JON F. 
GraFr ("Graybeard "), author of * ‘s 
— Sermons,” etc. 8vo. Extra Goth, 78 sents. 

ribes a trip from Philadelphia to Denver and 

e - in the Autemn and Winter of 1861-82 and con- 

of important information, as 

escription of the beauties of this 
wonderful count >. 


Prescott Leaflets. 


Cnoice PassaGes FROM THE WORKS OF 
PRESCOTT. ith 


Hopepon. 12mo. 50 cen 


The selections consist of such from this 
Drilliant and fascina my ey te i ge my the 


e 
best his' Sorfoal “iiterat ure. 


Mysteries of Godliness. 


By Horatio G. Kern. 12mo. Extra cloth, $1.25. 
The object of this book is to set forth Ina concise 
wt plain way the mooted doctrines held by 
urch, such as a layman can read in ashort time and 
understand without the labor of severe and tedious 
reading of lengthy volumes. 


*,* For sale by by mafl, 
postage a on recei, ae ee ere publish- 
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EWARD CARDS 


One-third price; three t wenty-five cent 
packs for 25c. 8am le | ack, lic. 
DAVID C. : OOK, 
46 Adams 8t., Chicage. 





5c.$.S. Library 


One hundred and fifty-six 75c. to §1 
Bunday-schvol library books, pu upio Pra Mr mymones form 
(will ouilas all ovhers), catalogue and numver is 
eneh, at uniform price of 5c. each; 100 or more 4%aq 





» JUG BREAKING, 


To raise money for the Sunday 
sch: hat ; collecting money in lit 
le earthen money jugs, ‘elling 
ickets to the jug breaking, sell- 
ing unused jogs at jug breaki ¢ 
gonson ss jug ticke.s, Jug, song. 
ee., dc. DAV LD C. COOK, 46 Adams &., Chicago 


TEACHER'S BIBLES. 


Most c wnplete made; 
gil tom. & low as a0 eID Cc. mate SOK. a 
Adams &:., Chicago. 





—_---———— 


Reward Books 


For & & rewards. Contents $1 00 and $140 5 
. library books, reat Spee ——_ Ulus eek, 
6, 








poet, of which only 100,63T are ackndwledgetl as 


apce’of the series. 


50 oT mre at 0c. DAVID u 
COOK; & 


to advance October is. Sample book and 
exchange system, 8c. DAVID ©. COOK, 4 Adums 
Bt., Chicago. 


TEACHER'S. LIBRARY. 


books wortu 75c to $1450 each. Prive 0c. each; 
— DAVLD C. COOK, 46 Adams St. 


81,30. Teacher's Bibles, 


" Teachers Bibles with 
Pm S Giade encyclopedia, dic- 
» tables, maps, etc.—miost com- 
ee tinanere Bibles ex ant; 04 
pages, plain oaae gilt edge, for $1.30. 
__ Aduress, DAVID &. COOK, 4 Adams &t., Chicago. 
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OF JESUS AND PRO- 
TESTANT MISSION ARIES. 


Wr give place to the following commun- 
ication, which will explain itself: 

Mexi0o CrrryJuly 18th, 1882, 
To the Editor of Tut InperEn DENT : 

In your issue of July 6th appeared a para- 
graph relative to the differences between the 
“Church of Jesus’? and the Protestaat 
siovs and quoting part of a letter recently 
published fn The Spirit of Missions. Although 
too lately arrived in Mexico to be personally 
concerned in these troubles, I beg leave to 
trantmit to you a copy of a letter prepared and 
signéd by all of the missiouaries now in this 
city who signed the original document, and 
sent to The Southern Churchman, The Guardian, 
and several high officials in the Episcopal 
Church of the United States. The Rev. C. 
Enrique Butler, whore name appears in this 
letter, is the only minister and real representa- 
tive of that Church in Mexico. I send this to 
youasa matter of news andas going far to 
satisfy your curiosity ‘‘whetber this correspon4d- 
ent knows whereof he affirms.” 

Very truly, Ro.io Oapen. 


“ To the Kditor of the Southern Churchman: 

“ Dear Sir:—The undersigned respectfully 
request the publication of the following state- 
ment with reference toa communication which 
appeared in your columns a short time since 
and to which our attention was called by the 
following note, addressed to one of our 
number: 

** Mex10o, July 4th, 
“** Rev. J. M. Green : 

‘** Dear Brother :—By to-day’s mail came to 
band the Guardian of June 17th, from which I 
copy the following : 

**The following communication appeared 
tn The Southern Churchman of June ist. It 
deserves to be read as an fllastfation of éne 
source of the attacks now made upon our 
Church work in Mexico and of the means 
which are used.’ 

(Here féflows the full text of the communi- 
calion referred to, which was addressed to The 
Southern Uhurchman, ander @até of May 24, 
1882, by Mr. Albert F. Mackintosh, of this 
city.) 

“‘Now, my dear Brother, I remember very 
distinctly that, in conversations had with you 
and Bro, J. W. Butler, after the close of the 
conferences, both of you made to me state- 
ments which are directly at varience with 
almost everything contained ifn the foregoing 
letter, ‘diecems to me that there cannot be truth 
on both sides, Where tait? ‘1 pause for a reply.’ 

Sincerely desiring to know the truth and 
praying that we may be guided ‘into al! truth,’ 

“(Signed) Your Brother in Christ, 
“C, Enrique Butier.”’ 

With reference to the statements contained 
in the letterof Mr; Mackintosh we bég to ray: 

let. As it is clear that Mr. Mackintosh’s in- 
formant concerfing the character and results 
of the conference referred to must have been 
Bishop Riley himself, {t is difficult. to under- 
stand how he could, with any regard for the 
truth, have gove so far astray in his statements 
concerning it. The following are the facts: 

The conference was held at Bishop Riley's 
desire. There were present, with the single 
exception of Dr. Patterson, who at the time 
was in the United States, all the signers of the 
Document pablished in reply to the letters of 
Rev. Abbott Brown, together with two other 
ministers, who, from their iutimate association 
with mission work, had a certain right to hear 
all statements concerning the questions at 
issue. 

Bishop Riley " Gecdpie nea¥ly the whole 
time of the meeting, which Jasted about 
tbree hours, with stateménts concerning the 
contents of the Document referred to and 
with certain allegations ftended by him to 
have the force of counter charges. 

The following is the record, kept by a duly 
appointed secretary, of the close of the meet- 
ing: 

* The Bishop hére brought bis remarks to a 
close, pleading an engagement. Before leav- 
ing the room, the chairman requested the 
Bishop to state his desire as to the action that 
he wished the meeting to take with reference 
to what he bad said. Bishop Riley then said 
that he hoped a committee would be appointed 
to investigate the charges andthe facts, and 
that the compitice could pyspame a paper, 
stating that, after careful con tio of the 
facts presented to them by hintselfythey were 
convinced that the charges of the paper were 
without foundation, This he thought nothing 
else bat justice demanded. He urged that the 


paper be speedily prepared, as the one already 
——t was doing great harm in the United 
tates,. The Bishop Bavi his e€,on 
motion, it was resdlved t he signers of 
the paper present in the C tf Mexico should 
constitute themselves a comimiltee to ipyesti- 
gate the charges and the facts. A Meeting 
was also arranged for Tu y afterngon, May 
Zud. On motion, the body adjourned, to meet 
at the same piace, at the above mentioned time, 
Zo’clock P. M. 
“BR. W. McDogne tt, Secretary.” 


It is, therefore, a fact and is evident on the 
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face of this record that no intimation, direct or 
indirect, was given to Bishop Riley, nor to any 
other person whatever, that the authors of the 
Document had ‘become convinced” that 
their statements were ‘‘cither false or utter mds- 
representations.” Preeisely the contrary bas 
been the result of the investigations of the 
first and of subsequent conferences. It is 
equally evident that the duty of the parties 
directly eoncerned was not delegated to any 
committee appointed to act for them; but was 
assumed by themselves collectively. That 
duty was conceived to be, not, as Mr. Mackin- 
tosh alleges, *‘ to get out of their mistake the best 
way they can,” but with a sincere desire to 
know the truth and to do strict justice, to 
enter upon a re-examination of their own 
statements and an impartial investigation of 
the counter charges brought by Bishop Riley. 
They expressed their willingness to do this, 
although conscious *hat their original state- 
ment bad not been made hastily nor without 
good evidence, and apprehensive, from the 
nature of the allegations made by Bishop 
Riley, that farther investigation would not lead 
to any essential modification of their convic- 
tions concerning the questions at issue. 

2nd. The only counter charge made by 
Bishop Riley, to which Mr. Mackintosh refers, 
ip that concerning “ a notoriously wicked man,” 
who had been employed by ‘the ‘‘ Mexican 
branch of the Chureb,”’ and who, having been 
dismissed from that Church, was “gladly 
Welcomed by the Presbyterian Mission in this 
Innd and-was now the popular preacher in the 
Presbyterian Girch in Zacatecas.” Truth 
dompels us to state that, at the very time of 
his making the change, Bishop Riley was dis 
tinctly informed by those present intimately 
related to the chureh in Zacatecas that they 
had no reason to believe that the facts were 
ds stated by him. Bishop Riley, however, in 
that and subsequent conferences, repeated the 
charge, with an arrogant persistency which 
would brook no correction. Subsequent infor- 
mation has placed beyond controversy the fact 
that the pérson referred to, since deceased, 
never was employed in the Presbyterian church 
fn Zacatecas, Phe reason of: bis rejection was 
that the wWissionary in charge of that work, 
having made due investigation, ‘‘ previously to 
the first conference with Bishop Riley, had, also, 
before that conference, rejected hie application, 
deeming him unfit for the work of the ministry. 
We wust add that the above affords a fair 
sample of the utter groundlessness of numer- 
ous allegations made by Bishop Riley in the 
eourse of the several conferences hitherto 
held. 

Such are the facts, and they show that, al- 
though very intimately related to direet sources of 
information, Mr. Mackintosh bas entirely mis 
apprehended the course and the results of the 
present controversy and investigation, 

Inasmuch as certain insinuaticns have been 
circulated derogatory to the Obristian charac- 
ter and veracity of the undersigned, they dsem 
it proper, with the consent of the aathor, to 
subjoin the following commuvication, which 
has been placed in our hands, without any 
solicitation whatever and with distinct permis- 
sion to make such use thereof as we should 
desire. Its author will be recognized as a re- 
liable and impartial witness : 


** Mexico, July 10th, 1882. 

“The undersigned, basing bis assertions on 
what he believed and ought to have been accu 
rate information, bas written and said what was 
derogatory to some of the American mission- 
arfes in Mexico. Having become convinced 
that the aforesaid information was incorrect, 
it becomes his duty, as a Christian, to retract 
his unfavorable remarks and to express bis 
sincere regret for having uttered avy such. He 
is of the opinion that the loss of congregations 
and members to what is called the “ Mexican 
Braneh of the Catholic Church ” is due more 
to other causes than to the solicliations of 
agents of other denominatiens. 

“ The undersigned also hereby certifies that, 
to the best of his knowledge and belief, the 
Rev. Messrs. A. P. Keil, Chas. W. Drees, 8. W. 
Siberts; W..M. Patterson, dJ., Milton Greene, 
Joho W. Butler, and R. W. MacDonnell are as 
honorable, truthful, and Christian as the 
clergymen, officers, and members of the 
‘Mexican Branch,” with whom he is ac- 
quainted. 

*‘Chrtos Enrique BuTLer, 
* Presbyter of the Brotestant Episcopal Church 
in the Diocese of Pennsylvania.”” 

Trésting that, fu justice to the undersigned, 
you will give to this communication the same 
publicity which was given to the letter to 
which it refers, we remain, very respectfully 
yours, 

Wa. M. PATTERSON, Joun W. BuTLER, 
J. Mittow GREENE, R. W. MacDonrna&it, 
CagnLtos W. DReEEs. 





Dr. Beae and those who sympathize with 
him in his opposition to the use of the “ kist-] 
of whistles ”’ in-publie worship have united in 





a Presbyterian Assoctation, into which bas been 
merged the *‘ Ladies’ Association in Defense 


of Purity of Worship.” This action has been 
taken because of the favorable decision of the 
last Free Church Assembly on instrumental 
music. The Association bas 1,000 members 
who are not exclusively of the Free Church. 
Principal Pirie, Aberdeen, Dr. Macrae, Ha- 
wick, Dr. Begg, Edinburgh, and Dr. Kennedy, 
Dingwall, are amongst the number. A peti- 
tion is in circulation for signatures asking the 
General Synod, or Assembly, 4s the case may 
be, to refuse permission for the introduction of 
instrumental music, for this among other 
reasons: 

‘That for bundreds of years no instrument- 
al music was used in the Christian Church, it 
being introduced at length with the other cor- 
ruptions of Romapism, and rejected with that 
system at the Reformation, fally in con- 
nection with the more perfect Reformation of 
the Church of Scotland:; that it was pot prac- 
ticed in this Jand til! lately in the Presbyterian 
Church for three bundred years; and, whilst 
the craving for it now in certain quarters im- 
plies a low and declining state of religious life, 
the givirg way to this Popish corruption 
must be highly dishonortng to God, by substi- 
tuting buman Inventions for Divine inatitu- 
tions—introducing into the service of God a 
form of worship which he bas not preseribed, 
and thereby breaking in principle all the bar- 
riers to unlimited corruption in worship.’’ 


Missions, 


THE HERMANNSBURG MISSION. 


BY R. GRUNDEMANN, D. D. 











Lice Gossner’s Mission, the Hermanneburg 
Mission also owes its origin tothe faith of a 
single mat. This was Louis Harms, pastor at 
Hermapnsburg. The once very obscure little 
town of that name Hes in one of the wildest 
and most infertile regions of Germany, the 
Luneberg heath. In it one may look far off 
over plains that bave never yet been touched 
witha plow. They are thickly covered with 
heath, the flowers of which form in Summer a 
ruddy sea, interrupted here and there with 
islands of juniper. Tillable land is found only 
where a stream passes through the heath, and 
in such spots lie, sheltered by old oaks, the 
scattered villages, whose inhabitants have ad- 
hered longer than others to the old patriarchal 
customs. Their ancestral fear of God bad 
been but little shaken by the rationalism which 
had long prevailed among their pastors. Only 
& spark was needed to kindle again among 
them the flame of an earnest faith-life. Such 
an event happened through the agency of 
Louis Harms, who, although he had received 
a Rationalistic training im the house of bis 
father, the pastor at Hermannsbarg, was con- 
verted to a new life in Christ at the university. 
After he had vainly tried to satisfy his thirst 
for knowledge with theology, philosophy, 
mathematics, astronomy, the ancient and 
modern languages, etc., the Nght of salvation 
came to him, while he was reading in the course 
of a night of study the prayer of the great 
high priest (John xvii). He now again made 
theology bis principal study, and by God’s 
grace became an instrument through which 
rich streams of blessings bave been made to 
flow over our fatherland and to be diffused 
afar among the beathen. 

While still a candidate, he was an earnest 
missionary worker in connection with the North 
German Missionary Society. He eventually 
separated himself from this society, because, 
as he thought, it laid too little stress on the 
Lutheran confession and he was not in accord 
with the metbods it employed in conducting 
its missions. When, after the death of bis 
father, in 1849, Louis Harms, at the earnest 
solicitation of the congregation, assumed the 
pastoral office at Hermanvsburg, he devoted 
his energies unreservedly to tbe founding ofa 
mission of his own. His contiding trust that 
God would afford him means for this purpose 
was most beautifully crowned. A farmer, a 
neighbor, gave his house and grounds for the 
establishment ofthe missionary seminary, and 
prepared himself then to go as a missionary to 
the heatben. Other missionary students were 
found among the farmer youths. It was 
no easy task to give them the necessary 
instruction. Theodore Harms, a_ broth- 
er of the pastor’s, was employed as a 
teacher in the school. When the first twelve 
pupils were ready to be sent out, Louis Harms 
bought a missionary ship. He wisbed to send 
the messengers of the faith to the Gallas, in 
East Africa. The doors, however, were stil) 
closed there and the mission was begun in Na- 
tal. It would carry us too farif'we should give 
a bistory of this mission. We will only state 
that, after four years and since 1860, twelve 
missionaries have been sent ont every two 
years. The number of stations bas grown fast 
and they have been extended to Zululand and 
the Bechuanas, in the Transvaal Republic. The 
places in all this region accessible to the mis- 
sionaries had been so far occupied im the 
second decade after the founding of the mis- 
sion that other fields of work had to be sought 
out. One was found in Teluguland, in India, 
where were already present a few Lutheran 
missionaries, who bad separated from the Leip- 








zig Mission, on accotint of the caste question 
and who now passed over into tbe service of 
the Hermannsburg Mission. At the suggestion 
of German Lutherans io the Australian colo- 
nies, a mission was also begun among the abo- 
rigines of South Australia, a work .which, 
seeming hopeless, according to. human views, 
de ded a particularly strong faith and im- 
posed upon the mfiasionaries extreme difficulty 
and privation. The station was broken up 
several times;.but it was always renewed 
again avd pushed further into the inbospi. 
table interior, The newest-mission of the Her- 





manusburg Society is in New Zealand. in the . 


southern part of the North Island, on the Wan- 
gami River. 

The choice of the last-named mission-field 
may give a somewhat bitter after taste to the 
joy over the earnest labores who had gone out 
from Hermavnsburg. The territory bas long 
been oceupied by the Church Missionary 
Society, the name of. which is a guaranty 
that the opportunities for mission work there 
are well employed. The mission in New Zea- 
land suffered, it is true, for along time from 
the consequences of that unfortunate war 
against the natives, in which the English Gov- 
ernment had to reckon for a former grievous 
wrong. The missionaries tried to atone for 
this wrong, and we are not able to make ita 
reproach to the English Christians tha! they 
were so slow init that the intervention of a 
German wos made necessary or was justified 
on accountof it. Here is, to all appearance, 
an incursion into strange territory. 

The vanishing Maorics were, however, no} 
the only object of the Hermnannsburg Mission. 
There are German colonists in the country, 
who are, indeed, more and more obliged to 
adopt the English language and customs. 
Their spiritual needs were, without doubt» 
cared for, relatively to the circumsiances, 
through the already existing churebes. There 
our countrymen might be kept in the Luther- 
an faith from Hermannsburg. But it is hard to 
approve of a further division of denomina- 
tions in that young colony, for that purpose, 
by the introduction of another; very hard to 
pass in silence the fact that the Maories, still 
weak fn Christianity, were confused by the 
introduction of new forms. 

This stiff adherence of Hermanns)urg to 
Latheranism where it should only be concerned 
about Christianity cannot but be grievous to 
the sincere friend of missione. In quite « 
different light does the Hermannsburg Mis- 
sion House stand when, since it cannot send 
all its pupils armong the heathen, it commis- 
sions them as pastors for already existing 
Lutheran congregations in the United State: 
and Australia. 

The founder of the mission was called from 
his earthly career, in which he had devoted all 
his force to «a degree rarely equaled by man in 
the service of his Lord, in 1865. His name will 
be enrolled not only in Germany, but far be- 
yond its limits, in the roll of those who have 
accomplished great things for the Kingdom of 
God ; and, with all this, Louis Harms was, in- 
deed, ina rare mavner, av humble and simple 
child of God. 

His successor is his brother, Theodore, who 
pursues the work. with like devotion. The ex- 
ternal organization of the mission has been 
maintained till to-day in its peculiarities. 
There is no society spreading jts branches over 
the land and seeking to collect means for the 
support of the missions throuch agents among 
them. Loufs Harms made it his principle 
never to ask any man for money for the mi-- 
sion. He prayed all the more earnestly to the 
Lord for the needed means, and they were 
never wanting. When the other missionary 
societies had to contend with large deficits. 
Hermannsburg had generally a small surplus ; 
but in the method of conducting his missious 
Harms, like Gossner, made a mistake. He 
wanted to send Christian colonies among tle 
heathen, to form centers of light before which 
the darkness of heathenism would give way. 
These colonies were to have a socialistic con- 
stitution. A part of the brethren should ob- 
tain support by agriculture and industry, 
while the others preached to the beathen. 
The plan was too ideal. It proved impossible 
to carry it out, and the Hermannsburg 
stations have now become established, like 
those of the other society's, while the mission- 
aries work without support from the colon- 
iste, in the accustomed way. 

Finally, I should mention briefly that Thev- 
dore Harms separated himself fromthe andes 
Kirche several years ago, on account of ques- 
tions of Church policy. Only a part of his own 
congregations have followed him; but several 
other congregations bave come over to the 
schism. The critical condition in which the 
mission bas thus been placed seems to have 50 
far brought it no harm and no station bas as 
yet bad to be given upon account of laek of 
means. 

I close the account of this mission with the 
statistical statement of the last year: 90 mis 
stovaries, 2,000 communicants (5,000 baptized}. 
and g year’s income of-288,000-marks ($72.00). 

Msez, BELZIG, Genmany. 
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Mews of the Week, 


WASHINGTON. 


Tne River anp Harzvor Briu.—The chief 
event of the past week in Washington was the 
President’s vetoof the River and Harbor Ap- 
propriation Bill, and its subsequent passage by 
atwo-thirds vote in both houses of Congress, 
On Tuesday the President returned the Dill to 
the House without his signature, stating at 
length, in an able message, his objections to its 
provisions. This is said to be the first instance 
on record of the Executive vetoing an appro- 
priation bill, and, while such action on Presi- 
dent Arthur’s part was not unexpected, it cre- 
ated considerable excitement. The friends of 
the bill instantly set to work to accomplish its 
passage over the veto, and interested members 
devoted themselves to secure the necessary 
votes. On Wednesday it was forced to a vote 
jn the House, and was passed over the veto, the 
vote being 122 to 59. The bill was then sent to 
the Senate, where it also received the necessary 
two-thirds vote, 41 being cast in the affirmative 
and 19 in the negative. As at its original pas- 
sage, the vote was non-partisan and its final 
triumph was accomplished through the absence 
of a number of opponents of the: bill. The 
press of the country and a number of leading 
merchants, irrespective of party, were unani- 
mous in commendation of President Arthur for 
his veto, and the bill is universally condemned, 
by all save those personally interested, as an in- 
famous piece of extravagant jobbery. 





Hovse OF REPRESENTATIVES.—The bill 
fathered by Senator Logan, to place General 
Grant upon the retired list of the Army was 
effectually disposed of in the House, on Monday 
of last week, by referring it to the Committee 
on Military Affairs, In all probability, it will 
uot be beard of again in this Congress. The 
Naval Bill, as passed by the Senate, was then 
considered; but it was evidently the desire of 
‘he Representatives to bring the tedious session 
t» an end us quickly as possible. A resolution 
tixing the adjournment for Saturday last was 
adopted, but the Senate did not concur therein. 
The principal objections to an immediate ad- 
journment come from the Democrats. 


SenaTE.—On Monday of last week the Senate 
passed the Naval Appropriation Bill. The Sun- 
dry Civil Appropriation Bill was then taken up, 
and the debate rapidly pushed until. Wednes- 
day, when it was passed, with several amend- 
ments increasing the appropriation considerably 
beyond the original $25,000,000. The Internal 
Revenue Bill was then discussed, but there is 
little probability that it will be passed this ses- 
sion. It is merely a question of days before an 
adjournment is reached, and the passage of the 
River and Harbor Bill seems to have been the 
culminating point of the legislators’ power. of 
endurance. 





.-Among the nominations submitted last 
week by the President and confirmed by the 
Senate was that of William Waldorf Astor, of 
New York, as minister to lialy, to succeed the 
late George P. Marsh. 


DOMESTIC. 


eee. lt is now thought that the strike of the 
freignt-handlers is practically at an end, as the 
funds of the strikers have all been expended 
and the leaders do not expect to keep the men 
together another week. Many of the men in 
this city and New Jersey have already returned 
to work. 


--»-The Republican State Committee met 
last week at the Fifth Avenue Hotel in thiseity, 
and it was decided to hold the State Convention 
at Saratoga, on September 20th. -The,choice of 
80 late a day is supposed to be injurious to 
Governor Cornell’s chances for a renomination. 





....The Tariff Commission is still at Long 
Branch and are listening to the views and 
opinions of manufacturers and experts. 


FOREIGN. 

.. The condition of affairs in Egypt is still 
unchanged, all rumors of Arabi’s surrender 
being groundless. The British opened fire.on 
the Aboukir forts on the Ist instant and during 
the week a numberof engagements took place. 
Midshipman De Chair was captured by the 
Egyptians, through the treachery of a native 
guard that he commanded. The British out- 
posts near Alexandria fled beforea night. at- 
tack of the enemy, and this act occasioned great 
indignation at headquarters. The men who 
fied were put under arrest. On Saturday there 
was an engagement near Ramleb, the English 
reporting 4 killed and 24 wounded and claim- 
ing the enemy’s loss to be from 200 to 300. The 
Porte is still supine as to its duty in the matter 
and the London Times urges that the Turkish 
troops should not be permitted to land. 


-..-Engineer Melville and the seamen of the 
“ Jeannette ” have arrived at Tobolsk, Siberia. 
They believe "that Lieutenant Chipp sad tt 





Barty perished tp « snowstorm. " " 


\ 





eoeeA serious strike is ‘threatened among the 
Irish Constabulary for an increased pay and 
quicker promotion. 


....Cetewayo, ex-king of Zululand, arrived in 
England last week. 


..A new French Cabinet is being formed 
by President Grévy. 
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GIVE THE PRESIDENT THE 
HATCHET. 


When the huge squid, or devil-fish, of 
the Norwegian seas or the Newfoundland 
waters attacks a boat with its deadly 
suckers, it is sure destruction unless the 
sailors have a hatchet and can cut off the 
arms before they draw the boat under. 

The annual River and Harbor Bill is the 
devil-fish of Amezican politics. It bas as 
many suckers as there are congressmen 
who would compel the Goverument to pur- 
chase their reelection. . Every year it is 
sure to attack the United States Treasury, 
avd those who guard it have no defense 
whatever. Puta bullet .through the body 
of that horrible squid, which Verrill calls 





Architeuthis, and the yielding integument” 


aad cartiluge falls together again, while the 
urms bold their deadly grasp. Put a veto 
through tbe River aud Harbor Bill, and it is 
pot in the slightest injured. Its suckers 
all hold. Congress only passes it again 
by a larger majority, giving it the two- 
thirds vote it fuiled of_ on its first passage. 
The only escape is to give the President 
the batcbet, and let him cut off the suckers 
ove by one. Let him have what the gov- 
eroor of New York and twegty-fve other 
governors of states have, ibe power to veto 





particuler items of all appropriation bills, 
and that will put an end to or, at least, 
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greatly limit the log-rolling corruption of 
our legislation. The proposed amendment 
to the Constitution reads as follows: 

“ARTICLE 16. Every bill, resolution, or 
vote containing several items of appropria- 
tion of money, to which the coucurrence of 
the Senate and House of Representatives 
may be necessary, shall be presented to the 
President of the United States, who muy ob- 
ject to one or more of such items, while ap- 
proving of the other parts of the bill, reso- 
lution, or vote. -Im such case he will ap- 
pend to the bill, resolatien, or vote « state- 
ment of the items to which he objects, and 
the appropriations so objected to shall not 
take effect unless reconsidered and passed 
by two-thirds of each house, as provided in 
section 7 of article 1 of the Constitution. 
The items objected to shall be separately 
reconsidered in each house, and, if, on such 
reconsideration, one or more of them shull 
be approved by two-thirds of each house, 
the same shall become part of the law, 
notwithstanding the objection of the 
President.” 

Suck a constitutional provision has proved 
one of the greatest safeguards of honest leg- 
islation yet discovered. It will prevent the 
burdening of just and right appropriations, 
such as are necessary for commerce, with 
vicious appropriations, intended simply to 
help some Miles Ross sail safely into the 
snug harbor of his congressional aspira 
tions. It will not then be all or nothing. 
A passably honest but not very courageous 
senator or representative will not then be 
tempted to swallow the whole nauseous 
compound because seme of its ingredients 
are good, and a President will not be ex- 
posed to the temptation of signing a bill 
which contains a bad steal because the 
other money appropriated in it isabsolutely 
needed to carry op the Government. 


A FEW WORDS FOR HUMDRUM. 





CARDINAL NEWMAN, in one of his earlier 
volumes, written while he was yet in the 
English Church, compares the seventeenth 
century way of dealing with conscience 
with that which prevails now. The 
Anglican Book of Common Prayer, he re- 
marks, in its forms for the visitation of the 
sick, directs the minister to lay before them 
the facts of their condition and of the 
Gospel, and endeavor to comfort and 
streugthen them by these means. He is 
required to remind the sufferer, in view of 
death, of bis condition, of God’s law and 
grace, of the absolute necessity under which 
he lies of repevtance and faith, of the 
oblation made for penitent believers, and of 
the full and free pardon promised on the 
conditions laid down in the Gospel, which 
are to be fully set forth and explained. 
The sick man isto be urged to give him- 
self to these truths, to be corrected, con- 
vinced, comforted by them and made wise 
in time. 

With these stern but honest and whole- 
some ways of preparing for death, New- 
man compared the later practice, found, for 
example, in the ‘‘ Dairyman’s Daughter,” 
which has had great currency as a manual 
of practical religion. In this represente- 
tive book the minister dealing with the 
dying makes little or no attempt to bring 
before them the solemn facts of their 
condition, nor to get them into actual and 
healthy connec!!on with the world of spir- 
itual reality and fact; but enters on a kind 
of metaphysico-sentimental examination 
of their feelings, as if what they needed 
was notto be right, but to feel right. Hein- 
quires whether they are submissive, cheer- 
ful, at peace; whether they have the sense 
of purdon aod adoption; he recites the 
promises and speaks hopefullyand gently; 
but never leaves them alone with the un- 
colored facts and. realities of their condi- 
tion. 

In Legh Richmond's day the evil of this 
method bad not yet appeared. It was not 
evil then; but, on the coutrary, useful. The 
stern view of fact and truth bad been too 
much insisted on and stood always in the 
near background. Enough of it mingled 
even with the gentlest views to support 
them and prevent their lapse into senti- 
meal. 

But in our age religion bas gove into aili- 
ance with septiment on terms which imply 
dislike of hard and simple facts. We have 
come to feel that it iss sort’of outrage on 
individual right to put the human mind 


under this compulsion, when it might be 
led by gentler influences. The universe 
and even the eternal life are looked on as an 
unbounded amphitheater of conveniences 
and sweet liberties, with no hard facts nor 
stern boundaries. 

Thisis Epicureanism and has a seed of 
atheism in its most _religious moods. _All 
true faith is strongand all true strength 
loves reality and hates illusions. High sepv-- 
timent is, indeed, the flower and glory of 
just and true principle, as artis of indus- 
try; but we should expect no art of an age 
which veglected its industries, and we may 
well be afraid of a piety which will give all 
it has for raptures and feelings, while it 
neglects obedience. There is great need 
in the religion of our day of less romance 
and more humdrum, and far more simple 
submission to the uncolored facts aud real- 
ities of life, duty, God, and the eternal 
world. 

A young aspirant for promotion in the 
East India House, at London, once inquired 
of his superiors what style was preferred 
for the composition of his reports, and re- 
ceived the reply: ‘‘The style preferred in 
this office is that which is commonly called 
bumdrum.” We may safely conclude that 
as tothe service of life and the essential 
elements of religious ¢baracter a similar 
preference for humdram, for obedience and 
faithfulness and submission to realities, 
prevuils in the Court of Heaven. 

I 


PARTIAL PROHIBITION. 


WHILk the highest form of temperance 
legislation which we can seek is that of 
total prohibition, either by the aid or with- 
out it of a constitutional provision, yet we 
must not fall into the error of too many re- 
formers, just now, of refusing all other 
methods of repressing the liquor traffic. 
There are times and places in which pro- 
hibition cannot be secured. The popular 
conscience is not educated up toit. Then 
take what you can get. Take all the popu- 
lar conscience will grant, and, mean while, 
thus educate. If you can’t get constitu- 
tional prohibition, then take legislative. If 
you can’t get legislative prohibition, then 
take optional prohibition in cities and 
towns. Take laws forbidding: sales near 
schools; forbidding screens behind saloon 
doors; restricting the number and charac- 
ter of those who can sign petitions for 
license; and imposing heavy taxes upon 
those who sell. That is, if total prohi- 
bition cannot be secured, make prohi- 
bition as near total as is feasible in the com- 
munity, and then see that these less theoret- 
ically perfect but best practicable lawe are 
carried out. 

There is, of course, a great tendency 
among reformers to neglect to put in opera- 
tion the less ideally complete thing they 
have, in their effort for the thing they 
would prefer. Especially do we regret the 
tendency now evident among our temper- 
ance speakers—women, quite as much as 
men—to revile all taxation of liquors and 
all so-called licensing of liquor dealers, as 
ap offense before God, and all the revenues 
thus obtained as of the kind of which Jere- 
miah said ‘‘ they shall be ashamed.” But 
the taxation of liquors is the very last 
which the Goverument should remove. We 
wish they could be taxed out of the 
market. The United States cannot forbid 
the manufacture and sale of liquors. 
That belongs to the states. But it can, 
for revenue, tax them just as 
much as it pleases, and it pleases to tax 
them very heavily, so heavily as to raise 
therefrom sixty millions dollars a year. 
This heavy taxation of the popular vice is 
a judgment thatit isa vice. Itisa partial 
probibition. It makes Jiquors just so much 
more expensive and difficult to obtain. It 
prevents a certain amount of its use, and 
it makes the liquor manufacturers pay for a 
part of the damage they do. Whatever 
doctrinaires may say as to the shame they 
feel because the Government gets these 
“ revenues of the wicked,” these “ revenues 
without right” (for they are greatly given 
to misapplying Scripture), common sense 
will be sure to support tlem. 

So with state laws called license laws. 
They are not properly license laws, but 
partial probibition laws. They do pot en- 
courage and specially provide that certaig 





meg shall, for the public goad, sell liquor. 
They recognize, rather, that in the present 
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State of things it is impossible to prohib- 
it the liquor traffic utterly, and, in view of 
this popular hardness of heart, they go as far 
as they can to limit the sale. They forbid 
promiscuous selling. They allow none to 
sell who do not pay a tax to the state, to 
help support the prisons and poorhouses 
which their traffic fills. S80 far as they go, 
they are, if properly enforced by temper- 
ance people, a great blessing and are a step 
to something better. A strict “license” 
law should be accepted as one step forward 
in temperance education and made a van- 
tage ground for something better. But the 
temmperance reformer who Abuses such a 
law, on the ground that it is a compromise 
with sin, that it licenses sin, does not under- 
stand the meaning of the word. 





BACK OF DIVORCE. 


Back of actual crimes against marriage 
there are influences which we would not 
venture to call criminal, but which are all 
the harder to reach because no one sees 
wrong in them for which he is responsible. . 
They take effect, however, in preventing 
marriage and, as far as results go, are im- 
moral. There are two ways of looking at 
mearriage—the religious, which bases the 
institution on the law of God, and the 
ethico-economic, which derives its authority 
from human conviction and experience, 
which have settled it that the best mode of 
sociul existeuce is that in which one man 
lives with one woman as his permanent 
wife. 

There is a large element of experience 
and of conviction based on experience 
mixed up with this opinion; so much, in fact, 
that it takes only half an eyeto see that, 
should social conditions change, and with 
that changeany very cousiderable doubt get 
afloat in the mivds of men and women as 
to the best terms on which they can live 
together in society, the result would be sure 
to tell on the number of marriages aud on 
social virtue; for so fur is morality from 
celibacy that it teaches marriage as the ouly 
possible solution of the relation of the sexes, 
and its decline as a sure indication that 
those relations are lawless. 

We cannot blame young people too 
severely for consulting prudence as to mar- 
riage; but we must think something is 
wrong Ina condition of society in which 
prudence amounts so often to » permanent 
prohibition. We do not now censurea young 
man for providing himself with the con- 
veniences of a club and club life; but there 
is much to deplore iv tacir reaction on the 
one mode of existence in which he can per- 
form his full duty as a mun and give the 
woman of his choice the opportunity to do 
the same. 

We can neither aval yze nor enumerate the 
influences hinted at above, whose greatest 
mischief is that they threaten the boud 
which holds society together, and do so as 
they weaken the conviction that the one 
way for men and women to live, at once 
pure and natural, isthat of wedded love and 
duty. 

We mark out here ground for mischief 
to begin in, and where it does begiu long 
before actual crimes against marriage are 
thought of or the question of divorce 
agitated. 

The mischief of divorce is a mere bag- 
atelle, as compared with the hurm dove by 
the influences which operate in both sexes 
to prevent marriage. We do not say to 
delay, but to prevent; for the alarming 
fact is not the pumbers who delay to marry, 
but the numbers who believe that they can 
achieve tbe ends and the happiness of life 
better without being entangled in the matrij 
monial web. 

This opinion has more prevalence among 
young men; but it is the other sex who suf- 
fer the most under its operation. It is not 
altogether ioose and libertive reasoning 
which leads young men and young women 
to this conclusion. It may be forced on 
them by the cogency of social facts in the 
world’s way of thinking. There is a great 
mass of selfish and worldly convenience 
and comfort to take that side at once. 
There are risks in domestic life which are 
so great in the higher ranges of society as 
to take the ignoble look from a young 
man’s selfish cowardice. The public dis- 
cussions of womsn’s position and prospects 
have drawn the sexes apart ip feeling and 
in antagovistic interests. Wedded life ie 
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less attractive to young men. Its prom- 
ise does not seem to equal its burdens. 
The young women, on their purt, are frigbt- 
ened by the dismal pictures spread before 
them. Maternity, the crown and glory of 
their sex, is dishonored; and, while, on the 
one hand, they have been morbidly in- 
formed of its cost and its perils, they have 
little but the dictates of their own nature 
to encourage them to assume its burdens or 
to reward them with the honor they deserve 
for having done so. 

In considering this state of things, we 
have two evils to measure: the injury 
which society suffers when the interest it 
has in promotivg marriage is not secured, 
and the corruption of life and morals which 
isto be expected where men and women 
undertake to live together in any but a 
social state, built on the marriage of one 
man to obe woman. 

The facts of sex are immovable. Since 
the world began, but one metbod has teen 
discovered to give sex its meaning without 
surrendering the race to the domination of 
-passion. So fixed are these forces that the 
statistics of social vice followin regular 
ratios the ratios of the married to the un- 
married. A bad state of morals is to be in- 
ferred from alow rate of marriage. How- 
ever pure the considerations may be thit 
hold individuals in both sexes back from 
wedded life, the result in the end is un- 
favorable to morals. Asa general proposi- 
tion, nothing in the world can be wicer of 
the mark than the opinion that voluntary 
celibacy is 9 sacrifice of passion. 

The mav has everything to gain in wed- 
ded life, whicb is implied in his redemption 
and civilization. The woman (if a superla- 
tive iscapuble of being raised one degree 
higher) bas yet more to gain from it. It 
offers her what her sex most requires and 
what, in the exposures and liabilities of 
her sex, is her greatest blessing and her 
vatural and most honored place. It re- 
moves her from occupations which no 
regulation that has yet been devised has 
made safe and wholesome for her, to another 
to which she is suited by nature and has 
been formed by her history. It is only 
under the social operation of married life 
that woman becomes fit for marriage or 
able to attract men to sNare life with her on 
honorable terms. 

The large evil which threatens is not 
divorce; but the weakening of the convic- 
tion that the interests of society and of the 
individual in this matter are one. We 
shall have the divorces and we shall have 
the immoralities until public opinion re- 
gains its tone aud requires young men and 
young women to grow up with wedded life 
before them as the only terms on which a 
free and social life is possible. ‘There is 
something mandatory, as well as permissive, 
in the verdict of human experience that the 
best social state is that in which one man 
lives with one woman as his permanent 
wife. 





A GERMAN VIEW OF AMERICAN 
SCHOOLS. 





Proressor Gustav Baor, of the theolog- 
ical faculty at Leipzig, has just completed 
thearticles upon schools in the United States 
forthe fifth volume of Schmidt’s Pidayo- 
gische Eneyklopidie in the second edition. 
The fifty-two pages of these new articles 
bear agreeable testimony to the progress 
made in America since Dr. Baur wrote the 
corresponding article for the first edition, 
twenty-five years ago; yet at the same time 
they put before us with delicate feeling, but 
with clearness, the many defects which still 
attach to American eduontion. These de- 
fects, it is true, have been observed and 
commented upon by American authorities; 
but they impress themselves with new 
force when reiterated by a stranger. 
Professor Baur first discusses the composi- 
tion of the United States, a conglomerate of 
all nations, led by Anglo-Saxons and Ger- 
mans, ant gives a general view of the sys- 
tem of education. This comprehensive ac- 
count he then supplements by detailed 
statements as to the schools in five repre- 
sentative states—Maxsachusetts, New York, 
Missouri, California, and Floride. After de- 
picting graphically the settling of America 

and the strong determivation of the Puritan 
—siock 10 further education, asa meaps to 
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desire for a general and a uniform popular | educational system receives particular at- to the loyalty of the Catholic Church in 


education, and he proceeds to explain the 

common schools as divided into primary, 

grammar, and high schools. Thereupon 

follows a review of the material means, of 

the school authorities, of the school-bouses, 

of the teachers, of the attendance, of the 

method of instruction, and of the discipline. 

In describing the material means for the 

support of education, Professor Baur finds 
it difficult to secure definite information 

touching the school-lands, and be says that 

*‘the honorable Bureau of Education would 

do a great service not only to us foreigners, 

but, according to the experience I have 
gained by personal inquiry, certainly also 
to many an American, if it would some day 
in its circulars give a thorough account of 
these school endowments from public lands, 
according to their legal basis and their ap- 
plication up to the present time.” In regard 
to school authorities and to school-houses, 
much that is praiseworthy is recorded, 
although the writer agrees with American 
pedagogues in their horror of the bare one- 
room school-houses of the country. If we 
are not mistaken, be forgets to consider 
the scattered pature of the country popula- 
tion in America, so entirely opposed to the 
village groupings of Germany. The teach- 
ers, however, present, and especially to the 
German eyes of the reporter, a questionable 
appearance. It is not that teachers cannot 
be taught, cannot be produced in America. 
The lamentable part is that so many teach 
without having bad suitable instruction in 
the art of teaching, and that so many, io- 
stead of taking teaching up as a life-work, 
simpfy use it as a casual means of earning 
meney before, during, or immediately after 
their college course. The teachers would, 
perhaps, be more inclined to embrace their 
profession with zeal and perseverance if 
the attendance upon the schools were stead- 
ier, and to this Dr. Baur next refers. He is 
surprised to find that some districts even in 
model Massachusetts have only four 
months of schoolin the year. Itis often 
said that the Germans have too many festi- 
vals and holidays; but, whereas, Protestant 
Germany, in spite of het holidays, gets 250 
scbool-days out of the year, Massachusetts 
gets on an average only 175, New York 
179, North Carolina 46. Moreover, the 
number of those who attend school 
amounts to 83 per cent. in Bavaria, 874 in 
Prussia, aud in most other Germun stutes 
to over 90 per cent., whereas in the United 
States scarcely more than a third of the 
children attend school regularly, and it 
seems quite natural, therefore, that in 1870 
a fifth of the population over 10 years of 
age could not read, that even in Maine 4 
per cent. and in Georgia 56 per cent, 
should be unlettered. Dr. Baur thinks it 
time that the children be compelled to go 
to school. 

As regards the method of iustruction, 
the system of text-books, with the accom- 
panying cramming and hearing off, seems 
to the German professor to be a very ma- 
chinelike business, injurious to teacher and 
pupil. He thinks that it would be better to 
give more attention to the internal know- 
ing and comprehending on the part of the 
child, and to waste less time in parrot-like 
repetition of that which has been learned 
by heart. The question of discipline puz- 
zles a foreign observer, and, if he some- 
times takes offense at undue liberty and at 
puvishment omitted, our teachers may well 
consiler whether they may not sometimes 
spoil the child by sparing the rod. 

The general view of education closes with 
a glance at colleges and universities aud at 
the higher schools for women. Who does not 
know the defects of the American system- 
less, degree-scattering colleges and univers- 
ities? The honorable exceptions scarcely 
do more than make evils of the other insti- 
tutions, of the myriads visible. Dr. Baur 
presses as a foundation for an improvement 
Wasbington’s plan of a central university, 
and it may well be asked if Senator Cor- 
coran’s liberai thoughts with respect to the 
Columbian University, at Washington, 
under the presidency of Dr. James C. Well- 
ing, may not at some future time offer that 
center of influence the lack of which this 
article so much deplores. 

It is not necessary for us to follow the 
writer in bis summaries from the five states 
above named. No ove.who knows bow 


tention; aud we are persuaded that not a 
few of the teachers of Eastern America 
would find profit in the contemplation of 
many of the pedagogical arrangements of 
this Western state. Professor Baur, after 
giving an account of the meeting of the 
school superintendents at New York,in Feb- 
ruary, 1881, and quoting largely from Dr. 
J. P. Wickersham’s speech, closes with the 
following words : 


“Joining Dr. Wickersham in these wishes, 
I cannot but return again to the view I have 
already expressed, that the faulty attend- 
ance on school will scarcely be possible of 
relief without ® compulsory law, wisely 
planned and carried out with a tactful 
presistency; and I must add the wish that 
the concentration of the instruction and the 
concentration of the institutions for higher 
education around the central point of a 
university for the whole Union may be 
taken in hand with the necessary strength- 
ening of the instructiug forces, When, 
however, such views as were presented at 
the meeting just referred to are held by 
the leading school authorities of the Uniied 
States and brought into action, it seems to 
me that I was justified, in my representa- 
tion, in not dwelling by preference upon the 
dark side of American life, but rather in 
throwing light upon the reformatory forces 
which the school system of the Union con- 
tains and in expressing the confidence that 
the latter will succeed mere and more in 
overcoming the former.” 


May the writer of the article ‘‘ North 
America” in the third edition be able to 
certify that this hope has been fulfilled. 


THE VIRTUE OF LATIN. 








Magna est Latina lingua, great is the 
Latin language, and therewith our Catholic 
contemporaries hope to prevail in conceal- 
ing from their readers the Pope’s condemna- 
tion of the Ladies’ Land League. We have 
not seen a translation of it into the Eng- 
lish language in one of our Catholic papers, 
They give only in Latin the distinct com- 
mands of the Holy See forbidding Irish 
priests to speak of political matters in their 
churcbes and Irish women to be associated 
inthe Irish Land League. 

As under obligation to do, the Irish 
bishops have issued a circular embodying 
and approving—but evidently only per- 


functorily—the admonition from _ the 
Sacred Congregation and the Pope, 
and, of course, approving it. It was at 


first reported that one resolution ‘‘ directs 
the clergy to give no support or coun- 
tenance to the Ladies’ Land League, as 
it was intended to exercise an undue in- 
fluence over and weaken the foundations of 
maidenly modesty.” But everybody makes 
haste to say that there was notbing of the 
sort. The Catholic Telegraph suys: 

‘The full text of the address of the arch- 

bishops and bishops to the clergy of Ire- 
Jand, secular and regular, was published in 
the London Tablet of July 15th and does 
not contain asingle direct reference to the 
Ladics’ Land League.” 
80 faris this from being true, the address 
includes the letter from the Sacred Congre- 
gation aod declires that it ‘‘ speaks to us 
in the name and with the authority of the 
Father of the Christian World.” In that 
letter occurs the following passage: 

**3. Peeuliari vero studio ad eam fSami- 
narum societatem Mare fades ——_ ad- 
jungant, muliebre fodus ariam 
qousem Ana Toor appeilata est, cenalointane 
quot effectus plane calamitosi verecundia fa- 
minarum inde pertimescendi sint ; quos om- 
nino devitare necesse est : ipsos vero politicos 
mutierum motus congregationesque generatiin 
in se spectatas haud tolerandas videri.” . . . 
This must be thus trapslated: 


‘Let them [the bishops], with special 
care, give their attention to that society of 
women called the Ladies’ Land League, and 
let them consider bow many results, clearly 
calamitous to the modesty of women, are 
to be feared from that quarter, which 
must be altogether shunned; and, indeed, 
that political agitations by women and 
their meetings for such a purpose are net 
to be endured.” 

Now, with such a passage staring them in 
the eyes, how Catholic editors, who are 
supposed to read Latin like English, can 
assert that the address of the bishops “‘ does 
not contain a single direct reference to the 
Ladies’ Land League,” wedo not understand, 
unless they carry to an extreme the princi- 
ples commonly ascribed to the Jesuits. 
There is not only a direct falsehood in- 
volved, but gross disloyalty ‘to the Pope 








sound religion and to vigorous political 
life, he shows that this culminates ia the 


large s German population Missouri sop- 
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Editorial Notes. 7 


Tue Civil Service Reform Association held a 
successful meeting last week in New York, and 
the addresses of George William Curtis and 
others deserve to be read everywhere. The facts 
he brought out deserve serious attention. He 
says that out of 825 officers of such a grade 
that the consent of the Senate is required for 
their appointment, whose term of service has 
expired under President Arthur, he bas reap- 
pointed only 428 and replaced all the rest, be- 
ing nearly balf. That nearly half of these 
officers are unfit for their place is prepor- 
terous. Itie evident that they were removed 
for political reasons. But no one pretends 
that the President has any love for the reform. 
He has been educated in a different school. 
Mr, Curtis attacked with great vigor 
the assesement system adopted by the 
party in power. Here is Congressman Hub- 
bell’s committee compelling poor porters and 
one-armed watchmen, getting their dollar and 
a half a day, to pay over two per cent, of their 
salary to carry elections for the Republican 
Party. We declare it to be the basest and 
most contemptible blackmail. And here is 
the Republican State Committee of New York, 
where Gen. Robinson has. been tried by the 
United States Courts and fined a thousand dol- 
lers for violating the law which forbids a 
United States officer having anything to do 
with imposing such villainous blackmail—here 
is a Republican State Commiitee voting to 
assume this criminal’s expenses in defending 
himself and to pay the fine oat of the Commil- 
tee’s funds! A more shameless act can hard- 
ly be recalled in the history of our politics, 





Tue President’s veto of the River and Har- 
bor Bill was a brave and honest act, and he 
deserves for it all the praise he has received. 
It does not look like a politician’s act, but that 
ofastatesman. We have never read e better 
or more upanswerable veto message, How 
clear this is: 

‘* My principal objection to the bill is that it 

contains appropriations for purposes not for. 
‘the common defense or general welfare’ and 
which do not ‘promote ecommerce among the 
states.’ These provisions, on the contrary, 
‘are entirely for the benefit of the particular 
localities in which it is proposed to make the 
improvements, I regard such appropriation 
of the pubic money as beyond the power 
given by the Constitution to Congress and the 
President.”’ 
Here the President is indubitably right. 
None of the quoted constitutional provisions 
apply to Milford, Conn., or Lynn, Mass., or 
Grass River, New York. The President rises 
to the force of the epigram when he describes 
the progressive growth of this evil, which has 
risen from less than four millions in 1870 to 
pearly nineteen millions in 1882. He says: 

“ Appropriations of this nature, to be de- 
voted purely to local objects, tend to an in- 
crease in number and in amount. As the 
citizens of one state find that money—to raise 
which they, in common with the whole country, 
are taxed, is to be expended for local improv- 
ments in another state, they demand similar 
benefits for themselves, and it is not unnatural 
that they sbould seek toindemnify themselves 
for such use of the public funds by securing 
appropriations for similar improvements 
in their own neighborhood. Thus, as tbe bill 
becomes wore objectionable it secures more 
support.” 


Wet did the President say that ‘‘ae the 
biN becomes more objectionable ft secures 
more support.’? But po one saspected bow 
strong was its support. It was supposed that, 
as it had not passed by atwo-third vote, the 
veto would kill it. But those who so supposed 
did not appreciate the cohesive force of public 
plunder. The bill originally passed the House 
by 182 to 112 and the Senate by 89 to 28, less 
than two-thirds fn both cases. _ But two-thirds 
were not needed then, orit could, doubtless, 
have been had. As soon as the two-thirds was 
necessary in the face of the presidential veto, 
and with the utmost speed, the bill was passed 
witb a hurrah by both houses, the vote being 
122 to 50in the House and 41 to 16 im the 
Senate. Those dodged that were sble to 
dodge, and all that were uecessary to carry 
the vote were easily had. We don’t doubt 
that many congressmen who voted in the 
affirmative would say that there were noces- 
sary appropriations and that they swallowed 
the bad for the sake of the good. But that is 
an unworthy excuse, not fit to be offered for a 
steal which is plainly unconstitutional. Look 
at Massachusetts. Only two representatives 
and not one senator voted to custain the veto. 
Is it not « pretty sight, thet of Chester A. 
Arthur; the ex-Collector of New York, who 
was removed for his ‘‘ political methods,” who 
laughs at Civil Service Reform, teaching sound 
political morality and constitutional law to the 
State, which fo elder days sent Webster and 








and the Sacred Congregation. Perbaps we 


‘hust take back what we sald last week as 


Sumpet to Washington’ to teath the natioa 
coustitutional and moral dutyf# 













































































































































Tu. Con.evtion address of Bishop-Pad dock, : 


of Massachusetts, contains one very interesting 
passage. He has noticed for several years that 
in a few churches there ‘have been brought to 
bim for confirmation very young children, from 
eight to ten years old, and his object is to put 
2 stop to this growing habit, which bas aritual- 
istic purpose. Bishop Paddock says: 

**Bome English books of devotion, of large 
use in certaiu sections of the Church of Eng- 
land and of limited use in this country, teach 
that children of seven years may profitably be 
brought under the discipline of habitual con- 
fession and all that it implies and involves. 
Now, Lknow no more of any scxiptural or eccle- 
siastical authority for such theory than the 
Church does. And perhaps the 


‘nor ome of the very ancient versions, nor one | 
of the uncial manuscripts, nor any of the crit- 
ical editors, nor any authority but that of the 
later manuscripts and the early editors, Bte- 
pbhens, Erasmus, and Beza, who formeé their 
texts from them, yet declares that the old 
Authorized Version must be retained, and for 
the following remarkable reasons: 

“The Spirit of God bad to do with giving us 
this version, as well as with inspiri.g those by 
whom the Scriptures were first written, The 
faith of thousands has been strengthened and 
their hearts comforted by the preeious truth 
coutained in these passages, that it is now at- 
tempted to eliminate from the place they so 
long held in the fuspired volume. For this in- 
cal ble loss where is the coustervailiog 





resenting of little clitidren for Sesdeuieties 
bas not any connection with this Roman the- 
ory. Atractof American authorship is well- 
known among us which tries to prove our 
little ones wronged if not admitted Confir- 
mation and the H Communion almost as 
s00n a8 they can speak plainly ; while another 
clergyman, with equal eucce is just now 
pleading for that ‘corrupt following of the 
aposties’ whieh would give us, literally, ‘In- 
fant Confirmation’ and ‘Infant Communion,’ 
But, whatever may be the theory, I must pro- 
tes! against the occasional requirements that a 
bishop—when too late to remonstrate—shall 
lay bin hands,in the Church’s name, on the 
heads of children from eight to ten years of 
age, or else publicly refuse them, to their grief 
ond humiliation, [ think I have confirmed 
few such, year by year, in a very few of our 
ehurehes. I propose to do away with this 
alternative and to discontinue the practice.” 


The offices of the American Church require 
that only those shall be confirmed “who 
have come to years of discretion,’’ and the age 
of fourteen is gererally that set by the English 
bishops, though Bishop Paddock says he shall 
not refuse those of the age of twelve, “ our 
blessed Lord’s age at his first Passover.” We 
happen to know a little girl of ten, who attends 
a ritualistic church In a New Jersey diocese, 
who was lately asked: ‘*Do you go to Sunday- 
achool?’”’ “No,” was the answer. “I have 
been confirmed ”’! 


Tue “ Kentucky Evangelist,” Rev. George 
O. Baroes, has been stirring up not a little dis- 
cussion In Kentucky and Ohio. Heis aman 
of education and culture, but seems to take 
pains to disguise it. His father was a Presby- 
teria minister of Dayton, Ohio, and he isa 
gcraduate of Princeton Theological Seminary. 
He continued in the Presbyterian ministry till 
about six years ago, when he believes he came 
to a eléetrer knowledge of the tritth and a 
“higher life,” He fs about fifty years old, tall, 
slender, with a clear and cultivated voice, and 
he talks with great simplicity and directness, 
but with great intensity, of the Gospel, in which 
he has the most vital and solemn faith. It is° 
this, rather than the homely language and 
coarse tllustrations, which be purposely selects 
to hit his humble audiences, that gives bim 
a remarkable power. He believes that 
the regular professional clergymen, with their 
creets, theirpolity, and their churchism, are to 
be severely rebuked for their pharisatsm and 
their supineness. His theology is tremendous. 
It is ultra-Calvinistic. The whole race, he 
teaches, was justly doomed to Hell by the sin 
of Adam, aud even God could not forgive them 
exeept by a compact with Christ which should 
give, as bis atonement did, pang for pang, 
blood for blood, the saved being thas literally 
redeemed by the equivalent punishment of 
Christ. Christ having thus paid our debt in 
full, nothing etther great or small remains for 
us to do buat to accept of this substitute and be 
everlastingly saved beyond danger of falling 
away. Heissure that those who accept end 
confess Christ will be saved, and he is willing 
to be damved himself if that is notso. All 
who thus believe and confess will be 
saved; but only those who follow up 
their faith by earnest religious lives will 
bave the crown of life above; and such, he 
teaches, are In the ‘‘higher life’ here. We 
have received and read isolated passages from 
bis sermons, which are in borribly bad taste 
and of a coarse,strange,and grotesque theology; 
but there seems to us to be no reason for de- 
nouncing the man por for making him out en 
euemy to the Church. He loves Jesus pro- 
foundly and is the means of many sound con- 
versions, we believe. Our advice is not to 
fight him, ‘‘lest peradventure ye be found 
fighting against God.’’ Extravagant Calvin- 
fem is not to be forbidden to speak because it 
adds something to God’s truth. We all do 
that, we fear, and there may be a wholesome 
breeze evev in Mr. Barwes’s abuse. 


A CORRESPONDENT of the The Reformed Prea- 
byterian gives ue an admirable example of the 
application of ‘‘aubjective criticism ’’ te the 
determination of the biblical text. The pas- 
sage he is considering is I Tim, iii, 16, which 
reads in the Anthorized Version: ‘And with- 
out controversy great is the mystery of godli- 
ness; God was manifested in the flesh,’’ ete. 
The Revised Version reads “He who” for 
**God,”’ ip. aecordance. with the general con- 
sent of sebolars. But this writer, while admit- 


ting that not one of the early fathers can 
” 


certainly be quoted for the reading “God, 


gain?” 


Here are two reasons, very frankly given, 
which, we suspect, animate the language of 
many others who have a prejudice against the 
Revision. Oneis that King James’s Version 
was inspired by the Spirit of God. Very possi- 
bly the writer agrees with the Connecticut 
deacon, who thought it was Suit James's 
Version. The other is that the spiritual 
superiority of the reading In the Old Version 
is sufficient evidence of its genuineness. Now, 
this subjective reasovuing we bave been told a 
thousand times is dangerous and leads only to 
infidelity. That depends, it seems, on whether 
{t is Deateronomy or Timothy that is under 
consideration. 


Wuew Professor Franz Delitzsch, the veter- 
an Old Testament sebolar, presents himee)lf, at 
this late period of his life, amoug the critics of 
the Pentateueb, it is w matter of. public inter- 
est. As we mention in our colump of * Bib- 
lical Research,’’ he is publisbing in Luthard’s 
Zeitechrift a series of critical articles distin- 
guishing the documents which goto make up 
the Pentatevich, fo Which be givas thé muning 
title *‘ Original Mosaic Words in the Penta- 
teueh.”’ This slight circumstance of itself is 
significant. The learned, the orthodox, the 
zealous, the cautious Delitzseh, whom many 
have supposed to be an opponent of every at- 
tempt to distinguish the text of the Pentateuch 
into earlier and later portions, now discusses 
calmly the questions of criticism and endeav- 
ors, like others, to show what fs Elobistte, 
what Jebovistic; what was in the Sacerdotal 
Book and what was not. The first reflection 
on the part of not a few well-meaning and 
pious men will be a Cmser’s ejaculation, 
“Thou, too, Brutus!’’ and they will for the 
mowent forget tbe learning of the scholar, and 
the devotion of the Christian, and the works of 
the author, in order simply to regard him as 
swallowed up in a vortex of vain imaginations. 
When a young man touches criticism, they say 
he is seeking a professorship, he is puffed up 
witb a sense of his new attaiuments, be is ut- 
tering words without knowledge. What can 
such men say for Delitzsch ? 


THe extreme of possible misrepresentation 
is probably reached by The Occident, of San 
Francisco, in its description of the position of 
the “eclectic school” of evangelfcal ortho- 
doxy on the sutbority of the Scriptures. Thus 
itis described : 


**On the other band, there is the eclectic 
school, largely found inside the Church; a 
class of assumed superiority in culture and 
ud qment and taste. They do aot use Jehoia- 
im s knife to eut away ali the Bible; but they 
cut out a verse here, a psalm there, a book 
from another place. They rearrange what is 
left. They go to Socrates and Zoroaster (ve 
good men, by the way), to Shakespeare pe 
Dante, a cull beauties thence, and put 
them in witb Iealab and David, bind all u 
in one volume, and say: * Ibis is the Bible.’ 

. Our epicureans In theology will have only 
the distilled essence of the Book of Daniel or 
Samuel; the whole historic record is too plain 
for them. Destiny must be acknowledged ; 
but they acce — only eternal rewards, the 
sunny side of peach—eternal punishment 
is too terrible, that is lefteff. Their theology, 
like the bill of fare, must be al) pink.and per- 
fume. This sch bool were more reasonable if 
they were agreed among themsélves; but one 
feigns not to believe the seventh command- 
ment, another the sixth as of authority, 
hence, homes are broken and blood is shed.’ 


That last goes really beyond the limits of 
justifiable theological slander. 


Very sore is the “ priest’”” who edits The 
Anglo-Catholic, of Detroit, over the fact that 
the Protestant Episcopal or, as be would call 
it, Catholic Church, isso “‘roomy” end gives 
its honors to those ‘‘ Protestant ministers” 
who come intoit. It thus complains: 

‘There is Mitle room for an earnest 
who tries to do his duty in accordance with ne 
understanding of bis ordination vow: but 
roow and bonorsfor one whe fails to do any 
one of the things which are recited to him on 
that solemn occasion. Hence, it can readily 
be seen that those who bave come to us from 


the sects, if they desire attention, should learn 
as little as ble the obligations of their 
— and ¢ .~ La —~— old ways. Let the 

x-Baptist the baptism of 
ebildren or sas on imminnlen for adults, 
and bé +} room = if he basen to 
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'mueh room as fhe priest with ly celebra- 
itions. Verily, this is » ‘roomy ‘ teh; but ‘but 
‘14s for those one not ofas. There would 

be po room for any of the aposties, and we 
fear that our Blessed Lord bimeelf, if he wore 
his ordfpary peasant’s clothes, could find no 
room in half our genuine pew-rented P. E. 
Churches.”’ 


Tan Christian Advocate, speaking of Dr. 
Storrs’s oration at Woodstock, says: 

‘Tas INDEPENDENT, in its verbatim re of 
the address, introduces [laughter] when the 
decline of religion is spoken of; [laughter] 
when the loss of the sacredness of the mar- 
riage relation is referred to; [laughter] when 
the considerations that lead cool men to be 
apprehensive that ‘ deeudence and decline are 
nes to be arrested in the moral. lileof the 
nation. 


Is that quite fair, brother editor? Are not 
these the words of an advocate, rather than of 
animpartial judge? It was not when “the 
decline of religion was spoken of” that the 
“laoghter” came, but when it was said that 
Methodism had ‘* becomeas sober, respectable, 
and almost as dull asthe old standing order.” 
There was no laughter over the loss of tle 
sacredness of the marriage relation, but at the 
intimetion that.such was the case only ‘among 
those iiving outside of your Connecticut.” 
There was no laughter over the apprehension 
that ** decadence and decline are not to be 
arrested in the moral life of the nation,” though 
a laugh of incredulity might have well come 
from a serfoags man. That laugh was at the 
story of the Western engineer who resigned 
because there was nothing Jeft of the railroad 
except a right of way and two streaks of rust. 
The criticiam of the laughter falls not on the 
audience, but the speaker, and is justified 
against bim only when some one shall arise who 
can forbid an orator ridentem dicere verum, to 
spice bis speech with wit. 


SHOULD that profane druggist of Oberlin, 
Feank E. Bronson, who resisted ‘the prayers 
aed tears and. moral and physical suasion of 
the entire temperance community, men, 
women, and students, of Oberlin, until a proyi- 
dential braud set bis drug store afire and 
bursed up his whisky—should, we say, the 
aforesaid rumselling druggist get the $30,000 
which he asks as damages received from the 
fiery tongue of another Brand, the Rev. 
James, pastor of the First Congregational 
Otvureb in Oberlin, we fear the judgment will 
not be easy to collect, unless the minister bas 
more money than most of bis profession. Mr. 
Brand’s sermon about this druggist and his 
business is not very gentle in ite terms. He is 
referred toas ‘an utterly unprincipled man,”’ 
guilty of “ bypocrisy, lying, and the utter 
wreck of every moral sense.’’ The climax fs 
reached in this certainly strong peroration, in 
which he is consigned to Hell : 

**Oh! thou corrupter of youth [meaning the 
pletntiff], I would not takethy death for all 
the pleasures of thy guilty life a thousand fold. 
Thou shalt draw near to the shadow of desth. 
To the Christian these shades are the golden 
haze which Heaven’s light makes when it 
meets the earth and mingles with its shadows; 
but to thee these shall be shadows full of 
phavtom shapes. Images of terror in the 
future shall dimly rise and beckon thee, The 
ther deeds of the past shall stretch out 

elr skinny bands and push thee forward. 

hou shalt not die unattended, Despair shall 
jm thee. Agony shall tenderto thy parched 
lips her fiery cup. Remorse shall feel for thy 
heart and rend it apart. Good men shall 
breathe freer at thy death and utter thanks- 
giving when thou art gone. Men shall place 
thy gravestone as a monument and 4 testt- 
mony that a plague is “ee and, as borne on 
the blast oF guilty = irit whistles toward the 
gate of Heil, the hideous shrieks of thoce 
whom thon hast destroyed shall pierce thee— 
Hell’s first welcome.” 
Now we are quite ready to believe that Mr. 
Bronson was a bad man and an intolerable 
nuisance, on the testimony of all that is decent 
in Oberlin, and we well know how excellent a 
man is Mr: Brand, and we bave no {des that 
the plaintiff will carry the jury ; but we think 
it possible that the Oberlf pastor will by and 
by come to regret the bitterness of this vitu- 
peration. 





Mr. Gerso Martie is anold “ Jackson Dem- 
ocrat”’ of Peoria, in Illinois, which is one of 
the next to be attacked by the combined tem- 
perance forces of the country. A long letter 
of his appears in the Peoria Saturday Lvening 
Call, ia which be makes suggestions to liquor 
manufacturers and dealers. _He gives them 
some necessary instruction and warning, He 
reminds them that the production of whisky 
isanpually decreasing, there being now a year- 
ly consumption of not over sixty million gal- 
lons. He tells the noisy whisky-men that 
the most dangerous tting they can do is to 
defy the Jaw and public sentiment. Slavery 
was a bundred-feld stronger than whisky, but 
it went down before the moral sentiment of the 
country. He says: 

*« There are less than one poaioet great die- 
tilleries' in the whole United States. The re 


tail dealers, the ‘saloon inen’ ‘are yee ad 
coonuiiiahsicmcane ont not of habits ac- 
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moral an‘ religious sentiment of American. 
society fe it. women are 


against 
it. moral sentiment stands like a stone 


/wall to confront it. Of course, this is a free 


country and any man, any editor, any class, or 
any foterest has an undoubted right to beat ite - 
brains out-against this stone wall. It is aut 
privilege, as well as their right. But, pe 

ally, you can count me out of any pow ‘diotic 
nonrense. Let the liquor men g0 al 
quietly ; let them take ont their license an 
obey strictly the law; let them provoke as 
little attention as possible to their business ; 
let them ward off opposition by seeking to 
conciliate, rather than antagonize the moral 
sentiment of the whole country, and their 
business will go on with as little disturbance 
and annoyance as it is possible todo. But, 
let a financial collapse of the distilling interest 
occur now, orin the near future, and tt will 
scare every capitalist and business man from 
ever re-engaging in the distilling business. 
Then, with the temperance element rampant 
and no capital to fight it with, prohibition 
conld be enforced and in ten years there 
would not be left a distillery, a brewery, or a 
saloon in the whole United States.” 

It is not a fanatical temperance man that says 
this, nor a prohibitionist; but he sees how 


weak are the noisy oaths and threats of the 


‘saloons and how prevalent the convictions and 


prayers of good men and women. Let that be 
our aim, that there be left “not a distillery, a 
brewery, or a saloon in the whole United 
States.” 


WE clip from The New Brunswick (N.J.) Fredo- 
nian the first monthly report of the county jail 
statistics, made under a new law. Something 
ean be read between the lines of the beauties 
of the jail system of New Jersey and other 
states. One hundred and eighteen commit- 
ments to jail, out of a population of 52,000, in 
the busiest month of the year; all but one of 
them recommitments; 90 of them in prison 
for six or a greater numper of times; 107 using 
intoxicating liquors, by their own admission ; 
28 confirmed drunkards ; 20 women (and we do 
not need be told what kind of women go tc 
jafl or what is their power of contamination). 
who are separated from the men and boys by 
the flimsiest of partitions ; 75 committed for 
‘lesa than five days’’—that is, putin jai] one 
night, to sleep off their debauch, and be dis- 
charged in the morning, to goand get drunk 
and disorderly and be committed yet again— 
this te but a glimpse of what goes on in the 
central county of New Jersey, iv the heart of 
the city of New Brunswick, in sight of Rutgers 
College and the Theological Seminary of the 
Reformed Church, surrounded by a dozen Chris- 
tian churches, within a stone’s throw of the 
residence of the governor of the state, close 
by the.public schools of the city and right in 
the midst of the residences of its best citizens, 
not one of whom appears to know or care any- 
thing about this moral pest-house, with its 
deadly work, beside him. This is only a fair 
specimen of the jai'a, not of New Jersey only, 
but of the United Statesin general. It is no 
worse than most of them, better than a great 
many, and it does seem to us that, if one-tenth 
of the learning and ability which are exerted 
upon the di fon of theological and other 
abstractions by our journalists and public 
teachers were brought to bear upon it end the 
system which makes it possible, we might re- 
form them altogether. Is it not worth the 
trying ? 


Tue election of the Rev. Charles Garrett as 
president of the British Conference is an indi- 
cation that total abstinence privciples beyin to 
count for something among the Wesleyan min- 
isters. It is not many years ago that the earn- 
est adyocacy of entire abstinence from wines 
and intoxicating drinks was regarded as a spe- 
cies of fanaticism. Our readers do not need 
to be reminded how far the British Churches 
are behind our own on this great eubject; but 
fm recent years the temperance reform hae 
made remarkable progress and in no bodies 
has this progress been more noteworthy than 
in the Methodist, Mr, Garrett is widely known 
as asteunch advocate of total abstinence ; and, 
though he has been steadily growing in the 
esteem of his brethren for ycars and there was 
deep disappointment that he was not elected 
last year to the highest honor known to British 
Wesleyanism, he might have come earlier into 
popularity if he bad been less zealous for the 
banishment of wine. As president of the 
Wesleyan Conference, Mr. Garrett’s opportunt- 
ties will be.greatly increased. The president is 
asortof pope, with power enough tobea tyrant, 
and the weight of bis favor or disfavor for any 
question is heavy enough toincline the scale. 
The one who now retires from the office for 
the second time may perhaps be remembered in 
time to come as a conspicuous representative of 
the peraonal absolutism of John Wesley in Con- 
ference. lt seems hard to believe that any future 
president will dare to say to aspeaker who, hay- 
ing secured the floor in the usual way and pro- 
ceeds to speak effectively on the side of a ques- 
tion whicb has not the president’s sympathy, is 
set down in confusion, with these brutal words: 
* Young man, sit down! You sre a fool!” Dr, 
Osborn “henceforth sits on tke platform with 
the ex-presidents. 
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not ovly from the Mexican bull-Aghts, but by 
roch an incideh. at has necomipanied the 
funeral obsequies 01 Don Tomas Giardia, 
president of Costa Rica, the first president who 
has died in office. He was « very popular 
man and was buried, with thunder of cannon, 
in the Cathedral of San Jos¢,in frovt of the 
altar. But the people of Alajnela, where he 
died, thought they ought not to be deprived of 
all mortuary rights in him ; and, accordingly, 
to satisfy them, a decree appeared»in the daily 
paper stating that, whereas Guatdia was 60 
much loved by the Alajuela people end San 
José was to have the body, therefore, “De- 
creed that the heart of Don Tomas Guardia 
shall be given to the Alajuela people.” And 
for this purpose his heart has been removed 
and embalmed, and is to be presented to the 
city of Alajuela. It is strange that people can 
be so néar locivilization and not be civilized. 





....When the last volume was printed, in 
1878, of the Revs. Pabisch and Byrne's transla- 
tion of Alzog’s Church History (Roman Catho- 
lic) we found occasion to criticise sharply the 
intentional and atrocious perversions of sense 
of which the mistranslators had been guilty, 
and the omissions and interpolations by which 
they bad reversed their author’s opinions on 
very important subjects, as on the Vutican 
Council and the German secession that fol- 
lowed it. We are not surprised, therefore, to 
see that The Irish Ecclesiastical Record has just 
taken up the matter, and charges that the 
translators bave “‘ disfizured’’ the text of 
Alzog by “a silly and libelous interpolation,” 
“careless and reckless misrepresentation,” 
and ‘errors, some serious,” “‘one of a most 
damaging character,’’etc. Our own review 
gave abundant proof of fust such literary 
crimes. 


...-Bishop Bedell ridicules in The Spirit of 
the Cross those who affect inthe pulpit such 
language as he quotes from a Richmond (Va.) 
minister, who tells his people about the “* pri- 
mordial fire mist,’’ “‘ uncommensurable eternt- 
ties.’ ‘*redemption-conditioned creation,” 
“internal self-determination impaled upon the 
sharp retribution of an overmastering ompipo- 
tence,” ‘‘ the ethical activity of inert masses,”’ 
“the interior divinity flashing forth in trans- 
figuring splendor, and revealing the separate- 
ness of the Son of God,” etc, Says the Bisbop, 
envagely: ‘*Iopine that such ratiocinvations 
are only merely Anglicized Romanesque illus- 
trations of an obfuscated fntellect, and that 
their correllation to average buman coneep- 
Hons are incommunicable, because they are In- 
explicable and incomprehensible.”’ 


«-..We were mistaken in speakmg in a 
recent issue of Dr. Jonathan Edwards, of Cin- 
cinnati, as a descendant of Jonathan Edwards, 
of Stockbridge. We are credibly informed 
that be is not in any way related tothe great 
metapbysician. It is also a fact, as we under- 
stand, that the brother to whom we refer is 
out and out againet the Revised Version, in 
the same sweeping style in which he condemns 
the New Criticism. We believe that he is 
somewhat noted as a defender of the extreme 
theology of the seventeenth century, which to 
men of bis stamp is the Omega, if not the 
Alpha of all doctrinal teaching. Well, the 
Revised Version and the New Criticism, and 
other like novelties, will go on and on, we pre- 
sume, notwithstanding all oppositions of this 
class. 


.-The Old Catholics of Germany have 


much to dishearten them. Their growth has 


been so much less than their expectations, 
they have so little internal strength that the 
withdrawal of the state subsidy would be a 
serious if not fatal blow. This ‘subsidy is 
likely to be continued during the life of Bishop 
Reinkens, who bas royal letters patent; but 
the Landtag has now, at the instance of the 
Clerical Party, withdrawn virtually national 
recognition of the Old Catholic body. Dr. 
Doliinger did well. to cease to be actively con- 
nected with the movement just before it en 
tered the stage of decline. Unfortunately, it 


has little vitality, apart from what it draws, 


from the State treasury. 


.- The Western Recorder, which tells this, of 
course, true story, is a Baptist paper : 
“*Father,’ said a fashionable P vers. lady, 
‘am Ia member of the eburch P Yes, my 
daughter,’ her father replied, ‘ you are a. mem- 
ber of the church, I initiated you by baviug 
you baptized in infaney,’ ‘ But, father,’ she 
answered, ‘I have no piety, never was con- 
verted, and I do hot think I ought tobe a 
ebu: chmember. ’ ‘The wheat and the tares are 
to grow together, our Lord tells. us im the 
parable; and you area tare, I fear, my daughter, 
only a tare,’ replied her father. * But didn’t 
you say that you initiated me?’ she asked. 
* Yes,’ said he, ‘I initiated yo. in your infancy; 
but why did you ask?’ ‘Because,’ she an- 
swered, slowly, ‘the Bible says«that the one 
who sowed the tares was the Devil.’ The old 
can groaned, walked the floor, and made no 
y- 


-+-. The Herald and Presdyter is stil gotug on 
in its attempts to pate up things, attempts 
which seem to be- on poliéy, rather 
than on recognizable , be. more it 
speake the more it flounders. The fact is that 





the recent attempts to frown down and slan- 
der down free thought in the Presbyterian 
Church are vot to be both defended and cor- 
rected, corrected and defended, in the same 
breath. When a party hurries off from a 
skirmish in search of ecclesiastical ammuni- 
tion, and, meanwhile, circulates all sorts of 
false reports about the numbers and position 
of the enemy, it {s in some danger of being 
obilly Coli ‘When a Teal Battle coities on 
. According to The Index, which ought to 
ssw! the Alséciation' of Free Thinkers who’ 
bold'a Corivehtion this honth fh Watkins Glén’ 
will tie. It says: 
‘* Last year, the secretary of anne \ 
wrote us that ‘the Free. Lovers mm ponap 
ous by their absence, to Ke tie Non m4 


many of us,’ a represevtation wlilch proved 
uptrue,”’ 


There isno question, however, that the Free 
Lovers. will be welcomed among the Free 
Thinkers at their annual convention this year, 
for The Jndez says: 

“It is certain that class will not go unrepre- 
sented this year, the person who wrote us as 
above having, taken paing to engage several 
well-known apostles of free-love doctrines.’’ 

--A sad and tragic story is told illustrating 
the guards by which the Czar is hemmed in. 
Being interested in the operations of some la- 
borers at work in the park at Peterhoff, he 
beckoned one of them, whoat once ran toward 
him, but before reaching him, fell dead, shot 
by the sentry, before his eyes. The strictest 
orders had been issued to shoot any one ep- 
proaching the Czar without leave and the sig 
nal of the Emperor to the poor victim had not 
been noticed. Think of the terrible fate of the 
Emperor of the Russias, not ab'et> speak toa 
man without the danger that he will be shot 
down before his eyes! And this is the glory 
of royalty! 

. Some Catholics have not quite so exalted 
potions of the sanctity of churcbes and cathe- 
Grals as the Baltimore Episcopalians, who 
think a church too holy a place to hold a dio- 
eesav convention in, Weseein The Catholic Re- 
view a report of a sermon preached by the Arch- 
bishop in the Pro-Cathedral of Sydney, New 
South Wales, in defense of church fairs, which 
is thickly interspersed with notes of ‘‘ cheers,” 
“applauee,” and “ laughter,” which made the 
rafters ring twenty-four times. Are our Bal- 
timore friends sure that their scruples, instead 
of being *‘ Catholic,” are not a rag of Puritan- 
ism ? 

....Mr. Van Meter is very unfortunate. He 
gave up his mission at Rome, ‘ under the very 
eyes of the Pope,” to accept onee more the 
superintendence of the Five Points Mission, 
in this elty. He has been here only about a 
year, when he finds that be is not as pleasantly 
situated as he would like, and he proposes to 
go back again to Rome, and he has a committee 
appointed to collect and receive funds for 
him. But the regular Baptist missionary 
organizations fight shy of him and have noth- 
ing to do with him. Dr. Samson, however, 
who has the faculty of easy faith, takes him 
up. 

..-Kansas is passing through the expe- 
rience of Maine. No party in Maine now dares 
propose a repeal of the prohbibitory law. No 
one willin Kansas ten years hence. Now the 
liquor interest in the state is moving heaven 
and earth to prevent thé'renomination of Gov- 
ernor St.John. They will surely be beaten, 
though the liguor dealers and their patrons 
have been proclaiming themselyes Republic- 
ons and trying to seize the Republican prima- 
ries. He is sure to be nominated and elected. 


-s--The appointment of Mr. W. W. Astor 
as minister to Italy is the reward of a man of 
whom better things were expected, but who 
earned a just defeat by his Democratic rival, | 
when running for Congress in this city, by the | 
discreditable personal canvass which he in 
stituted. It was a great relief that money did 
not buy the district. He has a good chance to 
begin again, and, with his wealth and cultivated 
tastes we presume he will make a popular 
minister at Rome. 

....Mr. Hutchtns’s resolution foran amend - 
ment to the Constitution providing that a vote 
of two-thirds of the members elected to either 
house shall be necessary to pass a bill over the 
executive veto ought to be adopted. But it 
will not, as it would remove ove of the veils by 
which eOfigréssmen can hide their own un- 
faithfalness and cowardice, Nowa man can 
be conveniently absent, and not get the credit 
of favoring an extravagance which his absence: 
helps. 

«The party press afe trying to show 
whether Democrats or Republicans are more 
responsible for the River and Harbor “ steal.” 
There is nothing to choose between them. [If 
the Republicad Party wants to rid ffself of its 
share of respousibility, let all its political con | 
ventions adopt resolutions denouncing its; 
representatives for ‘being found, as « daily 
paper expresses it, ‘among the thteres.” 


Mirror, of Portland, Me. om- tte, eppreachinA 


anéient paper up to its high-water mark of ex+ 
cellent journalism. The Christian Mirror is 
able, sound, and courteous. Its motto might 
well be that which a little Jocal Presbyterian 
Church paper puts at the head of its annual 
issue: ** True blue, but not too blue.” 

.-It will be remembered with what una- 
nimity the Cumberland Presbyterian General 
Assembly proposed the Revised Confession of 
Faith. The presbyteries are approvin rit with » 
siinilar Unanimity and thereby sétting an ex- 
| arhifite 1@some other denominations which seem 
to itvaginve that there is'as much safctity in a 
himan Confession as in the Divine Scriptures. 

.. The modern Sir John Falstaff : 

Ohief-Justice Commonwealth: *‘ Well, the 
truth is, Sir John Congressman, you live in 


great infamy.’’ 


Sir John Congressman: “ He that buckles 
him in my belt cannot live in Jess.” 
Chief-Justice : ‘* Well, God send to Washing- 
ton better men.”’ 

.-The Pittsburgh Advocate corrects an 
Item to the effect that Mr. De Pauw, of In- 
diana, has giveu a million dollars to Indiana 
Asbury University. If Mr. De. Pauw could 
see the Advocule’s paragraphs on the subject, 
he might be led to make the item, which we 
got from the daily press, true. 


..In answer to an inquiry, we say that the 
middle class at Andover Theological Seminary 
will not be disbanded next year, but that its 
members will attend the Senior or the Fourth 
Year lectures, thus ‘‘doubling up,’”’ as is 
frequently the case when @ professor is tem- 
porarily absent. 

--.,8ince the proposal to consolidate five 
feeble Methodist churches in Brooklyn bas been 
defeated by one or two of them, it would be 
well for other churches to remember where the 
responsibility belongs, when an appeal comes 
tothe denomination to aid these struggling 
congregations. 

.-But little more than one-half of the 
elected senators voted to pass tbe River and 
Harbor Bill over the President's veto and con- 
siderably less than balf of the Lower House, 
But less than habf was more than two-thirds of 
those present. 

-+ee The official proclamation by the govern- 
or of Iowa declares that the temperance 
amendment to the constitution is adopted by 
a majority ef 20,759 yotes. The next step is 
legislation, for the amendment will not 
execute itself. 

..-» We congratulate the State of Connecti- 
cut upon the right+ous decision by which the 
Supreme Court of that state petfmits Mies Mary 
Hall to practice in the courte of tbat state. 
One more barrier to equa! rights and justice 
thus falls. 

..--The Hcaminer says, and the Congre- 
gationalist copies from it, that the Methodists 
have ceased to count their probationers ip their 
annual statistics. Our coutetaporaries are old 
enough to know better. It ts s magnificent 
mistake. 

..-A contemporary confesses to having 
uttered a heresy the previous week, but 
claims that it was a typograpbical error. It 
spoke of the ** wickéd Career” of our Lord. 
lt should have been weuried career, 

..«»We hope the President will not accede 
to the petition for the pardon of Sergeant 
Mason. He was guilty of a great crime, in at- 
tempting perfidiously to shoot the man be was 
set to guard. 

.eeeThe real name of “A. Wilford Hall,’’ 
author of the ‘“‘Problem of Humao Life,” 
which is baving so great a circulation among 
ignorant thinkers, {s Alexander Hall. 

.eeeWe thank our friends of The Michigan 
Christian Advocate for 66 handsomely acknow!l- 
é4ging their mistake as to our views on In- 
spiration. 

...-Newimau Smyth is to be fnstalled fo New 
Haven Sept. 20th—that is, unless the council 
is of the same mind as the Andover Visitors. 
 — — EEE 


IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


_ Supscriptions should be renewed at 
least TWO WEEKS before the date of expira- 
tion, which date is given on the yellow 
ticket of address on each paper. Subscrip- 
tions expiring after January Ist, 1882, will 
be stopped at expiration of time paid for. 

Subscriptions which expired prior to 
January 1st, 1882, will be continued as 
heretofore, and our subscribers will greatly 
oblige us by promptly renewing. 

We ask each subscriber to invite one or 
more friends or neighbors te join im order- 
ing Tae lxpEPrENDENT, and thus get the 
same at the low club: tates+viz. : two sub- 
scfiptions $5 or five subscriptions $10. 
Single subscriptions or renewals $3 each. 





sixtieth birthday. Dr. Warren has kept that 


- 


© 


and, if it canbe made koown through our 
friends that Tox IxDEPENDEST cap be bad 
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'in clubs of five or more at that low price, 
the result would be an immense accession 
to our subscription list, 

We thank a host of friends who are aid- 
ing us on the ‘hew club rates now named. 


Lublisher’s Department, 


SooTHInG AND Hearne, we might with 
truth add certainly curing in every case. 


No. remedy Knap equals Coe's Cougli 
Belem for Com s, Colds. Croup, and 
Consumption. s an old and tried friend 
and always proves true. 


CO-OPERATIVE DRESS ASSOCIA- 
TION. 








Tre store of thé above Association has becomes [a- 
vorite place for ladies in New York City and vieinity 
are make their purchases, for several reasons. There 

ae old sent but all goods are rea 
Tateat at 


prea ia 

tire catablis ment, which 1s very ieee it . a tired 
shopper; there is an excellont 1 

nae occasion to wait awhile; and there fs. L pt. lent 

asonable restaurant. Ladies living } nany p 
oF eye country can yn goods by mail, with as areat 
satisfaction as oy m person. r.C. A. 
a Lyman, who was for many years with Mesers. A. T. 
te 


argely eat measure of 
hich it has attained and ‘which, in our opin- 
fon. is i | the seepag-ane of ite future greatnesa 
as one of the colossal mercantile establishments of 
New York. ! 
FOR THE COMPLETE CURE OF COUGHS, 
pains in the chest, difficulty of breathing, and all 
other lung diseases which tend to Consumption you 
will find that ALLEn’s Luse Barsam ts the most valu- 
able remedy yet discovered. Wherever it has been 
introduced cures have been made which have aston- 
ished every one who witnessed Its effects. 
For sale by all Medicine Dealers. 


CARRIAGES. 
t of R.A. 


an vt tae to 188 Thingy. “Ast § St, thie nite 1 
tivers, o is now 
filled with carr lurable and fash- 
fonable styles an the fi Pinker red for oa larg? 
Fall business. Since the large fe buttdl was damaged 
by fre. ig, the and re. 
e been made, and, as these are now com 
Lm a m visit is well wove the time of those who 1n- 
end to purchase While the work aeed La of a high 
the prices asked are uniformly low. 














TO. HOUSEHOLDERS. | 
by steam this "Fall end Winter will and find tt = aioe rs 


vantage to communica’ 


of Le B Bros., of 
Mass., who mane & & specialty o 


by 
thetr desert ‘e pamphlet on the subject, A vr will 
be sent free al applicat rilontion, 


jn PHOTOGRAPHS. 
romeo’ Throughout ine country af yond ‘have many 0a 
Pag I) Were "hea embrese f ate 


oun i” 
price of $1. 





are sold ep tne ton low 
eran phate They ary worth the price 


BUSINESS NOTICES, 
COMPLETED. 
OUR CARRIAGE FACTORY WAS DAMAGED BY 
FIRE IN APRIL LAST, BUT {8S NOW IN PERFECT 
ORDER, AND WITH GREATLY INCREASED FACILI- 
TIES AND MANY IMPROVEMENTS, MAKING ONF 
OF THE MOST COMPLETE FACTORIES IN THE 
COUNTRY. WE HAVE NOW ON EXHIBITION AND 
FINISHING A LARGE AND ENTIRELY FRESH 
STOCK OF CARRIAGES, BOTH LIGHT AND HEAVY, 
OF NEW DESIGNS, AND. INVITE A CRITICAL IN- 
SPECTION.. UNUSUAL FACILITIES FOR EXECUT- 
ING SPECIAL ORDERS, OF WHICH FULL-SIZED 
DRAWINGS WILL BE SHOWN ON BLACKBOARD. 


REPAIRS. 


A PRACTICAL EXPERIENCE OF MANY YEARS. 
TOGETHER. WITH PERSONAL SUPERVISION, IN- 
SURES GOOD WORK AT FAIR PRICES. 


STORAGE FOR CARRIAGES. 


WE HAVE JUST ERECTED A FIVE-STORY BUILD 
IN@,, WITHIN ONE. BLOCK OF OUR FACTORY, EX- 
PRESSLY FOR THIS. PU E. THE LOFTS ARE 
CLEAN, LIGHT, AND VENTILATED. CAR. 
RIAGES RECEIVED ON STORAGE AND SALE AT 
REASONABLE RATES. 


R. M. STIVERS, 


144, 146, 146,180, and 152 °E: lst ran 
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Terms moderate. Add 





The MAGIC CURE 
is the most successful rem 
8 oe oar for ay toe, Cbtils, Fevers, and 
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Serie. 60 cents; 6 boxes, 
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SANDWICH ISLAND SUGAR. 


To Tar Frsanctan Eprror br THe Ix- 
DEPENDENT: 

In your issue of April 20th is an article 
with the above heading, prompted by the 
receipt of a “ petition uddressed to Con- 
gress and signed by a large number of the 
merchants and business men of New York, 
asking Congress to discontinue the com- 
mercial treaty made with the King of the 
Sandwich Islands in 1875,” The reasons 
assigned for this petition are that a syndi- 
cate of capitalists monopolize the entire 
crop of the Islands; that they pay the Cen- 
tral Pacific Railroad a bonus of $100,000 a 
year to prevent Eastern sugar being sent to 
the Pacific slope; and that they get their 
sugar in free of duty, leaving the infer- 
ence that they profit by the provisions of 
the treaty, instead of the Hawaiian planters. 

As the sintements made in the petition 
are incorrect, allow me to give the facts 
concerping a subject which has created 
considerable discussion of late. These 
Islands exported to the United States in 
1875 (the year before the reciprocity treaty 
wentinto operation, which was September, 
1876) about 10,000 short tons of sugar, of 
which 16,701,810 lbs., or &8 per cent. of the 
whole, ranged from Nos. 18 to 20 Dutch 
standard and 12 per cent. of it was under 
No. 18. During 1881 we exported to the 
United States a trifle over 45,000 short tons, 
of which 54,117,962 lbs., or about 60 per 
cent., ranged bet ween Nos, 18 and 20 Dutch 
standard and 40 per cent. was under No, 18 
in color. These have heen the grades known 
as ‘‘ Sandwich Island Sugar” for ten yeors 
past and are referred to in the treaty under 
that term. No sugars of higher grades 
enter San Francisco from these Islands un 
less they pay duty. 

The whole of our sugars being thus of 
‘refinery grades,” nearly the entire crop is 
delivered in San Francisco, under contract, 
to the three refineries of that city, repre- 
sented by C. Spreckles & Co., who pay the 
planters on delivery, the same price that it 
costs to deliver Munilla sugar of the same 
grade at that port, duty paid, The Island 
plunters thus get the benefit of the abolished 
duty and not the California refiners.- The 
treaty restricts our sugar production to re- 
finery grades, in order to prevent our com- 
petition with American refiners and 
planters, and the system of contracting for 
the entire crop secures for us a certain 
market at the current value of sugar, under 
all its fluctuations, 

The result of the reciprocity treaty has 
been to stimulate the cultivation of cane 
and the manufacture of sugar in these 
islands; but all has been done in a legit- 
imate way, foreigners and native Hawaii- 
ans alike sharing in the increased sugar 
business. Of the 72 sugar plantations now 
in operation here over half the capital in- 
vested in them is owned by Americans, the 
balance being held chiefly by Europeans 
and Hawaiians, only two or possibly 
three being owned by Chinese. 

About three vears siace a chartered com- 
pany of American citizens, residing in Cali- 
fornia, purchased some ten thousand acres 
of dry and worthless land on the Island of 
Mani, which was considered unfit for culti- 
vation or even for pasturage. By the ex- 
penditure of about half a million dollars in 
bringing streams (then running waste tothe 
sca) over numerous ravines a distance of 
forty miles, this company have succeeded, 
by irrigation, in turning this desert land 
into productive cane-fields, which surpass 
in yield any on these islands. This is 
probably the ‘‘ syndicate” referred to in the 
petition; but, surely, no American or 
Hawaiian sbould feel jealous if success 
crowns their bold venture and if they turn 
out ten thousand tons of sugar in 1882, as 
they expect to do. 

Not only has the production of sugar in- 
creased very rapidly bere during the past 
five years, but the value of American ex- 
ports to Hawaii has nearly kept pace with 
it, having increased from $947,214 in 1875 
to $8,242,854 in 1881. There is every pros- 


pect of continued increase at the same rate 
as long as the treaty may remain in force. 
Not acargo of raw sugar bas been im 
ported into the Sandwich Islands during 
the past five years and every ton of sugar 
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exported from this group has been grown 
and munufactured here. The American 
minister resident bere and the American 
consul can attest this fact. 

The capacity for producing sugar at these 
islands has nearly reached its limit. The 
increase for this year will be larger than 
for any year hereafter, owing tothe large 
crop of the California company referred to 
above. Persons who are considered good 
judges estimate that, when all the lands 
available for cane are planted, the annual 
yield of sugar for this group may reach 
75,000 or possibly 80,000 tons. 

The sugar importations into the United 
States during 1881 are stated to have been 
928,000 tons and the Louisiana crop 130,- 
000 tons more, while the annual increase in 
the consumption of sugar is about eight 
percent. Can tne sugar crop of the Sand- 
wich Islands, should it ever reach 75,000 
tons, more than satisfy the demand for the 
population of the Pacific states and terri- 
tories? Why, then, should Lousiana plant- 
ers or Eastern refiners fear the limited com- 
petition of these islands? 

It should not be forgotten that this reci- 
procity treaty possesses not only a commer- 
cial but an important political character. By 
article four the King of Hawaii agreed 
(with the approval of his legislature) 
** that so long as this treaty sball remain in 
force, he will not lease or otherwise dis- 
pose of or create any lien on any port, har- 
bor, or other territory in his dominions, or 
grant any special privilege or rights of use 
therein to apy otber power, state, or gov- 
ernment, nor make any other treaty by 
which any otber nation shall obtain the 
same privileges relative to the admission 
of any articles free of duty hereby secured 
to the United States.” 

Here we find an exclusive or what may 
be termed a pre-emptive right granted to 
America which no other country can claim 


so long as this treaty ‘‘ remains in force.” 
Annul it, and either England, Germany, or 
France may be ready to offer Hawaii like 
reciprocity privileges, in order to secure 
such extraordinary concessions, amount- 
ing, I might almost say, to a sovereignty 
claim over this group which no other 
power would dare to violate. The time 
may come when this clause may he worth 
millions to America. What American, 
then, will seek to terminate a compact, 
ratified by the king and his people, that 
concedes such precedence and proprietary 
interest, as it were, in Hawaii? 

All things taken into consideration, I ask 
American stutesmen to weigh this question 
well, before giving notice to terminate a 
treaty which embodies such great political 
advantages to their country. far outweigh- 
ing the value of duties remitted by it, and 
which, as long as it Jasts, must control 
the key to the Pacific and perhaps help to 
secure the future trade of Asin. 


A Hawartan PLANTER. 
Saxpwicn Istanps, May, 1882. 





MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


In opposition to the many predictions 
that have been made to the contrary, by 
some of the financiers of the day, the rates 
of interest continue low and it is difficult 
to realize over four per cent. for money 
from investments that are deemed to be 
safe. This condition of things is the result 
of the general prosperity of the country 
and the increased attention given to the 
agricultural interests of the nation. The 
influx of money into the country for mer- 
chandise and through immigration has also 
had its influence in keeping the rates at 
their present figure. The movey market 
has been very easy throvghout the week. 
The rate on cal! was from 2 to 4 percent. on 
pledge of stock collateral and 2 to 3 per 
cent, on Government bonds. In the early 
part of the week there was a slight flurry, 
which was the reswt of manipulation, 
which run the rate up to 8 per cent. ; but it 
was of momentary duration, as funds were 
quickly presented to mcet all demands at 
the regular rates. Time loans were quoted 
at 8 and 6 per cent. and prime mercantile 
paper was sold at 5 and 6 per cent. 


U. 8. Bonps.—The Government bond 
market bas failed to recover from the reac- 
tion of last week and has been very quiet and 
weak for the extended issues. Extended 
6s declined 4; extended 5s, 4; 44s ad- 
vanced 4. The closing quotations were as 
follows: 
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The great majority of the applications so 
far received for the exchange of bonds ioto 
the new 3-per-cenot. loan are post-marked 
** August ist, 1882, 10 A, M,,” showiog the 
great desire for priority, and there is con- 
siderable curiosity to know the result of the 
methods adopted for determining prece- 
dence. While the details of the plan of 
awards are not yet completed, it is pretty 
well established that the decision will be 
made by lottery. The drawing will be 
made by a disinterested party, who will be 
unable to make any discrimination, if he so 
desired. It is expected that all the prelim- 
inaries will be arranged by the 20th instant, 
when the work of awarding the numbers of 
new bonds will be begup. Many of the sur- 
rendered bonds have been returned because 
they were mailed before the proper time, 
and others because they were not properly 
assigned and certified. Some parties hold- 
ing bonds assigned in blank by former 
owners have filled up assignments by in- 
serting ‘‘ Secretary of the Treasury, for ex- 
change into 3-per-cent. bonds.” This is 
correct in the assignment does not ante-date 
the approval of the authorizing act, but 
many cases bave already been thrown out 
and the bonds returned on account of old 
blank assignments baving been filled up. 

The assignment must be dated not earlier 
than June 12th last. 

More than two thousand packages have 
been received and it is estimated the 
amount of offers will exceed $200,000,000. 

The public debt statement, issued on the 
ist inst., presents some interesting features. 
Theloanof July and August, 1861, has final- 
ly disappeared. This was the first loan au- 
thorized by the Government on account of 
the Rebellion. The amount authorized tobe 
issued was $250,000.000, but the amount 
actually issued was $189,000,300. The 
loan of 1868, which is now beivug called 
for ‘redemption, amounted in _ the 
aggregate to $75,000,000. This amount 
has been reduced to less than $48,000,000, 
and of this $31,000,000 are called, a call for 
$15,000,000 having matured a few daysago. 
This loan will be entirely redeemed by 
December 1st. The available cash bal- 
ance on the 1st inst. was nearly $139,- 
500,000, a decrease of about $1,000,- 
000 compared with July ist. It also shows 
a reduction of $13,860,027.52 during the 
month of July. Cush in the Treasury, 
1st inst., $241,098,031.52; gold certificates, 
$5,017,940; silver certificates, $67,119,210; 
certificates of deposit outstanding, $12,730,- 
000; refunding certificates, $452,750; legal 
tenders outstanding, $846,681,016; frac- 
tional currency outstanding, $7,046,469. 77. 


Gop AND SILVER.—The imports of gold 
and sfiver at the port of New York for the 
past week amounted to $133,095, which, 
with the amounts previously reported, 
make a total of $2,232,582 since the first of 
Javuary. The exports for the same periods 
are $1,589,025 and $42, 160,063 respectively. 

The eoinage at the United States mints 
durivg the month of July was $8,153,850, 
of which $987,000 was gold, $2,160,000 
standard silver dollars, and $6,850 minor 
coinage. 

The standard silver dollarsin the Treas- 
ury pow number nearly $89,000,000, against 
which there is outstamding silver certifi- 
cates amounting to $54,758,000, thus show- 
ing that the Treasury is absolute owner of 
over $34,000,000 of silver dollars now on 
hand, an increase of nearly $1,500,000 dur- 
ing the past month. 

The coinage executed at the United 
States Mint in Philadelphia during the 
month of July aggreented 1,318,000 pieces, 
valued at $806,850. Thisamount was made 
up of 800.000 silver dollars, 43,000 five-cent 
pieces, and 470,000 cents. 


ForzeIGN ExcHANGE.—The market for 
foreign exchange remains in much the 
same condition as reported last week, there 
being no variation in the rates quoted. The 
nominal asking quotations were $4.86 for 
60-day bills and $4.88 for demand. Actual 
business was done at concessions of } to Ic. 
from these figures. 


Bank STATEMENT. —The statement issued 
from the Olearing-house for the: past week 
was a very unfavorable exhibit. It shows 
a loss tm specie of $1,950,000 and in legal 
tenders of $642,900, an expansion fp loans 
of $2,714,800, att increase in deposits of 
$414,800, and af inerease in circulation of 
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$68,200. The movement for the week re- 
sults in a loss in surplus reserve of $2,696,- 
600, but the banks still hold $2,684,425 in 
excess of legal requirements. The follow- 
ing table gives figures in detail: 


Banks. Loans. Specie. Tenders. Deposit. 


New York. .¢10,113,000 $1.632,000 §737.000 $9,920,000 
Manhattan. 7,963,000 690,000 851.000 6,283.000 
Merchants’. 7.854,700 1,408,100 730,100 7,275,900 
Mechanics’. 8,612,000 1,046,000 1,134,000 7.084.000 
Onion....... 4.485.100 506.800 564.600 3,679,300 
America.... 0,215,100 97,200 576,800 6,455,900 
Phenix..... 3,323,000 864.000 57,000 38.164,000 
City......... 8,448,400 2,419,200 454,000 8,886,800 
Trad’smen's 2,899.40) 297,300 70,000 1,516.500 
Pulton...... 1,582,300 486.800 1,3255,00 
Chemical... 15,331,200 4,415,700 505.400 16,411,100 
Mer. Exch.. 3,777,600 380.600 907.300 8,358,500 
GallatinNa. 4,600,000 530,000 167,500 2,650,800 
B'tch.& Dro. 1,617,800 274.400 83.600 1,454,400 
M’chs.@Tre. 990.000 124,000 112,000 940,000 
Greenwich. 1,006,400 19,500 178,500 1,005,100 
Lea.Manuf. 3,230,800 886,500 292.400 2,506,000 
Sev'nthW'd 1,066,000 214.800 80.100 1,008,600 
BSt’'teof N.Y. 4.164.100 690,000 144,400 38,646,000 
Amer. Ex... 18,296,000 777,000 1,239,000 10,071,000 
Commerce.. 16,302,600 4,007,000 638.200 11,617.700 
Broadway.. 5,582,800 627.800 118.500 3,864,200 
Mercantile. 6,588.400 088.400 723.100 6,467.000 
Pacific...... 2,174,800 646,800 260,700 2,624,600 
Republic... 5,564,808 533.300 268.500 38,162,900 
Chatham.... 3,466,700 623,000 257.000 3,584,300 
People’s.... 1,502,800 141,200 140,500 1,786,000 
North Am.. 2,816,500 991.700 184.800 2.841,300 
Hanover 8.464.900 903,700 1,089,000 8,834,300 
Irving...... 8,208,200 527.200 350.900 38,257,500 
Metropoli'n (3.919.000 8,333,000 605,000 11.891.000 
Citizens’... 1,885,500 $00,500 202,500 2,062,800 
Nassau..... 2.736.900 149,800 101.900 2.486,700 
Market..... 2.802.400 604.400 97.700 2.462.100 
St. Nicholas 2.526.700 812.700 113,700 1.890,600 
Shoe & Lea. 8,115,000 487.000 265.000 2.993.000 
Corn Exch. 5,029,700 414.900 221.000 38.0915,900 
Continenta! 6.426,800 1,371,190 250,200 6,774,500 
Oriental.... 2,197.600 18,800 427,800 2,080,200 
Marine..... 3.582.000 687,000 179,000 3.998.900 
Imp. & Tra.. 20,138,500 65,186,200 684,400 22,216.700 
Park........ 18,362,200 $8,580,000 1,842,400 22.011,500 
WallSt.Nat. 1,506,600 254,200 60,600 1,365,600 
North River 1,400,000 22.700 262.100 1,413,200 
East River.. 1.150.300 85,300 114,300 920,400 
Fourth Na.. 18,300,100 3.669.000 863,500 17.986.6C0 
Cent. Na.... 6.152.000 980,000 1.222.000 8,598,000 
Second Na.. 3.217.000 664,000 327,008 3,770.000 
Niath Na... 6.238.200 1,148,700 682,600 6,472,900 
First Na.... 13,817.000 8,519,100 751,900 16,600,000 
Third Na... 5,769,500 1,064,800 754,700 6,283,200 
N.Y.Na Ex 1,456,800 124,400 139,200 1,117,100 
Bowery..... 1,796,500 237,500 216,300 1,688,800 
N.Y.Co..... 1,575,700 18.700 621,000 2,042,000 
Ger.Am.... 2,763,400 458,800 68,500 2.563.600 
Chase Na... 5,089.700 814,800 492.600 5.586.800 
Fifth Av.... 1,893,000 418,400 128.800 2.008.800 
German Ex. 1,494,100 85,700 191,300 1,661,90¢ 
Germania... 1,501,100 48,300 188.000 1.646.300 
0, S. Nat... 5,068.800 1,053,700 76,700  5,223,80C 
Lincoln Nat. 1,053,600 194,400 87,400 1,079,300 





Comparisons... $2,714,300 $1,950,000 $642,900 $414,800 


Cleazings, week ending. July 29th...... $959,304,826 838 
on rad Aug. Sth...... 926,119,287 63 
Balances, week ending July 29th...... 26,115,698 76 
bed ad Aug. Oth...... 37,700,202 82 


The following table shows the capital 
and net profits of the banks of this city, as 
exhibited by the last official report; also 
the last quotations or sales of the stocks, 
with last dividend: 
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Profits. | Divi’d.| Sale 
$8,000,000'$1,745,700) 4 160 
000, 1,583,7 B44 | 12816 
217.400} 5 1353; 
1,288, 10 235 
eso] ¢ | iz 
221,400) 4 123% 
103.500] 5 125 
8,202,200} 15 1675 
1,811,300} 10 266 
179,000} Si¢ 11044 
1,553,200] 4 162 
$16,600) 334 | 120 
982,100) 5 1 
71,200; BE | 106; 
24.900} .... # 
58,200} 3 10 
3,286,900| 10 867’ 
1,087,400} 4 122 
878.900; 3g | 13546 
884,900} 0 222 
948.000} 5 163 
16,100) .... wand 
170,000 3 a3 
11 115 
181, 3 10146 
a ie 
1, 432,600, “Sg | 18244 
1, 500,070} 2.250.000) 7 260 
00,000) 108, 00) vs and 
; 4, ae ps 
B00, 46R. 5 175 
300,¢ 6.00) .... a 
2,024, 1,168 500} “4 1484 
00.000} 19,500) & 50 
490,000] 188,700) 4 140 
500,000} 882700) 4 141 
2,000,000) 102.100) 4 152 
200,000} 44,600) 8 V0 
1,009,000] 184,6¢ 8 120 
2.000.000} 729 8% | 127 
1,000, 184,900} 8 93 
9°0,000} 118.700) .... R6 
w 14486 0) 5 166 
4,300} 0 pew 
100,0F¢ 92,70) 6 50 
1 Lt 3 104 
2,000. 200, 142, 
800,000} 97,700! 1025 
200;' 0 0,600 4 a 
70090} 161,00) 21g | 125 
212,200| 8 100 - 
75.500) 4 1106 
300,00 #800 5 15° 
492,70 8:00; 2g | 158 
a, , 1,151,700) 4 15654 
200,000 129,400} 5 140 
1,000.00 231,000, 8 105 
1,500000| 990.1001 4 | 183% 
300 0°} + 127,200) 10 rite 
66,7 8 on 
185," ‘ 129 
de ) 00% 110% 
State of N. ¥... n O.0) i 120 
ira National. | 1,000,000 sg: | 110 
*s.... | 1,000, 00) Sig | 168 
‘inion National.| 1,200, 5. 1 
nited States...) 500 ° 
esse 500 68: 0 100 
West Side....... 14 cece eum 
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at the Board for city bank shares were as 
follows: 


la. Abked, 

an 155 — |Mercantile....... 12a — 
American Ex....125 — /|Merchants....... iw 
merce, , 4 — |Merchants’ Ex..— 04 
Corn Exchange.167 — |Market........... 1355 — 
Chemical........1051 — |Mecn’s& Trad’rs 98 — 
Centrai — tea -122 124 |Metropolitan....1674§ — 
Coatinental... —- 138 |Nassan........... ty | - 
city aeetepenaadl New York...... ] - 
Citizens.......... Ninth Na - 
Fourth Nation’1. 12194128 |North River..... 1 - 
Fulton........... ‘North Ai 101 — 
German: Am’r’n.. 93 — |Phoe Ps 1 — 
Hanover. ........ 13s Sitiintubavessc? — 160 
imp' 36 Trad. 235 — |Seve th Wi o 
Leather yaa 160 — ‘St. Nicholas...... 3 — 
Manhattan.. 148 - | adesmen’s.....113 115 
Marine... ee th, ae 1500Cl 
ae om |Uni. States Nat..— 150 


Srock Margcet.—Aithough prices fluctu- 
ated tather widely in the Stock Market 
during the past week, the net changes are 
not important. As arule, the dividend- 
paying shares advanced in price, while the 
faneics were depressed. The feature of 
the week was the sudden rise in the North- 
westerns, upon the reports of a scrip divi- 
dend, which, however, the officers of the 
company deny. There is no doubt that the 
cause of the irregularity of the market 
was wholly attributable to the mapipula- 
tions of operators, who wanted to buy 
cheaper, and those who desired to unload 
certain shares, believiog that a reaction 
would entice new buyers into the market. 
The efforts put forth were of no avail, 
as the bait, so carefully prepared, was 
**labeled.” The transactions of the week 
amounted to 2,124,609 shares, the following 




















being the highest, lowest, and closing 
quotations: 
High- Low- Closing 
Sales. est. est. Aug. Sth. 
Adams Express............... 125 140 189 140 
American Express........... 197 O4% 04% 94% 
Alton and Terre Haute...... 1,725 387% $5 37% 
Alton and Terre Haute, pf. 4,600 84% 78 BALE 
Atoh., T. am. F...... 000.00 700 «695 v4 95 
Boston Air Line.............. 27 «77 77 77 
B., C. R. and North......... 57 80 70 80 
Cameron Coal.........ccccce 8,090 Sh% SBE 535% 
Canada Southern............ 11,080 65 624 «64 
GREE Baie ce cccscocceseccens 100 27 27 27 
Central Pacific............... 30,806 O64 O456 9554 
c.,C.. C., and Ind. 6575 8 ss” «68 
Ches.and Ohfo............. 1,725 25% 25 2554 
Ches. and Ohio, ist pf.. 2,026 3) Sv «38 
Ches. and Ohio, 24 pf 3000 CF OEE 
C.,C.. andl. C..... 9,520, 16% 10% 12% 
Gite. B.. a04@...<.002:.:.. 30,273 198% 19854 13834 
Chicago and Alton.. ,...... 3635 145% 180% 145% 
Chicago and Northw’n..... 39.380 149 187 143% 
Chicago and Northw'n. pf. 6,922 167i 151 161% 
Chic.. Mil.,and St. Paul.... 90,650 12434 110% 12294 
c., MAL, and St.P.,pf....-... 7315 18834 184 196% 
Cin.,S..and ClOPV...ccccccccce 700 (SBiG OKC 
CUE Bet ascescscscescsdsecese 1.500 49 47 48 
Del., Lack., and Western... 64.700 180% 186% 199% 
Del. nnd Hudson...... ..... 14,410 116% 114 116 
Den. and Rio Grande....... 148,095 643g 6114 62% 
Dubuque and 8. C........... 1,905 9646 02% 95 
Fast Tennessee.........++++- 2800 12% 11% 11% 
East Tennessee, pf.......... 8,950 236 10% 10% 
Evans, and T.H............ 900 8 TT}, WK 
a 100 «11% «11% sda 
Han. andSt. Joseph, pf.... 2,005 O44 8g 03% 
Homestake Mining......... 1000ClC9ss9 19 
Houston and Texas.....- i a: ) | 
Illinois Central............+ 13.970 143 187% 142 
Ind., BL, and West........ 4400 47 46 4 
Lake Shore... .......-+0+seee00 114,510 117% 11434 116 
Lake E. and West........... 7,800 48% 40% 41 
Louisvilleand Nashville... 73,198 544 72 4 
Lou,, N. Alb. & C ne | 2 72 
Long Island 1,050 57g 56% 57 
Manhattap........ oS 864 5344 539% 
Manhattan 1st pf...... 910 90% 87% 90% 
Manhattan Beach............ 1,860 2536 103g 20 
Memphis and Char... ..... 12,400 Sg 55 We 
Mil. and I. Shore.. ...., 88,000 656 58% 55% 
Metropolitan..........-..... (0 8444 S8Big 88k 
Michigan Central........... 27,256 101% 97% 100% 
Mobile and Ohio..........+- 8300 22% 21% 21% 
Minn. and St. L.....-.. ...0* 7800 & 815% 82% 
Minn. and St. L., pf......... 2,981 64 66% «68 
Mo., K., And T....----000-++- 118,770 4% 40% 40% 
Missouri Pacific...........- 13,450 106% 10454 10594 
Morris and Essex...... sees 2,520 12794 12494 127% 
N. J. Comtral.....ccccccccces 60,780 82% 78% 7 
N.Y. Contral........-+00+++ $8,340 1388 134% 137% 
N.Y. and N. H.......-000+6 1450 5S 5 54% 
N. Y. and T. Is Co ose 60 48% 48% 48% 
N. Y. Elevated..........0++- 20 115 «#41145 115 
N.Y., L. E., and Western. 50,012 41 80% 40K 
N.Y.,L.E. and W.. pfd.. 1450 815¢ 79 614 
N. Y., Ont. and Western... 30,082 30m «27 27% 
N.Y. C., and St. L......... 15,510 16% 1% 15% 
WN. ¥. C. and St. L. pf....... 20,809 87 | 
Nor. and Western..... 300 20 20 20 
Nor. and Western, pf. 5,560 S734 S55 BOE 
Northern Pacific ..... 64,504 5055 43% 40% 
Northern Pacific, pfd...... 84,638 92 8. 91 
Obio Southern. .....+....++++ 500 19% 18 18 
Ohio and Miss............... 4,070 40% 38% S0%6 
Ohio and Miss., pf.......... 20 12 112 #«%112 
Oregon Trans...........-++« 64,446 1% 8654 DIK 
Oregon R. and N....... 2,100 Wl 148 = 151 
Ohio Central ........+.-..-- 6,568 91% 17% 17% 
Pacific Mail......... s++++-+ 4,225 483% 40% 405 
Panama.. te a ae. aa 165 
60 
18046 
128 
« 8% 
10% 
26h 
187% 
116 
613% 
4 
80 
8834 
‘ o10 1 
* wo ccteoebe 100 | 
erie MS gt 
fi Peak and M.. 7,808 ie ist” ibe 


719 
1) ae” 1 
10 1 
10 
630; 11%q 1 
263 7436 





FrNancia Items. Meme. Fisk & Hatch 
recommend the Chesapenke and Ohio Rail- 
way 6-per-ceot. mortgage bonds of ats. 
total issue, $2,000,000, us a good invest-. 
ment to these having mouey out of employ- 
ment. The bonds are in denominations 
of $1,000 each, dated Junuary ist, 1881, 
payable January Ist, 1911; interest payable 
April 1st and October 1st, in gold coin, in 
the City of New York, secured by a mort- 
gage on the Eastern Extension of the roud 
from Richmond to Newport News, to- 
gether with wharves and otber valuable 
terminal property. The net earnings over 
operating expenses for the year 1881 were 
$862,597.24. This year the road will com- 
mence its career as a through trunk line, 
with a large increase in net earvings. The 
increase in earnings forthe month of July 
is nearly 50 per cent. over last year, 

The banking-house of Howes & Co., 
whose card appears in another column, 
have a stock department connected with 
their business and keep a competent mem- 
ber of the Stock Board constantly on the 
floor of the Exchange, to attend to all 
orders for the peerres and sale of all 
stocks there dealt in. R. W. Howes 
(senior partuer) has ined tweaty-Are years 
experience in bapkiog and stock business, 
ten years as president of National Park 
Bank, of this city, and fifteen years in pri- 
vate banking. Parties desirous of keeping 
bank accounts where they can obtain inter- 
est for their balances and have them at all 
times subjeet t> check on demand can do 
so by depositing with Howes & Company, 
whose business is the same in all respects 
as thatef av incorporated. bank, allowing 
interest on entire daily balances at 4 per 
cent., eredited to, the account monthly or 
semi- ‘annualty,. as desired. This firm draw 
their own bills of exchange on any part of 
Europe of erica, in sums to suil. pur- 
chasers. Mr. Howes reports a decided im- 
provement in business.in Wall Street. 

By reference to an advertisement in an- 
other column, it will be seen that the New 
York, Ontario, and Western Railway Gom- 
pany have decided to dispose to stockhold- 
ers, ov special terms, the West Shore Rail- 
way Company’s bonds held by them. 

Messrs. Kubo, Loeb & Co., of No. 31 
Nassau 8t., offer, in our financial advertis- 
ing columns, Chicago and Northwestern 
Five-per-Cent. Sinking Fund Bonds, due in 
1929, at par and interest. 

Drvipexps.—The National Bank of the 
Republic has declared a dividend of four 
per cent., payable Aug. 7th. 

The Mlinois Central Railroad Company 
shave declared a dividend of three and one- 
half per cent., now payable. 

The Exchange Fire Insurance Company 
bave declared a dividend of three and one- 
half per cent. 





Bonds. 


” The policy of the Government in making 
successive calls of bonds for redemption 
will render it necessary for mcuny holders 
to reinvest, during the coming year, money 
now lying in safes and vaults in the form 
of old issues of bonds, which have ceased, 
or will soon cease, to bear interest. 

Government Bonds can be obtained at our 


Offize in any amount, at market rates, with ne 
fer commission. 


Banki ng. 


* We receive deposit accounts of parties 

in good standing ; satisfactory references 
required from those not already known. 

Interest allowed at 3 per cent. per annum 

on average monthly balances of $1,c00 or over. 

No interest on accounts averaging less than 


\ $t,c00. 
Stocks. 


r 
We do a general commission business 
in Stocks and Bonds dealt in at the New 
York Stock Exchange, and other sound 
securities. 
Especial 
and We whe gt given 34 ere? Mat Mait 


¢ 





oe investors out oat 


Our Memoranda of Government Bonds 
for 1882, containing valuable information 
on many subjects, can be -btained by all 
desiring to make investments, or to com- 
sult its pages for any purpose. 


Fisk & Hatch, 


§ Maseau St., N. ¥. 





BROWN BROTHERS & C0,, 


59 WALL ST., NEW YORK, 


-Bilis of Exchange on Creat Britain, 


ireland, and France, 





COMMERCIAL and 





CREDITS, 


New Yorx, Owranio, axp Western Rarwar Co,, 
36 Watt Staeat, New Yorx, 
July 26th, 1882. 


Nezice IS HEREBY GIVEN THAT THE 
Board of Directors, having resolved to dispose 
of the West Shore Railway Company's bonds, owned 
by this Company, offer the right to subscribe for the 
game on special terms to the stockholders of this 
Company. 

Printed circulars, giving full information, and sub- 
scription blanks may be obtained on and after July 
29th, 1282, upon application at this office. 

For the purpose of this subscription the transfer 
books of the Company will be closed on Saturday, 
August 6th, 1882, at 3 P. u., and reopened on the morn- 
ing of Tuesday, August 15th, 1882. 

Stockholders of record at the date of the closing of 
the books, as above, or those holding assignments of 
the rights to subscribe pertaining to tlie stock, may 
subscribe under said circular from August 7th to 
14th, 1882, inclusive. 

By order of the Directors, 
JOHN L. NISBET, Secretary. 


BANKING HOUSE 


HENRY CLEWS & CO, 


18 NEW STREET, NEW YORK. 


(NEXT DOOR TO THE STOCK EXCHANGE.) 


Stocks, Bonds, Grain, and Comen be ht and sold 

only on commission for cash or 0 Deposits 

conve, Ro per cent. allo wed © m all “daily 
mbers of the New ao, & “Stock Exchan 


New york Mining Sahenes pe 

of Trade. Private wire t es 

N. Y. Brancues, ) 958 Broadway, cor. 23d St. 
Connected i ‘Grand Central ae opp. Bond 8t. 
Private W 846 Broadway cor. Leonard Bt. 

BONDS OF SURETYSHIP. 

Fidelity and Casualty yt 9 New York. 
Officials of Banks, Railroads, Transportation 

Garegenion, ] Managers, Secretaries, sd Clerks rt — 

ona obtain security from thie , at modem 
“The bonds of this Now York are accepted by the 


rmati tails, rates, etc. can be 
See ca application to head office, 179 Broadway, 
. M. RICHARDS, President. 


| 











*sOum x, CRANE, pany 


a. — Geo ,G. G. Williams, Geo. 
Coe, Charles. Dennis, J.8 ranahan, A. B. Hull, 
s.& ‘S. Barnes, 8 S Chittenden, H A. Hurlbut, W. G. 
vid s, J. D. Vermilye, Alex. Mitchell, 

tow, Davi Richards. 


INVESTMENT BONDS. 


We offer a large line of DESIRABLE Railroad 
Bonds on most FAVORABLE terms to buyers and 
investors. 

For full particulars inquire of 


A.W. BEASLEY &CO., 


98 BROADWAY. NEW YORK. 


J. & W. SELIGMAN & CO., 


BANKERS, 
19 BROAD S8T., NEW YORE, 
UE LETTERS OF CREDIT FOR TRAVELERS, 











PAYABLE IN AN te) ROPE, ASIA, 
AFRICA, AUSTRALIA, AND AMER 

DRAW BILLS OF EXCHANGE AND TEL- 
EGRAPHIC TRAN OF MONEY ON PE 


AND CALIFORNIA 


CHICAGO & NORTHWESTERN 


G-PER-CENT. SINKING FUND BONDS, DUE 1929. 
Price, Par and Interest. 
FOR SALE BY 


KUHN, LOEB & CO., 


31 Nassau Street. 


No Risk: "=" Solid 10 per Cent. 


Rare Chance. 
Rapid Accumulation. No Hazard. 
Can Handle Sums Large or Small. 
Solid as English Consols or U. 8. Bonds. 


For Trustees, Guardians, Clergymen, Teachers 


A Colden Opportunity. 
For Circular address the 


Central Illinois Financial Agency, Jacksonville, I 


DOMINION OF CANADA 


The Financial Association of Ontario 











(GLLixs, Roupen S JENKINS, 
—BANKERS- 
25 Pine St. — Rew Yor 


Accounts of Banks, Bankers, Merchants 
and Individuals received. 

Interest-bearing Certificates ef Deposit# 
issued, 

Bonds and Stecks bought and seld on com~ 
mission and full information given regard- 
ing Securities. 

Desirable Investment Securities alwase 
en band. 

All matters pertaining te a general bauke 
ing business will receive prompt attention. 


Sheldon Collins. Thos. H. Bouden. frank Jenkins 


AMERICAN 
FINANCE COMPANY, 


5 and 7 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORE. + 
434 LIBERTY STREET, PHILA- 
DELPHIA; PORTLAND BLOCK, 
CHICAGO. 


Capital Stock, $1,000,000. 

SOUND INVESTMENT SECURITIES furnished to 
Corporate and Private Investors. 

CAPITAL FURNISHED OR PROCURED for Rafl- 
yeas Co nies having lines under construction and 

poms purchased or negotipted. 

 ymanciee NEGOTIATIONS conducted for Cop» 

ties, Towns, and oes, and for Railroad Companies 


and otper ot Cor, 
ver. “TRE FINANCIAL REORGAN- 

IZATION of Mellroad Companies and other C 
—— whose property isin the hands 

WILL BUY AND SELL INVESTMENT SECURITIES 
on Commission. 

WILL BUY OR SELL DEFAULTED BONDS or con- 
vert them into interest-paying investments, 

Circulars and other information furnished on ap- 
plication. 


JOHN ©. SHORT, President. 

JOHN C. NEW, Vice-President. 
Wi. P. WATSON, Sec’ 7 y and Tr Treas. 
PER CENT. NET. 


First Mortgage Loans on 
Improved Red River Valley Farms. 
Eiout YEARS in the business. Over $100,000 pavegted 











—y clergymen th: 
eaased with my in 

doing business. M pon interest notes 

taken in your name sent to zon. Interest col- 

cooted by me cack yeee and forwarded to OU, FREE OF 


emalicn Bn 
information given on “pieen 
lotgor | Aad ree chants’ Bonk, Grand | 
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Incorporated March pees under the Jaws of State 
of New iF 
SHARES $10 0 A ooosLe. 
For trans and steamboat Passen- 
re, Express, and U. over Post Fowes in tae 
ted Btates and and tT — 
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Subscriptions also yooeived at the Office of the 
MUTUAL TRUST CO., 115 Broadway. 
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DIVIDEND NOTICES. 





wssue Six Pen Cent. Desenvunes at Pan, red 

ablein1,2and 3 years, and at 1,3and 6 per cent. 
premium, redeemable in 5,7 and 10 years respec- 
tively. Half-yearly payments of interest remitted 
to residents of the United States in American 
Currency, or by draft on New York negotiable at 
any point in possession of banking facilities. 

The security of these Debentures is excellent, and 
they are, in every ether respect, a most desirable in- 
vestment, being readily converted into cash or re- 
newed from time to time. subject to such changes in 
the rave of interest as the profitable employment o/ 
the fands may render necessary. 

Full forwarded from the Head Office, 
Lowpom, Camapa,on app.ication addressed to the 
een ane: RD LE La aad, 
if 5 Y,| EDWA ; 

WEPH D. SAUNB ‘| ’ 
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ALABAMA CLAIMS. — GENEVA 
AWARD. 


Many times during ‘the last ten years 
our editorial columns have discussed the 
question of the proper distribution of the 
money paid by the Government of the 
United States, by virture of the treaty at 
Washington, known as the Geneva Award; 
but the questions involved io that discus- 
sion before Congress have been settled by 
the act of June of this year, nomatter what 
may buve been the: views, pro or con. 
These things are bygones and finally set- 
tled. We simply purpore at the present 
time to call attention to the nature of the 
act which Congress has passed and the 
President signed, in order that our readers 
that possibly may be ioterested in the dis- 
tribution of this money may have aa op- 
portunity to learn what their rights are. 
The controversy in Congress hinged main- 
ly on the question whether the money 
should go to the marine underwriters, aad 
be by them distributed, or whether it should 
be distributed directly to the merchants and 
ship owners who lost property insured 
against war risk during the Rebelliog. Con- 
gress has finally suid, by a very large and 
emphatic vote, that the underwriters had 
no claims, and that the money should be 
distributed to the ship owners, the owners 
of cargees, the officers and seamen that 
were on the captured vessels, and that this 
same class of persons of any kind who paid 
premiums to insure their property against 
risk of capture by the Confederate cruisers 
are the proper and lawful reciptents of that 
money. 

In the former Court the judgments 
which were paid amounted to about seven 
millions of dollars. The remaining balance, 
with accumulated interest, is now in the 
neighborhood of eleven millions of dollars. 

The owner of a vessel or cargo or the ine 
surer aguinst war risk now bas a full and 
fuir opportunity in the ensuing two years to 
prove his claim and get what the Court 
snys he is lawfully entitled to. 

The Court is composed of three judges 
ofeminent ability, Judge Wells, the Pre- 
siding Justice, being from Michigan?’ The 
Associate Justices are Mr. Harlan, of lowa, 
Secretary of the Interior under Lincoln, 
and Mr. French, of, Massachusetis, one of 
the most eminent members of the Massa- 
chusetts Bar. 


Six monthe are allowed for entering 


enses and eighteen months thereafter are 
allowed for proving them up. All cases 
not filed within the time are thereafter 


harred and inadmissible. 

The contest in Congress was lopg and 
bitter, and at time it seemedthat the un- 
derwriters, with plenty of money at their 
command, would, if they could pot seenre 
the payment of their own claims, defeat 
their opponents; but, by persistent and 
skillful methods on the part of counsel of 
the merchants and ship owners, Congress 
has finally adopted the views that they pre- 
sented, which were plain and simple. They 
relied chiefly on the justice of their case— 
that it was right and equitable in every 
respect; and the main work that they had to 
do was one of education, in disseminating 
the views that they held among the members 
of the South and West, who were unfamiliar 
with maritime matters and disposed to view 
the whole question not with their eyes, 
but with their prejudices, But for those 
prejudices the money would bave been dis- 
tributed years ago. 

We have before us a volume prepared by 
J. F. Manning, Esq., a series of briefs pre- 
sented to the Judiciary Committees of Con- 
gress in the last eight years, which present 
lucidly and compactly the views which, 
finally, Congress has adopted, by a very 
large vote, the underwriters obtaining only 
aix votes out of a total membership of 
seventy six in the Senate. It is very much 
to his credit that, from first to last in this 
celebrated controversy, he has taken one 
position, without wavering or change, and 
has been sustained by as large and emphatic 
and distinguished a vote as is shown in the 
Senate, and ove equally so in the House in 
& proportionate number of members in the 
two branches. 

Mr. Manning represents large interests in 
Boston, New York, and elsewhere and Js 








tails of the whole discussion and all the 
points involved, having been connected 
with it from its inception. Whatever muy 
be the views entertained in regard ‘to fhe 
merits of the discussion, it is but just and 
generous that he should receive the con- 
sideration in this matter to which he is 
80 clearly entitled. ! 


RAILROAD PROGRESS. 


Tue Evening Post, of this city, recently 
published some extracts from the forth- 
coming volume of ‘‘Poor’s Railroad 
Manual of the United States,” from which 
we muke the following extracts: 

‘The year 1881 bas beer one of extra- 
ordinary activity in railroad affairs. With- 
in the year 9,858 miles of railroad have been 
built, the grédtést number far any one year. 
The greatest mileage for any previous year 
was 7,378 miles, in 1871. The total miles 





i — . of ri 1881 ei 
hele an ide urs 142 miles: ote 
previous yer ~~ 


“The cost, at wae per mile, of the 
lines chnstricted duritg “the year was 
$238, 750,000. In addition, at least $75,000,- 
000 were expended ou lives in progress 
and $100,000,000, which is at the rate of 
only $1,000 per mile, on old roads, in im- 
proving ‘their tracks, in building new 
stations, and in adding to their equipments. 
The total amount expended in construction 
during the past year was, in round numbers, 
$400,000, 000. 

**It now seems probable that the mileage 
to be opened in 1882 will equal that for 1881. 
Up to the first of June, 1882, 3,677 miles of 
Mne were opeved, against 1,784 for the 
same period in 1881, The same rate of 
increase will not be maintained for the 
remainder of the year, but the aggregate 
foritof new mileage is not likely to be 
much short of 10,000 miles.” 

The earnings of these roads in 1881, 
operating expenses, tonnage carried, and 
persons employed were as follows: 

“The earnings of all the roadsin opera 
tion in the country the past year equaled 
$725,325,119, being an increase over the 
previous year of $110,000,000, the rate of 
incrense being very nearly 16 per cent, The 
earnings equaled $13.60 per bead of our 


population. Their net earnings were $276,- 
,119, an “Intrease of over 
those for. 1 Their current expenses 
were $449,565,071. k ite funded det 
id, dugin debts 
The sim, ofr s008% the divi- 


inn was $98,344, 200, aie $77,115,411 
for 1880. 

“The cost of operating our railroads for 
the year was $449,565,071, or 62 per cent. 
of their gross earnings. The total amount 
expended jn their construction of new lines 
and ‘in operating and tmproving the old 
ones o over $750, oe .000, = greater 

part of sum being paid in wages, 
The oF antl Ur pensohe employed ii * Opera: 
ting them the past year averaged fully 12 
to the mile of operated line, or 1,200,000 in 
all. “The number employed in the con- 
struction Of oir railroads eqnaled-460,000, 
increasing the total number of employés to 
1,600,000, or about one-thirty-second part of 
our epulation, estimated at 58,900,000. 

» The tonnage transported’ on’ all the 
railroads in the country in 1881 cannot 
have been less than 3,500 tons to the mile, 
or 250,000,000 tons. At an assumed value 
of $50 per ton, the value of the tonnage 
moved on all the railroads of the United 
States the past year, lec one-third for du- 
plication, waa say $12,000,000,000, or 
more than $200 per head of the whole pop- 
ulation.” 


The following figures give th° statistics 
in respect to the five great divisions into 
which the country is Givided : 


“The gross earnings of the New England 
States were $52,880,809. against $48, 755.609 
for 1880, $41,829,825 for 1879, and $41. 200. 
203 for 1878. Of these earnings, $31,924,- 
145 were received for transporiation of 
freight, mails, etc. and $20,956,664 for the 
transportation of passengers. The net earn- 
ings were $15,916,873, against $17,193,685 
for 1880, $15,586,091 for 1879, and $13,685, - 
927 for 1878. The dividends paid amounted 
to $8,393,080, against $7,999,191 for 1880, 
$7,236,205 for 1879, and $7,566,655 for 1878. 
** The gross earnings of the railroads in 
the Middle States were. $228,398,221, 
apainst $199, we 718 for 1880, $170,310,846 
for 1879, and $155,458, 968 for 1878. Of 
gross earnings, $176,780,228 were received 
for transportation of freight, mails, etc. 
and $51,617,908 for transportation of pap- 
—, The net oe were ome 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 


thoroughly familiar with the minutest de--| 
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_for is78, | The dividends paid 
0 $3,503, }, against 
131;770 for 1879, and $3,605, 
The earnings from freight, 
Mails, ‘ete. 913-76, 950,755 and from 
Passengers 3 
earnings of the rairoet of 

the erp States were 
against $290,588,190 for 1880, $232. mot 
$209,852,275 for 1878. . 
net earnings: were $134,756,393, vageint 
$125.166,218 for 1880, $98,961,006 for 
and $77;058, 229: for 1878: “The: Geridends 
paid amounted to $40,234,829; against $33, - 
117,590 for 1880, $23,561,262 for'l879) and 
$19,341,222 for 1878. The‘ earnings from 
freight, mails, etc. were $268,420, 582 and 
from passengers $75,978,274. | 

“The earnings of the valireads in the 
Pacific States, including the Centra) Pacific 
and ite léased Jines, nmotinted to $35,915,- 
196, agninst $28,736,660 for 1880, $26,444, - 
206 for 1879; avd $26,881,007 for 1878. Of 
tbis sam ‘$11,022,874 was derived from pas- 
sengers and $24.892,822 from transporta- 
tion of freight, mails, etc. The net earn- 
ings were $18,876,066, against $10,786,106 
in 1880: dividends @7,787:41, against $3,- 
992,762 in 1880.” 


The following exhibit gives a statement 
of miles operated, capita) stock and funded 
debt, and dividends paid each year fora 
period of ten years: 


’ Miles Capttal and Dividends 
Year. Operated. Funded Debt. Paid. 
WIBL...ccccccved 94,486 $6,010,389,579 $93,844,200 
1880... - 84,225 4,807,491,907 T1541 
_. ee. 82,223 €,762,506,010 1.981.470 
1878 . 78,960 4,589,919,793 63,920,908 
| ET 74.112 4.668.607.248 68,556,312 
es 73.508 4,463,501 ,935 68,039,068 
SORE... .cccsmnd 71,760 4,415,851 630 74,294,208 
IBVE. . covecsced 69,273 4,221 ,763,504 67,042,942 
TOUR cocccccog: 66,287 8,784,548.034 67,120,708 
Pe ccaseseced 57,323 8,150,423,057 64,418,157 


These are marvelous figures. It is not 
difficult to put them on paper; yet it is dif- 
ficult, if not impossible, to estimate their 
full significance. They indicate a rapidity 
of agricultural and commercial growth 
that has no parallel in the history of the 
world. 





DRY GOODS. 


Tne notable change that has taken place 
in the condition ef the temperature bas 
tended to enliven business in the dry goods 
market during the past week, and has also 
succeeded fn gathering a large number of 
buyers from the interior, who have been 
busy placing orders, for reassortments of 
seasonable goods and the examination of 
the styles and ‘qualities of the Fall fabrics 
that have been opened. The volume of 
business bas been very satisfactory, and 
the conservative policy that has heretofore 
governed the purchaser in making selec- 
tions has not been departed from. Local 
and near-by jobbers were less liberal in 
their purchases than those of more remote 
markets, and thé selecfiéns in novelties in 
dress goods, prints, dress flannels, suitings, 
cloakings, sackimgs, skirts, etc. were taken 
with considerable freedom. Staple cotton 
and woolen goods continue to move stead- 
ily and the tone of the market for nearly 
all fabrics is buoyant and strong. Buyers 
from the South aod Southwest are placing 
some very nice orders, which indicate the 
condition of stocks in that portion of the 
country as being very low. Encouraging 
reports are received from all quarters and 
a great deal more than the average trade is 
confidently expected through the coming 
Fall. 


Corton Goops.—The cotton goods market 
has exhibited a fair degree of animation and 
the demand for moderate-sized lots of plain 
and colored cottons was of such frequency 
that the volume of business was satisfac- 
tory to agents and to leading jobbers who 
cultivate a package trade. There was also 
a continued steady movement in execution 
of former orders; latge quantities of cottan 
flannels, fine brown cottons, denims, ducks, 
grain-bags, etc. having been~forwarded in 
this connection to interior markets. Prices 
have not materially changed, but al! lead- 
ing makes of plain and colored cottons are 
very firmly held and sgents are not inclined 
toaccert orders for goods to be made save 
‘‘at value * on the date of delivery. Low- 
grade cotton fiqnmels are noticeably strong 
and so scarce that an early advance in quo- 
tations will_not surprise the best posted 
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and the unusually large demand in sight 
justifying this opinion. 

Print-cloths have been in good demand 
and prices are firm at 8ic., less per cent., 
bid for 64x64s and Sic. for 56x60s, at which 
figures manufacturers ate not free sellers, 
owing to the increased cost of the staple. 
Prints have been fairly active in agents’ 
hands, though the demand was somewhat 
irregular. Large satteen effects are doing 
well, as are Choice fancies and specialties; 
and standard, as well as 56x60 and low- 
gtade fancies, are moving with considerable 
freedom. Stocks of dark prints are re- 
markably well in hand, despite the fact 
that most of the printers started up on 
dark work at an uousually early period, 
and some of the most popular fancies, suit- 
ings, etc. are Jargely sold to arrive. 

Dress Goops.—There has been an in- 
creased activity in worsted and all-wool 
dress goods and the recent opening of 
fancy cotton dress goods has given an 
impetus to their distribution. Tbe business 
of the week has been of satisfactory pro- 
portions, with prices firm. 

Woo.en Goops.—The volume of new 
business doing is encouraging, but, with 
the exception of an occasional Jarge bill sold 
for future delivery in regular staples, the 
market is quiet, although not more so than 
the season warrants. Io plain dress goods 
and fancies some good selections are made 
and quite a number of buyers are full of 
memoranda, Flannels and blankets are 
only in fair request, with here and there a 
preity large duplicating order. Cloakings 
and worsted coatings are selling in moder- 
ate parcels for reassortments. Satinets in 
the best grades are moving nicely. Fancy 
cassimeres are less active than a few weeks 
ago, but fine qualities are asked for today 
in duplicate parcels. Other woolen goods, 
including carpets, are quiet. 

Hosizry AND UNDERWEAR.—Quite a 
number of buyers have made selections 
during the past week, and, although the 
bulk of the business done bas been in staple 
goods, fancies and novelties have done very 
well. Some large ordets have been filled 
for scarlet shirts, including a novelty (a 
cochineal scarlet), of a richer red and ata 
lower price than the regular staple. 





FOREIGN GOODS. 


Although the present condition of the 
trede in foreign goods is not as active as 
might be desired, the near future is looked 
forward to by the importers as being 
freighted with « Jarge business. Still there 
have been some large transactions in dress 
fabrics, being sold to arrive. The samples 
of the returned European buyers comprise 
many novelties which will attract attention. 
Western and Southern buyers are already 
doing something more than tuking notes 
and the dull gap is filled up to some degree 
by jobbers’ demands for reassortments in 
some lines. The general impression is that 
the finest dress and millinery goods will 
lead the coming season, nnd the market is 
well supplied with rich silks, velvets, bro- 
cades, damascene velvets, failles, ete. 
Housekeeping goods continuequiet. Ham- 
burg and Swiss embroideries and fine laces 
are doing pretty well, although the demand 


is irregular. Nothing comparatively is 
being done in low-priced goods. Gloves 
continue quiet, but orders are being taken 
irregularly. In all fine qualities millinery 
silks and ribbons are selling fairly, but 
principally at present for reassortments. 
Cashmeres, mohairs, and fine plushes for 
cloakings have been in some demand and 
the market shows signs of opening well 
and firmly. 

The ispecte of dry goods at this port for 
the past week and since January ist com- 
pare as follows with the same period of the 


past year: 
For the wee 1881. 
tered at the Port........-.-.+00 $2.700.818 3.348.197 
Thrown ;~ — eee ceccccroscecs 2.9 8,318,907 
Sinee Jan : 
E Bt DOTT...0--eceeeeceeces 476.737 65,606,158 
4 on market ecoccedcssssses 156,771 67,806,913 





WEEELY DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS. 


MPORTANT TO EVERY MERCHANT AND FVERY 
CONSUMER IN THE UNITED STATES. 


Monpay EVENING. Augast 7th, 1882. 
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1 _A FEATURE OF THIS REMARKABLE ESTABLISH. 
MENT IS THE ORDER BUREAU. THROUGH WHIGH 
PERSONS LIVING IN ANY PARTOF THE COUNTRY, 
NO MATTER HOW REMOTE, MAY ORDER GOODS 


BY MAIL OR BY TELEGRAPH WITH ALMOST 48 























MUCH SATISFACTION AS IF THEY WERE ACTU AL- 
LY MAKING THEIR PURCHASES IN NEW YORK. 
SOME OF THE WEALTHIEST AND MOST DISTIN- 


GUISHED ) CITIZENS ARE PATRONS 01 OF 1 THE ASSO 
CIATION, 


MR. C. H. P. LYMAN, LATE WITH A. f. STEWART 
& CO., IS THE GENERAL MANAGER. A LARGE SIX- 
STORY, WELL-LIGHTED BUILDING, REAR THE 
FIFTH AVENUE HOTEL, 18 OOCUPIED WITH GOODS 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. SILKS AND OTHER 
DRESS GOODS, CHOICE FABRICS, MILLINERY, 
LADIES’ AND MISSES" SUITS, BOOTS AND SHOES, 
GLOVES, UNDERWEAR, LACES, TOILET ARTICLES, 
STATIONERY, AND UPHOLSTERY ARE SOME OF 
THE LEADING ATTRACTIONS OF THIS UNIQUE 
ESTABLISHMENT. SEND FOR A LIST OF MARKED- 
DOWN GOODS OF SPECIAL BARGAINS. 
ADDRESS 
CO-OPERATIVE DRESS ASSOCIATION 
(Linnited), 
31 and 33 West 224 Street, New York City. 


That Our Customers 
May Avail Themselves 


VERY LOW PRICES 


at whieh we are now disposing of the 
residue of our stock of 


Dry Goods, 
Upholstery, 
Carpets, etc., 


We Will Continue, 
for a brief period, 


OUR RETAIL SALES. 


AAT Stonart&C 


Broadway, 4thAve., Sth & 10th Sts 


R. Hi. MACY & 60. 


14th ST., SIXTH AVE. and 18th wn) 
NEW YORK. 




































































a ® 
GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOODS Es- 
TABLISHMENT. 


WE CALL SPECIAL ATTENTION TO OUR MAG- 


NIFICENT ASSORTMENT OF 


BLACK SILKS, 


THE PRODUCT OF THE FOUR . UNRIVALED MANU- 
GUINET, 


FACTURERS, BONNETS, BELLOW, aAXD 
GIRAUD. aLSO TO OUR COMPLETE LINE OF 


DRESS SILKS, 
AT 61.17 PER YARD, WORTH $1.50. 
4 COMPLETE ASSORTMENT OF 


TOURISTS’ 


ARTIGLES, AT TRE MOST MODERATE PRICES. 


Mall FILLED | PROMPT 


| R. H, MACY & 10. < 
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Weekly: Market Review. 


(For the week ending, Friday, August 4th, 1882.) 


GROCERS’ WHOLESALE MARKBT. 





Raw.—Fair to prime 












COFFER. 
Rio, Good, Ordinary, to Choice........ 
Santos, Choice to Best........  tsect 
Ms <éks0 80s ove Audecmieteson poemde hi 13, @20 
ii cred, adecnincuane UGeSKnnnien 
Di cernsedeesetsaestecs asteces 84/013 
SER iB ndbies sbdensee 84@13 
TEA. 
BBs aside de dvcdsiveseccdet eeVevwr 
Young ttt 
i heninahe siete anatase Nateiniaidedastited 
ME Monlescoboacess adesasceceos 
Oe obdtedsebihee subd ctBods m 
SUGAR. 


Harp.—Cut Loaf,.........+0+- poceeee 
Crashed.........0¢ gegev) > sees 
PEL cectatansdestsbacke 

BRU EGON oc i.o.5 sc veticcévesdéovers 

Wuitk,—Standard A.........+. gecccee 
eR s amiana dana 8 

YELtow —Coffee C......... cecceceee 

COMBind 6s cccene cdc vicdboede 
MOLASSES, 
GRD ene ner cony (ite ded evadopesneaon: 
wee  osnink beeshotace cisaeka 30 @33 
GOOG Sic ckccdcciccdedottcs sits 
DRGs. << on se dot tn ebndsdcenteos 
 & “ees, 
FISH. 

George’s Cod new) ver atl...§ 6 75 

Grand Bank Uoa.............. 5 7% 

Mackere), No, 1, Mass........ 20 00 

Mackerel, No. 2. Mass........ 8 00 

Mackerel, No. 8, Mass........ 6 00 

Herring, per box.............. — 21 

BALT. 

Turk's Islands, per bush...... _-— 

Hedivenrqnene bscnmeaupewee stam: — 8 

verpool, Fine, Ashton’s p,sk — — 

Liverpool, “ Higgins’s, ar — 

Liverpool, ‘* Pheonix, led | 

Liverpool, ** Washington’s‘ 1 50 

Liverpool, ** other brands “ 1 40 
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GENERAL MARKET. 





FLOUR, MEAL, Erc. 





F.LouR: 
IO. 8 Bates cccsmecccccces $2 90 @.$3 
Mxtra State............... 475 @ 5 
Supertine, Western....... 3 sq 4 
Extra, Western,.......... 475 5 
PEE iss ccedweeecees 5 bo 8 
Minvesots, patents....... 70 @ 9 
perenne | Ohio, ship- 
b os 50003 0Spe 4% @ 5 
Round boop Palo, ‘trade 
paceabeeses 623@ 6 
waar. ~e 6500 @ 7 
City Milis....... 600 @ 6 
at is, clear... 5 BO a 6 
8t. Louis, er y .. 600@ 6 
8t. Louis, patent.......... 700 @!) 8 
— FLOUR: 
No.2 -- 299@ 8 
Balt., ” hlex.. * Georgetown. 475 @ 6 
Richmond Family Lome obe «- 623@ 8 
Kre Fiovur: 
RORD.ccccccrece epececepee SOE 4 
Peunsylvania ..........65- — — @ — 
Corn MEAL: 
estern ......++ cccsecscse 490 @ 4 
Brafidywine .........-..5 47™@— 
Prize Médal..........++- - 480@ — 
GRAIN. 
Wet 
White ....cccecccccecesss 8) 20 @ $1 
31 MO. Biccoccccccse coco bh AT 1 
Red, “* “ .ccecccecseeess 1 174Q— — 
Coun 
Mixed, NOW.....e-see-seeee — 83@ — 
Yellow ....-.00-+e0-e tm a ae 
White, No. ana rnatee — 83 @— 
Oats: 
White. “0 cooce erceceee WQ— 
Chi soonsense Oe 
New car “mixed.. -—- BH@-— 


Rre. 


eocseccece: 0030.8 = 
coo OO — 


Btate.. 
Pennsylvania. oesepece 





Green, 1881, @ bush....... 


bush. bag.......-.------- 400 @— — 
PROVISIONS. 
‘=: 
poe, oeeen oeee + 824,00 
xtra Prime.....--.+-..-. 18 © 
rime Mess......... oe 
Family... -ssccesecsecee ~-—-@u 
Short Clear ... coscrcccce —— @13 
Long Clear..... este 
Ghort Rib. .........++ scones — > @13 
Cur Mpa 


Smoked Strips.........--- ——@ 
MILL FEED. 

WDB. nccccccccsccsseweeveres #15 00 @ 
OOlbs.........- naeae amie sees 23 
ro a Seccbbesesedoosccdie * 
1 Shines condoodene heaead 2 
Shar 29 
caine — ee hb oeeed ° .. 9 
. 
++, 3% 
Barley Bt 





HAY AND STRAW. 


Shipping. per 100 Tbs........-.. _— 
Timotbyaprime, ver £10 08. - 090m 
Otttaw, 8 
‘kh Rye Straw, ” de ed 5 


(Bhors Rage Surew, npn 


RSE SESESS RK SSRSES 


Ls 


ue Ibs 
Sulphate of Ammonia, per 1001bs. 4 


A gevasoes 
PST ty ¥ 


BSEESER | 


gen3° 
asad 


Tti-l 
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COUNTRY = MARKET. 
NEW BUTTER. 

Cre bv. fair to enoice...... 36 
Stare. Tae inant tubs Regesigeccees “3 (@25 
State ong * ree : cece ed 28 
Western. Dairy. Seelaris euiee soogeee 19 (@21 
Western, Factory, fair to'choice....... 16 @18 

CHEESE. 
State, Factory, fine........... ocesbecoe — @11 
Good to prime. .....- 6000 cceesseesanes mn 
Bain to £000. ..4-cccscoceresereses . 94@1 
Ohio factory. Rk aki alll. 94'@10} 
Flat, good to prime... . 2... 1. .e cee ees Shia 9 
Skimmed. creamery .. ermavenace inten & 
Full-skimmed factory, new. oogesss © aS 
EGGS. 
Long island New Jersey, and uear-by 25 «254 
State and Pennsvivania..............- 2341024 
Weatern and Canudian..............- 22 @z3 
LARD 
Western, per 100 Ibs........... S— — @313 00 
CAE Y re on. 99.0} ogccep coerce conan: — @ 12% 
WOGROE cccccccsctcccee: co eseee — — @ 13 50 
mae POULTRY. 

Turkeys, dry picked............ — 15 @— 17 
Sprivg Guickene, Pb Philadelphia..— 26 ‘@— 27 
Fowls, Jersey............ — 16 @— 17 

** State and Western — 18 @— 19 
DEES POF TR. secs ccopercccecces — 122 @— 18 

VEGETABLES. 
Beets, per 100 bunches.......... $2 00 @ 2 50 
Cabbage, per100..........+...-- 00 
Cucumbers, per crate.... bie 60 
Green Peas, per bag.........+++. Q 230 
Onions, = RR OO BAY 50 @ 3 00. 
Potatoes, State Rose, per bbl.... 3 50 @— — 
Potatoes, Peerless, per bbl..... 2 50 a 300 
String Beans, per bag....... eoose 1 25 @ LI 7 
Tomatoes, percrate............. 75 1 100 
DOMESTIC GREEN FRUIT. 
Apples, Norfolk, per bbl..... $1 50 @ 82 50 
Sate ee Soticcdowcdbice’ ; @ | 
berries, Antwerp ‘cu 
Secpberrien, native, Ror cee 4 ‘a 5 
Blackberries, Jersey, pee quart 6 @ 8. 
Bisckberries, De)., Wilson, p.q. 4@ 5 
Wortleberries, m m’tain, per’ bu. 100@ 13 
Wortleberries, Md., perqt.... —8@ —9 
Currants, cherry, per Ib.... .. 7@ 8 
Currants, small, perlb........ 8 @ 4 
Peaches, N.C., Taney, percrate 250 @ 3 00 
Peaches, N C., ord., pererate 100: @ 2 00 
Green Gooseberries, per bbl... 5 00 @ 6 00 
Plums, wild goose, per quart. . wW@ 12 
Watermelons, Ga., per 100.... 15 00 @ 30 00 
DOMESTIC DRIED FRUIT. 
Apples, Sliced. — ereriririe — 5@— 8 
Peaches, Peeled. ........ coseceem™ 12 G— 13 
Peaches, Unpeeied.. oaeptco ponpace — 44a— . 44 
Blackberries ...........-ss+ee+- 6@— %& 
CATTLE MARKET. 

Beer Sipes: 

City Dressed. ... ...+.-0+.++.-— 11 @— 14 

Western Dressed..............— 10 @— 11 
‘Live SHeEe: 

Wethers...... coccccccece ciseeem 5@— 5 
Live Lames: 

Fair to prime.........--e0005-— 7@— 8 
Live Calves 

Jersey prime.......++++ scosee T4@— 8 

Buttermilk ......... 04 ccnreqges —. bsa-— 6 


Hoes, DresseD: 
State, per 100 lbs. socccceess+$10 7% @— — 


City, 
Live, Btate, Western. 100 lbs.. 6 7% @87 75 
GUANO AND D FERTILIZERS. 





Soluble —— re Neames a mee _— Po 
Li ters’ Stan uperphospn 
‘ Amwmouiated Dis" { Bove .82 00 
« 0.8. Phosphate.........29 (0 
“« Ground Bone............3) 00 
“ Crescent Bone...... 2... ) 


inate 


a 


20 
« Potato f+ raat 45 
“ Tobacco Fertilizer.......47 
“ Buckwheat Fertilizer... .82 
Baker’ 8 Potato Fertilizer. 
Wheat oe 
es Gabe * |'.. .occde 
a6 AA Ammoniated Super 
Phosphate Fertilizer 
o 4 Pelican Bone Fertilizer. 
Sp fi ao ae A to onder 
meee ag josphate 
. pe "Barbon Works) 


i 


> 
Py 











aan Raw Bone Flour 
Michigan Carbon Works) 
Matfeld Fertilizers (in lots less 
than car-load......+-++--++++ 
Matfield Fertilizers (car-load lots) 
Baugh’s Raw Bove Superphos- 
phate. per 2,000 Ibs 
Baugh’s Twenty ‘five Dollar Phos- 
ae oy mianted Pare Bowe 
gh’s e ure 0 
Meal 3,000 castnas 
-—_ Xport Bene, per 2,000 


See eee tee es en esse 


b ° 
Allen's Phosphate......+0------ 85 
Soluble Marine Guano.......... 45 
Guano ,Peruy’n,reetified 9.7 70p.c. 68 


e® 
So 


(2,2A0 M6.) ..cereeecece.- eres 52 
Bone, ground fine, av Sit 


ery if “ 
Ger ie 7 

ter, per n Jocscee 8 
Mariate of Potash (80 p. ¢.), per 


=3 


ao 


i ssile sssss 
s 
x 
SRA SSBse esses SF 3 SEES F FSS SSSSSSESSSSESS 


8&8 585 
eae C8 


Dried Blood, perunit..........- 


—W ote 5 cent 
was Qi for eetl. aan ‘ 
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First-Class Printers’. Materials. 
‘Tangy, SORE Sint. Gace. Cabinets. Chasen, 
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Iusuranc. 


THE WONDERFUL GROWTH OF 
LIFE INSURANCE. 


Tere is something very wonderful in 
regurd to the movement of the life insur- 
ance business in this country. In 1840 the 
population was about one-half what it now 
is, and, while there were large numbers of 
fire end marine insurance companies, and 
while there were numerous life insurance 
companies in Great Britain, some of them 
one bandred years old, still there was nota 
single life insurance company here. In 
1841 the first company was organized, and 
in the next five years some four more 
secured charters and commenced busivess. 
The organizations were very hard to com- 
plete. Directors would resign almost as 
soon as selected and but very few had any 
faith in the success of the business. By 
1850 there was but a half dozen millions of 
of insurance in force and the companies 
had each secured about enough patronage 
to keep their organizations perfect. Dur- 
ing the next ten years the progress was 
almost equally slow. lv 1860 there were six- 
teen companies seeking business, but there 
was only 160 millions of insurance in force 
and the entire assets of the sixteen com- 
panies was but twenty-two millions of 
dollars. Thus the entire business at that 
time was far less thun the business of each 
of several companies at the present time. 
Four years Jater the business had grown to 
four hundred millions of insurance and 
fifty millions of assets, It was here that 
life insurance took its jump. During the 
next six years there was as much business 
secured in each year as there had been dur- 
ing the entire twenty years of its existence 
from the time of the first organization. It 
literally found its way into every village 
and hamlet and there was over two billions 
of insurance in force in the country. 

Since 1870 the amount of insurance has 
fallen off slightly, but the assets have in- 
creased until they rench the enormous sum 
of five hundred millions of dollars, 

Latge experience and observations show 
us that people who have carried insurance 
fora long time are entirely satisfied with 
it. Its best friends are among those who 
bave been longest insured aud who have 
seen most of its workings. It is quite aston- 
ishing to what an extent some of our weal- 
thiest and best business men have in- 
sured. ‘There isa formidable list of men 
who carry two hundred thousand dollars or 
more, while it is no uncommon thing for a 
man to carry one hundred thousand dollars’ 
lusurance. The people who insure are 
from all classes, from the wealthiest to the 
laboring man. The insurer, as a rule, 
watches the pnyment of his premium more 
tlosely than other expenses, and men will 


go to almost any extreme rather than 
forfeit a policy. It is a fact, how- 
ever, that large numbers of policies 


go out of existence, and this is due to nu- 
meyous causes. More than ten thousand 
policies are now beiag paid yearly as death 
claims. Then the natural changes in family 
relations render it unnecessary for a large 
number to longer coutinne their iusurance, 
and they sell out to the company. Many 
policies are taken to be used for collateral 
security, and, as these are no longer re 
quired, they are sold back to the companies. 
The greatest cause in the ceasing of policies 
lies, however, in the inubility of parties to 
continue payment. This bas been more 
particularly true in the past ten years, be- 
cause the country has passed through a 
severe panic during that time, and the 
wonder is that the number who bave been 
compelled to withdraw is as small as it is. 





INSURAN cE NOTES. 


Tae various life insurance companies al) 
make a provision in their policies that, if 
the insured shall die at the hands of justice 
or in consequence of the violation of law, 
then the policy shall be void. This pro- 
vision has given rise many times to the 
question whether a policy can be de- 
clared void wheo « mav has been convicted 
of crime and sent to state prison for a series 
of yexrs. We believe that there has never 
been a case of the kind tried in this coun- 
try; bat very many enses have arisen where 
the life companies bave succeedéd in getting 
the insurer to compromise and receive a 
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cash value for his policy, having been sent 
to prison. While this is, doubtless, the best 
way of settlement for all parties, it would 
be of great value to have the real facts 
known as to what the law would say in re 
gard to it. It would necessarily depend 
somewhat upon the special reading of the 
clause in the policy under consideration, 
and ip the different companies it varies in 
expression. If a man is convicted of crime, 
has violated the law, and goes to prison, bis 
mind is necessarily much depressed, and 
mind acts on the bodily health with great 
certainty. Then prison air, ventilation, 
food, and all surrounding circumstances 
are bad, and the food is not such as men at 
hard labor should have. In consequence, 
the mortality of prisoners is very yreat and 
this is a well-known fact. If all of the 
members of a life company were to go to 
prison, it would almost certainly ruin the 
company, and if one of its members goes 
it does a proportional injury. A cnse 
of this kind has recently been decided 
in Hamburg. The Janus Company had 
issued a policy for 12,000 marks on the life 
ofa real estate broker. He committed a 
crime, was tried, and sentenced to six years 
penal servitude. The Company declined to 
necept the next premium falling due. 
Suit was brought to compel the Company to 
renew, and in the lower court was decided 
against the Company; but, on appeal to the 
Superior Court, the decision was reversed, 
and a decision rendered that ‘‘ no insurance 
company is obliged to continue a contract 
with dishonest persons, and that such a 
sentence would in avy case rescind a policy. 
Besides this, the basis of every such insur 
ance contract no longer existed, as it had 
been atatistically proved that the mor- 
tality among prisoners was far higher then 
among men living in ordinary conditions.” 
If the decision of the Superior Court of 
Hamburg is good law, then the life com- 
panies have a right to refuse to receive a 
premium from a map who has been con- 
victed of violation of law and sent to 
prison. 


. A correspondent writes us complain- 
ing bitterly because 2» New York life com 
pany declines to purchase or recognize 
the assignment of a wife’s policy. The 
party insists upon the right of the company 
to do so, under the law of 1879, chap. 248. 
This law reads as follows: 

** All policies of insurance heretofore or 
hereafter issued within the State of New 
York upon the lives of husbands for the 
benefit or use of their wives, in pursuance 
of the laws of the state. shall be, from and 
after the passage of this act, assignable by 
the said wife, with the written consent of 
said bushand, or, in case of her death, by 
her legal representatives, with the written 
consent of her husband, to any person 
whomsoever, or be surrendered to the com- 
pany issuing such policy, with the written 
consent of the husband.” 

The wording of the law is clear enough. It 
is also a fact that the company in question 
buys its own policies very freely and 
would unquestionably be glad to accommo- 
date our correspondent. We presume the 
reason why they will not make the purchase 
is because of a constitutional provision of 
the state prohibiting the legislature from 
passing laws making void contracts pre- 
viously made. In 1873 a law was passed 
which gave the companies the right to pur- 
chase wife's policies issued subsequently to 
that date. The policy in question was 
issued prior to 1878, aud, hence, could not 
be safely purchased, notwithstanding the 
law of 1879. There is one point to regard 
to this policy which should not be over- 
looked. The owner of it was evidently 
once in receipt of a good income. He very 
sensibly arranged to make this income a 
certainty to his family by insuring his life. 
His insurance is now paid for, for he 
describes his policy as being paid up. He 
paid for this policy when he could spare the 
money as wellas not. If he had not paid 
the money for life insurance, it would have 
been spent elsewhere. If he had put it 
into a savings bank, he would ere this 
have drawn it out and spent it. It thus be- 
comes clear that the insurance which he 
vow holde has not cost him anything in the 
sense of having deprived him of funds or 
property which he would now have if he 
had not paid it for life insurance. How- 
ever much he may want the ‘small pro- 
ceeds of a sale of the policy now, there will 
come a time when the full face of the policy 





will be the greatest blessing which could 
come to a dependent family. . 


.-The Australian Insurance Record 
thus discusses one of the most important 
reasons for the insurance of lives and the 
whims of some wivesin regard to the in- 
surance of their husbands. It is really a 
fact that, not ovly iv Australia, but in 
America, and we suppose everywhere, 
there are women just superstitious enough 
not to desire that their husbands should 
make a certain provision for them from 


want. 
‘*Every mav will die; but every house 
will not be buroed; and yet, though people 


of their own accord insure their prope 
against loss by fire, how few, unsolici 
think of assuring their lives. The one 
event is sure to happen, the other is quite 
problematical ; the probability tine” = 
suppose, not 1 iv 100. One reason, 

haps the principal ove, of this c 
piece of inconsistency is to be found in 
the inherent selfishness of human nature. 
The one event touches the man more close- 
ly on pur eee grounds; the other is 
an event results of which are felt only 
by those dependent on him. We were 
going to say near and dear to him; but 
alas! if he calls them dear, itis in the let- 
ter, and not in the spirit—in words, and 
not in actions. One other reason, more 
common than one would be inclined to be 
lieve, is the objection which many other- 
wise very good and sensible people have to 
— any subject with which the idea 
of death is associated. And vot alone 
men whose lives ought to be assured; 
but, strange to relate, the wives of men 
who would assure their lives, but whose 
helpmeets deter them from doing so, from 
the superstitious idea that the mere issuing 
of a policy of life assurance will hasten 
theirend. One of the most successful life 
assurance agents in these colonies has 
stated that many husbands have assured 
their lives without the knowledge of their 
wives, who held this mistaken idea, and 
who, if they had known, would have pre- 
vented the assurance being carried out. 
The idea is one bred of superstition, min- 
gled with fatalism, and is unworthy of 
those who believe in a Divine Father. 
With the apread of knowledge and a wider 
inselonyce of the subject these heathen- 

h ideas will die a natural death 


..We do not Believe in niin ad- 
vertising, and especially in editorial form; 
but here is a little’ we cannot avoid: 
‘* $5,000 for $4. The United States Mutual 
Accident Association, of the City of New 
York, 409 Broadway.” This iscopied from 
a regular advertisement of the company. 
On the face of it, itis a fraud. It is anim- 
possibility, and yet the president and secre- 
tary boldly append their names to it. It is 
an accident co-operative on the assessment 
plan, organized for purposes of securing 
other people’s meney, under the guise of 
giving ipsurance for it. It claims to have 
some ten thousand membersor dupes. The 
Insurance Chronicle has given us the out- 
come of one of its policies. Mr. Calvin A. 
Collins, of Port Henry, N. Y., too a $3,000 
policy or certificate in the company, and was 
killed by accident. Whep the proofs were 
submitted, the secretary, Jas. R. Pitcher, 
the same one who signed ‘the $4 state- 
ment, wrote the widow, cautioning her not 
to raise her hopes too high, as they did not 
all pay; and then agaia wrote: ‘‘ We regret 
very much that the class of mento which 
Mr. Collins belonged, as a whole, do not 
more fully appreciate the insurance which 
they are getting and continue their mem- 
bership by paying their assessments. The 
forfeiture among this class of members is 
always very large, a great proportion not 
paying their first ment.” After these 
preliminaries, Mrs. lins was paid not 
$3.000, but $676. We iusist that it is 
wicked and almost, if not quite criminal to 
thus deceive honest people. This man 
Pitcher and Charles B. Peet, his associate 
as president, should hang their beads with 
shame as vr 4 read of the sham work they 
are engaged in 

....The poor showing of the fire com- 
panies doing business in this state is not 
susceptible of a very clear explanation. 
That they are losing money is evident and 
no amount of argument can convince one 
that a businessis flourishing when its ex- 
penditures are greater than its receipts. Of 
course, the cause of this depression is the 


low rates prevaling and hitherto all efforts 
to establish a just apd adequate rate 

have beev peg al 
companies are waitin, 
will lead them out of 
high time that Moses made his appearance. 
tt of the Insurante 











August 10, 1889, 
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INSURANCE. 





1851. 1882, 


Massachusetts Mutual Life 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
Thirty-one Years of Successful Experience, 
PURELY MUTUAL. 

Every policyholder a stockholder and entitled t 


contains the most liberal features ever before offered. 
Examine its merits before insuring your life. 
ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 


Ee. W. BOND, President. 


‘ JOHN A. HALL, Secretary 
JOHN B. PENDERGAST, Sup't of Agencies. 


{CONTINENTAL 


(Fire) Insurance Co. 
cominentas { Brookiyn, som, ng cor. Court and Montage 


pensaom id i whioved $1, 301,512 26 
Reserve for all otherclaims. 282,548 64 








Sta. 


Capital paid in in Cash........ 1.000.000 00 
BRD BB icccccictaccctccvesccccce 1.425.339 25 
Tetal Cash a ome: 1st, 

1882 ...... -- $4,209,400 15 


This Company d ita b under the re 
strictions of the New York Safety Fund Law. The 
twe Safety Funds together equal $1,100,- 
000. 








DIRECTORS: 
GEO. T. HOPE. President. 
H. H. LAMPORT. Vice-President, 
F. C. MOORE, 2d Vice-President. 


SAKUEL D. BABCOCKE, atk oe A. SAWYE 
GEORGE HEN 3. HYDE, ™ 
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CITY OF LONDON 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
(Limited), 
OF LONDON, ENGLAND. 








Commenced business in the Unless States with the 
unusually large initial rémittance 


$500,000 ‘00, 


in U. 8. four per-cent. bonds, held in abso- 
trust for security of U. 8. policyholders. 


Tavevexs 1x Bostox ron tus Urrre StarEs 


all 
lute 


ARLES F. OA Esq., President Old Colon 
Ratlroad oe “ea d Colony Steamboat Co. (Fall 
River Line). 


OLIVER A AMES, Ene. of Messrs. Oliver Ames & Sons. 
REUBEN E. Di EMMON, Esq., President Howard Na- 





UNITED STATES OFFICES: 
20 Kilby Street, Boston, Mass. 
JOHN C. PAIGE, Resident Manager. 


KNICKERBOCKER 


Life Insurance Gompany, 


No, 239 BROADWAY, N, Y, 
Established 1853. 


JOHN A. NICHOLS, Pres’t. 
GEORGE F. SNIFFEN, Sec’y. 


MANHATTAN LIFE 


Insurance Company of New York. 


POLICY simple. definite. liberal. nonforfeitable 














THIRTY-TWO years of success. 

SAFE. $2,112,000 Surplus by New York rule. 

RELIABLE. Over $10,300,000 safely invested. 

State Agents wanted in some of the best states 
Local agents womted te ovens City and large ; 
ay 


H. STOKES, President. 
KK. 8. STEBBINS, Actuary. J. L. HALSEY, Sec’y. 
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THE 


EQUITABLE 


Life Assurance Society, 


120 Broadway, 


NEW YORK. 


Persons about to assure their lives will do 
well to examine the application and policy 
offered them, to see if they are filled with 
technical conditions, which might in the end 
invalidate the claims of their heirs. 


The Equitable Life Assurance Society invites 
a comparison of the conditions contained in its 
application and policy with those of any other 
company in the country, in orderthat intending 
assurers may judge for themselves. 

The public, although believing in the solv- 
ency of our leading companies and their 
ability to meet all obligations, have in some 
cascs become dissatisfied with life assurance, 
from the disposition manifested by some com- 
panies to contest their claims on technical and 
insufficient grounds, because of the advantage 
they have over the policyholder in the appll- 
cation which he signed when the assurance 
was taken. 

To meet this objection, the Equitable issues 
a policy which. after three years, is INCONTEST- 
ABLE. If any palpable fraud is attempted 
upon the Company, resistance will be made to 
the payment of further premiums before the 
expiration of the three years, and a demand 
for the discontinuance of the policy will be 
made while the policyholder is alive and able 
to defend his rights in person, rather than, 
as has been too often the case, that a company 
should continue to receive premiums for 
twenty or thirty years, and only in the event of 
death discover grounds upon which the pay- 
ment of the policy may be contested, and 
when the person whose life was assured is 
unable to defend the attack made upon his 
ebaracter and the interests of his widow and 
children, 

The Equitable meets the requirements of the 
public by having a fair contract in its applica- 
tion and policy. All the policies issued by the 
Society since its organization which have been 
three years in force are now INDISPUTABLE. 
Such policies in the event of the decease of the 
assured are paid immediately upon the receipt 
at the Society’s office in New York of satis- 
factory proofs of death, without discount and 
without the usual delay of sixty or ninety 
days. 

The appreciation of the public of the course 
taken by the Equitable is shown by the fact 
that for a number of years it has transacted a 
larger amount of business than has been 
written by any other company in the world. 
The policies issued in 1881 amounted to $46,000,- 
000. This success has drawn upon the Society 
many attacks from those companies which do 
not write an absolutely indisputable policy. 

The Equitable has an accumulation of 
$44,308,541.89; an income of $10,083,505.48; 
and a surplus of $9,915,496.89; and is pre- 
pared to write policies from one thousand te 
fifty thousand dollars in amount on all the 
approved forms. 

The Equitable originated and issues a Ton- 
tine Savings Fund policy, which may run for 
10, 15, or 20 years, at the end of which time 
the policybolder wil! have the following 


OPTIONS. 
1, He may surrender his policy ang with- 
draw its full value in cash (i. ¢., the entire 


“Reserve’’ and his full share of profits. 

2. He may convert his assurance inte a 
paid-up policy. 

8. He may draw bis profits in casb and con- 
tinue his policy by paying premiums as before. 

4. Or he may buy an annuity with his profits 
and use it with the annual dividends in paying 
fature premiums on his policy. 

The profits which have been returned to the 
holders of these policies cannot be equaled 
under any other form of assurance. 

Persons who are considering whether they 
will assure their lives and who may desire 
additional] information on the subject, or an 
explanation of the advantages offered by this 
Society, are requested to communicate with 
the officers or agents, who will give such com- 
thunications special attention. 


H. B. HYDE, President 


SaXcAP BYE, | vin ree 
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NEW ENGLAND 
LIFE INSURINCE C1, 


OF BOSTON. 


BOBO... 06.2 e scence eceneressees -816,210.465 93 
Liabilities.............. ecececcees 13,574,570 99 
Tetal Surplus.................83,635,894 93 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, President, 
JOS. M. GIBBENS, Secretary. 


HANOVER 


FIRE pSURANCE COMPANY, 


Ne. 181 Broadway, N.Y. 
Reserve for all other Habilities.. 


Since 


Total Assets, Jan. ist, 1889. 62,565,141 2 29 


B.S. WALCOTT, President, 
I. REMSEN LANE. Vice-Pres’t aud Sec’y. 


UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 


Nes. 261, 262. 263, and 264 Broadway. 
corner Warren Street. 


INCORPORATED 1850. 
CASH ASSETS, 


$5,1 41,224.47. 


The princt 
LUTE Beco try E ECONOMICAL, Cat Maa GEMENT, and and 
LIBEKALITY TO 
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Cash Capital 
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AU Forms of Life and Endowment Policies Issued. 


T. &. H. BROSNAN, President. 
Cc. P. FRALEIGH, Secretary. 
GEO. H. BURFORD, Actuary. 


7 oon: TINENTAL 
LIFE INSUR- 


oF al 
Conn, 
ASSETS, 
$2,734.417.49 
SURPLUS, 
$504,337.06. 
JAS. 8. PARSONS, 
President. 











OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New York. Jaxvary 267TH. 1882. 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following Statement of tts 
affairs on the Sist December, 1881. 


on Marine Risksfrom Ist Jan- 
1881, to Sist pe, 1861..... $4,030,487 10 
olicies not mar! 


Premiums 





Premiums marked off from lst January, —_ 
1881, to Sist December, 1881. - $4,110,176 72 
Losses during the same 
eoeeeaeti qccocenee $1,775,882 80 
“alums 
and Ex 
penses......... o2 


The Company has the following Assets— 
ited cae x4 p~ 9 of Few York 
Upited 


=a" wads 
peste secure ny sick 4 Satene = Com- 
Weer ees yey eqn gue B 
im Not Notes oat Bilis Rec=tvabie.. ly 
GRINNED, ccchahiocveedenvovepperccqies 347,765 99 
AMOORE «2.0... ccccccesecccccceeesteresers $13,165,466 0 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
seventh of February next. 

The 


represen: 

poy and February next, from which date all inter- 
est thereon will cease. The certificates to be pro 

duced at the time of payment and canceled. 

A Givideud of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year end- 
ing Sist December, 1881, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the second of May next. 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 


Old aud 3 Roung. 


THE ANXIOUS LOVER. 
. BY MAURICE F. EGAN. 


I saw a dameel in s somber room, 
Laid low in beds of purple violet, 
And pale, sweet roses, that perfumed the 
gloom ; 
And then I thought: This is a gray sunset 
Of days of loving life. Shall he who stands 
Beside her bier, in sorrow for his love, 
Be first in Heaven to clasp her gentle hands, 
To bow with her before the Lord above ? 


If love can die, let my heart be as cold 
As Galatea’s was before the words 
Of the warm sculptor drew it from the mold 
And made her hear the sound of singing 
birds. 
Love’s sunshine and love’s shadows are they 
all 
Like April sun and shadow on the earth? 
If love can die at sight of funeral-pall, 
Would I had strangled it in its sad birth; 


I know that the sweet Spring will surely go, 
And leave no trace, except a blossom dry ; 
I know that life will pass as passes snow 
When March winds blow and river-floods 
are high ; 
I know that all the maples on the hill, 
That fire the air with flame, to ashes burn ;5 
I know that all the singing birds that fill 
The air with song to silent dust will turn. 








Oh! love, my love, can it, then, ever be 
That thou or I may gaze upon love’s death? 
That thou shalt some day, sad and silently, 
Look on me dumb and cold and without 
breath? 
Or, shall I see thee lying white and wan, 
Like yonder dameel in the flower-bed, 
And only say: ‘‘ My lady sweet has gone ; 
She’s lost to me ; she’s dead ; what meaneth 
dead?” 


If love can die, then I will no more look 
Into thy eyes, and see thy pure thoughts 
there, 
Nor will I read in any poet’s book 
Of all the things that poets make so fair. 
If love can die, the poet’s art is vain, 
And thy blue eyes might well be blossoms 
blue, 
And thy soft tears be only senseless rain, 
Since love can die, like flowers and soulless 
dew. 


I care not for thy smile, if love can die. 
If I must leave thee, let me leave thee now. 
Shall I not know thee, if in Heaven high 
I enter and before the Holy bow? 
Shalt thou not know me when before the 
throne 
Thou, white-robed one, shalt enter into 
light ? 
Icannot think the Lord of Love has sown 
His precious seed to make but one day 
bright. 


Would I were dead, if death is then the end 
Of all the loving that makes life so fair. 
If love can die, I pray the sun may send 
An arrow through my head, that death may 
tear 
Away my soul, and make me soon forget 
The fair, false hope of an eternal dawn, 
Which yet may die like purple violet 
Strewn on the robe of that sweet damsel 
wan. 


Ah! love, my love, when I look in thy eyes, 
And hear thy voice, like softened village- 
bells, 
Coming to one who long has sent up sighs 
From foreign lands to be where his love 
dwells, 
My heart lifts up itself in ecstasy. 
“ Life were not life if our strong love could 
die. 
The earth may crumble, but our love and we 
Shall live forever. This is true!” I cry, 
Brooxtrn, L. L 





THE 119. 


BY MRS. SCHUYLER B. HORTON. 





‘Se looks most like a new cart, the old 
119, don’t she? We've been a-layin’ off for 
a few days, an’ I’ve been a-paintin’ of her 
up, an’ that little snipe of a Rhody there's 
been a-rubbin’ up the bells. Made ’em look 
purty good for a little gal; now, didn’t she, 
ma’am? Bless the youngster, she wouldn't 
let Mary touch ‘em. I verily b’lieve she 
takes as much pfidé in the 119 as I do, an’ 
that sin’t no small bit, J can tell you, ma’am; 
an’ by good rights, too, for she’s done purty 
good service, has the 119, an’ she’s laid up 
quite little pile o’ the tin for Mery an’ me 
an’ the childurn. 

“* You tet, Mary at me's been e-plannin’ 


ee 


to get a little piece o’ land out in the coun. 
try and farm it; but I do’ know but I sh’ll 
feel kind o’ sorry to leave the business, after 
all, when the time comes. It's kind o’ 
growed natural to me to drive around 
Brooklyn a-whistlin’ to old Bag-o’-bones an’ 
a-pickin’ up junk; but I’ve always hankered 
after a farm o’ my own, an’ Mary, she’s just 
crazy over it. She’s a-countin’ the months 
before we'll be likely to have enough already, 
an’ we about calk’late another year'll fetch 
it round all right. We're a-gunter take the 
119 an’ old Bag-o’-bones with us, Rascal! 
the name don't fit him now, though it did 
whenI bought him. Poor wasn’t no name 
for him. His skin hung so loose over his 
bones that the first time I druv him I was 
most afraid he’d shake ’em all apart. Bless 
you, no! Couldn’t never think o’ leavin’ old 
Bag-o’-bones behind. If I did, I do’ know 
what that little snipe of a Rhody there would 
do. Why, she feeds him every mornin’ 
reg’lar, an’ pats his nose with them little 
bits o’ hands o’ hern. She has to scramble 
up on a big box to reach him, an’ sometimes 
he plays cute enough with her, dodgin’ his 
head way out of her reach an’ plaguin’ her 
a spell. 

‘* You'd never b’lieve she was eight year 
old. Now, would you, Ma’am? I don’t b’lieve 
she'll ever bave any size to her. Mary says 
she ain’t growed any for three year, judgin’ 
from her clothes. Ican’t tell how them things 
work, but it seems to me sometimes that it’s 
because o’ the trouble on her mother’s mind 
before she was born. 

‘“Yes’m, I know I promised to tell you 
how I come by the little gal an’ all about 
her mother. It’s a kind o’ delikit thing to 
tell, an’ I do’ know as I’d be willin’ to tell it 
to any oneelse; but you've been good to the 
little gal, an’ you’ve got a way about you 
that makes a feller tell you all he knows, 
Why, I’ve seen you get more’n any one else 
could out 0’ some o’ them men in the fathers’ 
class down at the mission school. We kind 
o’ laughed at the thoughts o' having « 
woman teach us at first; but we've had to 
come round to your side. 

“Come, little Rhody gal, don’t you want 
to go play with that little yaller kitten while 

I talk with the lady a few minutes? 

** You see, Ma’am, the little gal’s mother 
(she’s named for her. Hername was Rhody, 
too) an’me was brought up on the same 
farm out in the country. They took me 
from the Howard Mission, when I was 8 
little chap, an’ Rhody’s father was a farm- 
hand they’d had a good while whenI went 
there. Her mother’d died when she was a 
baby, an’ I hadn’t been there more’n three 
year when her father died; an’ they took 
Rhody to run errands an’ do the little things 
that a child can do about the house. They 
made quite a pet of her, for nobody couldn’t 
help likin’ the child, with her blue eyes an’ 
lier bright face an’ her willin’ ways. 

‘* Well, Ma’am, to come right to the p’int, 
a-growin’ up together, as we did, it was nat- 
ural we sh’d sort o’ fall into an understandin’ 
that sometime we sh’d get married an’ settle 
down together. An’ when we begun to 
think o’ that, I begun to think o’ 2 little 
piece o’ land right there where we lived. 
When we first talked about it, the idea 
seemed to please Rhody, too; but bimeby 
a-secin’ the Summer boarders, with their 
fine ways an’ their fine clothes, put a notion 
o’ the city in her head. I couldn’t ‘bear the 
thoughts of it from the time she first took 
the notion; but her head was set on it an’ 
she was hard to turn when her head was 
set on anythin’. 

‘Well, she come down to Brooklyn, an 
found somethin’ to do in a factory where 
they made ladies’ felt skirts, I b'lieve, I 
staid on the farm awhile longer; but I found 
I couldn't stay there without Rhody, so it 
wasn’t long before I come down, too, an’ 
bought the 119 an’ old Bag-o’-bones, an’ 
started in business for myself. 

‘* From the first time I see Rhody after I 
got here I felt a change in her. She wasn’t 
so lovin’ to me an’ she didn’t seem so happy 
herself, an’ she had little fretful ways with 
me that I hadn’t ever seen in Rhody before. 
But I was so glad to be with her again, an’ 
60 busy a-workin’ for the time we sh’d be 
married, that them things didn’t trouble me's 
much as they might, for I didn’t fairly rea?- 
ize what they meant. 

‘The 110 en’ me made s purty gootl 
thing of it from the start, an’ it wasn't long 





before I could see my way clear to 
wife, But Rhody didn’+ seem’ to be ready, 
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an’ what troubled me most was that she 
didn’t seem to want to talk about it; an’ two 
or three times when I went to see her her 
eyes looked red, as if she’d been a-cryin’. 

“It was then that I begun to be afraid 
that things wasn’t a-gunter come round just 
as we'd planned, an’ that Rhody wasn’t a- 
gunter be satisfied to marry me. I staved 
the thoughts of ic off hard as I could at first, 
wouldn't let ‘em stay in my head nohow; 
but they'd come back, stubborn as mules, 
after all my fightin’ ’em off, an’ them wasn’t 
easy days for a feller, I can tell you, Ma'am. 

**One night I went to see her, an’ her eyes 
was as red as if she'd been a-cryin’ for a 
week; an’ she spoke to me so sad an’ so 
quiet-like that all the trouble I’d been havin’ 
for weeks come up harder’n ever. 

“*Rhody,’ says I, tryin’ with all my 
might to keep down what was in mean’ 
speak quiet, ‘you've been a-cryin’. It ain't 
the first time I've caught you cryin’ lately, 
an’ you never’ll tell me what’s the matter. 
I can’t stand it no longer. You must try to 
tell me what's the matter now, Rhody.’ But 
she only shook her head, an’ her lips begun 
to quiver an’ her hands to tremble. 

*** Rhody,’ says I again, an’ my voice was 
so husky I couldn’t hardly make a sound, 
‘is it anythingI can help?’ An’ that time her 
lips didn’t quiver, an’ she didn’t shake her 
head; but she was so still I could almost 
hear her heart beat. I can tell you, Ma’am, 
there ain’t many harder minutes for a man 
to live through than that was for me. 

‘* ‘Ts it that you don’t care about me no 
more, an’ can’t bear the thoughts o’ marryin’ 
me,’ says I, soon'’s I could speak; an’ she 
put both hands round my coat-sleeve, an’ 
put her face down on’em, an’ cried as I hope 
I sh’ll never see a woman cry again. 

***Rhody,’ says I, with a lump in my 
throat that almost choked me, ‘if that’s what 
you've been a-cryin’ for all this time, you 
needn't cry no more. I love you as much 
as ever; but, if you don’t love me no longer, 
I'll try to get along with it as other men’s 
had to, for I wouldn’t marry you for the 
world if you couldn't be happy slong with 
mie.” 

‘* Bho stopped cryin’ a little then, an’ she 
kissed my coat-sleeve, an’ she says, says she: 
* You're the best man in the world, Ben.’ If 
I lived to be old as Methuselah, I think I sh'd 
remember them words o’ hern. 

** When I went away from her that night, 
I harnessed up old Bag-o’-bones to the 119 
an’ druv away out into the country. It 
seemed’s if't would ha’ killed me to had to 
go in the house and stay. The old rascal’d 
had a good day’s work; buat he trotted on 
purty cheerful, an' when we got away out 
where there wasn't many houses I unhitched 
him an’ let him eat the grass, an’ I lay down 
in the bottom o’ the 119 an’ looked up into 
the dark sky. An’ bimeby old Bag-o’-bones 
come to the cart, an’ put his nose over an’ 
rubbed my cheek. The old rascal knowed 
what it was to carry heavy loads, an’ it 
seemed’s if he knowed I'd got the heaviest 
one I'd ever carried that night. I never 
paid but seven dollars and a half cash for 
the old rascal, but I wouldn't ha’ took a good 
round hundred for him after that. 

“I didn’t see Rhody after that for quite a 
spell. Along io the first o' the Summer I’d 
started to build me a little house up nigh 
Classon Avenue. Squatters:you folks call 
us, I s’pose, an’ I’d as lief be called that as 
anything else, for we ain’t exactly a-livin’ 
there. We're only stayin’ a bit until we 
get money enough to get a little farm, as 1 
told you. ButI can tell you, Ma’am, it’s 
purty good stayin’ with Mary a-singin’ round 
the house, an’ the baby a-laughin’ in the 
cradle I made him out of a little dry-goods 
box, an’ that little snipe of a Rhody there 
a-runnin’ to meet me when I come home at 
night. Purty good stayin’ I guess you'll 
think, Ma’am. 

‘I'd built the house, workin’ on it at odd 
times an’ light evenin’s. I was always 
handy with tools, an’ I'd fixed it up real 
comfortable and nice. 1 hadn't told Rhody 
anything about it; for I'd thought, when it 
was all done, 1’d take her to see it, an’ she'd 
think o’ the old days when we first thought 
of gettin’ married an’ makina home together, 
An’ I'd thought, if she had a bit of love for 
me left, it would show itself then. I had it 
most done that night I’ve told you about. 
i didn’t have much heart in the work after 
that; but it sort o' took my thoughts so I 


orn much livin’, Ma'am; ‘yt purty 
soon old Henson had her shanty 
burned down, an’ I says to her, says I: 
Widder, you're welcome to come an’ live 
in my house, if you will. I’ve got a house, 
an’ nobody but me to live in it, an’ you ain’t 
got no house, so I don’t see but what ‘twill 
be a sort o’ accommodation to us both.’ 
‘Well, she come, an’ it wasn’t quite so 
lonesome then, She was a poor, old, hard- 
workin’ woman, an’ she hardly ever spoke 
when I was in the house; but it was some- 
body im the house, an’ that was a good deal. 
She took in washin’, an’, after a little, when I 
come home early, I’d go with her to carry 
her clothes home an’ to get ’em, for I 
couldn't bear to see the poor, old, bent 
thing, ‘at didn’t look strong enough to carry 
a pint-pail, a-luggin’a great, heavy basket 
o’ clothes; an’ that was how I come to see 
Rhody again. 

‘*The Widder’d gone to a house in South 
Portland Avenue to get her washin’. I had 
to go down to St. Felix Street on an errand, 
an’ [ told her I'd meet her at DeKalb Avenue 
an’ take her basket for her. I got through 
an’ back there before the Widder, so I went 
inside the gate of Fort Green an’ lay down 
in the grass to wait for her. 

‘It didn’t seem as if I’d been there more’n 
two minutes before I see Rhody comin’ 
down the walk. It was a-growin dark; but 
it wasn’t so dark but what I knowed her. 
She had a young chap with her, an’ when 
they got nigh me I could see him swingin’ 
his little fancy cane careless-like, as he 
walked, an’ I could see’t he was a swell an’ 
had no business to be goin’ with such as 
Rhody, 

** They wasa-talkin’ earnest, an’ I couldn't 

help hearin’ some of what they said, for they 
passed closet by where I was a-layin’ in the 
grass. 
***T don’t believe it,” says Rhody, an’ her 
voice sounded as if she wascryin’. ‘I don’t 
believe a word you've said to me! I don't 
believe you ever cared the snap of your fin- 
ger for me! How can I, when you're so 
cruel now?’ 

** ‘Hush!’ says the chap with her, an’ then 
he said somethin’ so low I couldn't hear 
distinct. 

*“** No!’ says poor Rhody. ‘I can’t speak 
quiet! My heart’s a-breakin’, an’ you don't 
care. Oh! what shall ldo? I can’t live no 
longer, an’ I ain’t fit to die, or Ish’d beg God 
to kill me.’ 

**T can’t tell you, Ma’am, how every word 
she said went through me. I was a-holdin’ 
on to a little tree where I lay, an’ when 
they’d gone by an’ I le’ go, my hands was 
cold as ice. 

After that my feelin’s changed toward 
Rhody. The old feelin’s seemed to all die 
out, an’ I couldn't feel nothin’ but sorrow 
for her, for I knowed things wasn’t right 
with her. 

** Quite a while after that I met her just 
at dusk on Ryerson St., an’ she looked so 
pale an’ her cheeks was so hollow they fairly 
scat me. She stopped kind o’ timid like, 
an’ she put out her hand, as if she was most 
afraid to; an’ she says, says she, a-speakin’ 
low an’ fast: ‘Ben, you ain’t a-gunter stop 
bein’ my friend because o’ what’s gone by. 
Are you? You was alwus the beast friend I 
had, an’ I’m so sorry for it all it seems some- 
times as if I hated myself for makin’ you 
trouble.’ 

“*l’ve been so glad ever sence that I could 
put my hand out hearty. 

“‘*Bygones is bygones, Rhody,’ says I, 
‘an’ | guess I shall be your friend long as 
1’m Ben Taft.’ 

‘*With that she looked up at me with a 
quiver on her lips an’ a grateful look in her 
eyes, an’ she sayé: ‘Thank you for that, 
Ben.’ 

‘* That was the last time I ever see Rhody 
alive. A good while went by, an’ I never 
see her nor heard a word about her. 

**One December mornin’ the Widder waz 
startin’ out to a house in Clifton Place, to 
get some washin’; but it wasso bitter cold ] 
thought I'd drive the 119 down an’ get her 
clothes for her, before I begun my rounds. 
I'd got-the basket o’ clothes into the cart an’ 
was just a-gunter jump in-myself, when 1 
heard a queer sound from a stoop near by, 
that made me stand stock-still, an’ in a min- 
ute I heard it again. ltwasadretful forlorn 
little cry. I couldn't tell at first whether it 

was a child or a kitten; but.it qrasn’t. Jong 





kep’ on an’ finished «it, an’ beneby went to 
livin’ in it all alene. 
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didn’t take me long to guess what wag in it, 
“Well, Ma’am, I went back to the 119 
with a shiver iuside my overcoat, I knowed 
what was in that basket, Just as well as if I'd 
uncovered it an’ looked in. An’ I knowed, 
too, that the folks that lived in that house 
hadall gone away, for a couple of days be- 
fore the girl had called me in to get their 
junk, an’ slie told me they was all goin’ to 
leave next day, to stay a couple o’ months; 
an’ she asked me if I knowed of a place for 
her. I didn’t get into the 119 as spry as 
usual, an’ old Bag-o’-bones didn’t seem in 
no hurry to start off, neither, an’ the shiver 
inside o’ me kep’ on 

“Well, the long an’ short of it is that, 
when I'd druy a little ways, the thoughts 
that mebbe everybody’d pass by that little 
creetur in the basket just as I had, an’ mebbe 
it would freeze to death, anyway, ‘fore 
folks got to stirrin’—it was early in the 
mornin’—they got too much for me, an’ I 
turned old Bag-o’-bones around an’ went an’ 
got the basket with that little cryin’ baby in 
it. I felt kind o’ foolish an’ took-in like all 
the time I was a-doin’ it, I must confess; but 
I didn’t shiver no more. Of course, you'll 
guess it was little Rhody there, an’, if you'll 
believe me, Ma’am, the little snipe stopped 
her pipin’ an’ lay as still as a mouse as soon 
as I put her into the 119. I hurried old 
Bag-o’-bones up, a-sayin’ to myself: ‘I'll let 
the Widder feed it an’ warmit up, an’ some- 
time to-day I'll take it.to the Foundlin’ Asy- 
lum,’ « 

** *T’ve brought you two baskets, instead o’ 
one, this time, Widder,’ says I, when I got 
home, a-laughin’ kind o’ awkwardly; ‘an’ 
one of ’em’s got somethin’ besides clothes in 
it, Iguess?’ An’ then I explained it to her, 
while she pulled off the coverin’s. 

“I never see the Widder s0 excited before 
nor sence, Sbe hustled around to warm 
some milk, an’ she took it out an’ she eud- 
dled it on her lap, an’ rubbed its little hands, 
an’ she said I'd better let her keep it an’ 
nurse it up a day or two fore I took it to the 
Asylum. 

‘I laughed at myself that night because 
I was in such a hurry to get home, an’! 
laughed at the Widder, fo see-her look so 
bappy an’ hug up that stray little baby; but 
bimeby I stopped “Maughin’, for I caught 
sight o’ somethin’ that made me feel purty 
queer. It was a shawl the Widderd taken 
out 0’ the bottom o’ the basket the baby was 
in. I knowed that shawl as well I knowed 
my own overcoat. It wasone that Rhody’d 
wore ever sence she was a little gal. Well, 
Ma’am, when I see that shawl an’ when the 
widder showed me a ring tied round the 
baby’s neck (I'd slipped it on an’ off Rhody’s 
finger many a time, it had been her mother’s) 
you might ha’ knocked me into smith- 
erines, an’ I’d never knowed it, I was so 
took aback. 

“I didn’t want no supper that night, an’ 
I went right out after supper, for it seemed 
as if I couldn’t look at that baby again. 

‘The next mornin’ I says to the Widder: 
‘If you'll get the baby ready, I'll take it down 
to the Asylum this mornin’. "The Widder 
never answered for a minute; but she walked 
about kind o’ excited-like, s-puttin’ the 
things on the table for breakfast, an’ purty 
soon she says, says she: ‘She don’t seem 
quite bright to-day. I wish you’d let me 
keep her an’ doctor her a little to-day, an 
take her down to-morrow.’ 

“I couldn’t explain things to the Widder; 
so I said nothin’ more, but went out to hitch 
up old Bag-o’-bones. I was just a-gunter get 
in the 119 an’ drive off, when a boy come up 
with a message for me from the Morgue, 
sayin’, they’d found a note addressed to me 
on one o’ the bodies there. 

“‘T had some strange feelin’s, drivin’ old 
Bag-o’-bones down to the Morgue that 
mornin’; seemed as if I knowed what I was 
a-gunter see there. An’ l was right. It was 
Rhody. She'd crawled into the open lot St. 
James’s church stands on, an’ they'd found 
her huddled up in a little heap by the side o’ 
the church. 

“She said in the note to me that the 
woman she boarded witl wouldn’t let her 
stay no longer. She said she couldn’t blame 
her, for she'd been sick an’ made hertrouble, 
an’ she hadn’t had nom to pay her in a 
long time; but she said. she'd ‘powhares to 
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‘fore. L found. out. I,throwed.dows the 
geins an’ started for the place where the 





the face to come to’ me for help; but she 
could ask me to have her buried decently, 
if she should die. 
Be! se) ew im the 119, an’ Widder 
fixed her out as well as she could; 
had a minister; an’ we buried her de- 
abe 
‘That night, as the baby lay in the Wid- 
der’s lap, I bent down to see if she looked 
like Rhody; an’ the little snipe looked 
straight into my face an’ smiled at me! 
Mary laughs at me about it. She gays it’s 
pains that makes such little creeturs screw 
up their mouths, as if they was a-smilin’. 
She says little Rhody there was too little to 
really smile. I can’t say as to that; but I 
can say she smiled, an’ that, smile done the 
business for me. I couldn’t think no more 
o’ takin’ her to the Asylum. 
‘**Widder,’ saysI, ‘if you'll take care of 
her for me, I'll pay you for it,’ says I. 
***T do’ wan't no pay,’ says she. ‘I'd 
rather wash nights, as well as days, ’n not 
keep the little creetur’. She’s just about as 
big as my little gal that died’; an’ then I see 
she’d been a-cryin’ at the thoughts o’ partin’ 
with the baby. 
“Well, Ma’am, that’s all there is to 
Rhody’s story, an’ there a’n’t no more to 
tell, except how that same story come nigh 
to finishin’ up the business between Mary an’ 
me. I didn’t start out to tell you that part 
of it, but I do’ know but I might as well tell 
you the whole while I’m in for it. 

‘Little Rhody there was nigh onto two 
year old when I firstsee Mary. She worked 
at a house down in Hanson Place. It was 
snappin’ cold weather. My fingers was 
a-tingliog with the cold when I went into 
the house to get my juak, an’ there was a 
forlorn little beggar-zirl in the kitchen there, 
an’ she’d been a-cryin’ with the cold, an’ 
Mary’d pulled off her ragged shoes (she 
didn’t have no stockin’s) an’ she was a-rub- 
bin’ the poor little half-froze feet with her 
kind hands. 

‘*I stood by the kitchen fire a minute, to 
warm my fingers, an’ somehow, when I went 
away, I couldn’t think o’ nothin’ but how she 
looked a-rubbin’ the little cold feet. An’ 
after that, somehow, I got to thinkin’ of how 
she’d look up in the little house nigh Clas- 
oun Avenue. From that first day, Ma’am, 
I never could see Mary’s face without thinkin’ 
of how it would look in a man’s home, 
a-smilin’ on little childern. 

“I needn't tell you that I soon made 
chances to see Mary an’ get acquainted with 
her; though it wasn’t no easy matter, for 
Mary wasn’t the gal to help me along any. 
She’d been brought up by a good old Meth- 
odist woman over in Connecticut, an’ she 
didn’t go "long the streets a-lookin’ out the 
corners of her eyes at every feller she met. 

‘* Bless you, ma’am! It got to be so bime- 
by’t I couldn’t get anywheres without goin’ 
through Hanson Place. Of course, it wasn’t 
but one day out of a dozen that I'd see Mary 
when I went by, but I’d always think to my- 
self: ‘That's the house that holds her. Mebb. 
she’s singing about her work in the kitchen 
there now. Bless her!’ 

‘‘Well, Ma’am, I found out where she 
went to church, an’ then I plucked up cour- 
age to ask her to let'me see her home of 8 
Sunday night; an’ when she looked right 
into my face with her purty brown eyes 
(she a’n’t got no shy ways 0’ lookin’ down 
an’ all around, Mary a’n’t. She always looks 
straight-forrard-like, right into your face)— 
when she looked at me an’ said I might, 
there wasn’t no happier man in all Brooklyn. 

‘‘In them days I knowed that Rhody 
couldn’t never have got so deep down in my 
heart as Mary. It seemed as if I’d never 
been but half alive before, an’ I hardly dast 
think it; but sometimes it use to seem’s if 
Mary had the same feelin’s about me. 

“‘T’'d been a-goin’ with her quite a while. 
but there wasn’t nothing scttled betweer 
us, except ’t we was happier to be together’n 
anywheres else in the world, when one Sun- 
day night; when I stepped up to go home 
with her, she says, with a look in her eyes t 
made me cold all over, it was so cold an’ s0 
sorrowful together: ‘I will go home alone 
to-nigt* Mr. Taft.’ 

“You might have knocked me down 
with a feather, Ma'am, I was so dumb 
foundered. I laid awake all that night, 

to think what I could ha’ done to 
make her look at me that-way. She didn’t 





go an’ she was so.weak an’ discouraged she 
wasatraid she'd. diein the sweet. She hadn't 
a friend tn all the city bas ine; an’ she hadn’t 








look only sort o’ disappojnted-like. 
That waste nent T could et diay 
pointed-like, : 
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“T didn’t get a chance to speak with 

for two weeks after that, though I drov 
through Hanson Place every day. But a 
week from the next Saturday nightT passed 
her on the street, just at dusk. 1 had little 
Rhody there with me, in the 119, an’ there 
wasn’t nobody but us an’ Mary on the street. 
I pulled up old Bag-o’-bones closet to the 
sidewalk, an’ I says, in a low voice: ‘ Mary!’ 
She looked up, surprised like, an’ I thought 
for asecond she looked glad ; but her eyes fell 
on little Rhody there (I hadn’t ever told her 
about the little gal, you see, though I meant 
to as soon’s a good chance come)—her eyes 
fell on little Rhody, an’ the same look come 
into em ’t made me cold all over that Sun- 
day night. Well, what do you think she 
done, Ma’am? She just bowed a little, an’ 
said ‘Good-evenin’, Mr. Taft’; an’ didn’t 
stop, but walked right on fast as she could. 

“‘I couldn't see for a minute, no more’n if 
somebody’d struck me square in the face. 

‘* I put my arm around little Rhody there, 
an’ give old Bag-o’-bones a savage cut with 
the whip (I’ve alwus been ashamed o’ that, 
though I give him an extra measure of oats 
that night, to pay for it), an’ I druv on, I 
didn’t much care where. 

‘* Well, the more I thought about it the 
more that queer look in Mary’s eyes when 
she looked at little Rhody fastened itself on 
my mind. That was a Saturday night, an’ 
the next day, toward night, when I was a- 
feedin’ old Bag-o’-bones, it come to me all of 
a sudden what was the matter with Mary. 
It come so sudden’t it seemed’s if my heart 
stood still for a minute; but the more I 
thought about it the more I felt sure I’d got 
to the root o’ the matter. 

‘I knew Mary’d be to church that night, 
an’ I went an’ took a seat near the door, an’ 
when church was out I slipped out an’ went 
down the street a little ways, an’ waited for 
her. I wasn’t a-gunter give her a chance to 
say no that time, you see. 

‘‘In a few minutes she come along, an’ I 
stepped up to her an’ put my hand on her 
arm (my hand was tremblin’ like a leaf, I 
knew) an’ I says, speakin’ hoarse an’ fast: 
‘Mary, you must let me go home with you 
to-night. There’s somethin’ come between 
you an’ me, an’ it a’n’t fair to me not to tell 
me what it is an’ gi’ me a chance to clear it 
up. I can’t stand this no longer!’ 

““We wasn’t far from a street-light, an’ I 
could see’t her mouth was a-workin’. 

“«*T know it a’n’t fair, Ben,’ says she, in a 
low voice; ‘ but it’s somethin’ I can’t tell you 
about.’ 

‘We started along toward Hanson Place, 
an’ after she said that we was both still for a 
minute. ThenI says: ‘Mary, I think I know 
somethin’ about what it is. Is it somethin’ 
about a girl named Rhody? says I. An’ she 
nodded her head an’ then kep’ it bent down, 
so’s I couldn’t see her face. 

‘**Mary,’ says I again, ‘who told you 
anything about Rhody?’ 

“It was Nelly Graves, that works next 
door,’ says she, in a whisper. 

‘‘Nelly Graves was Bill Graves, the truck- 
man’s, sister, an’ I’d knowed a good while’t 
Bill Graves had a sneakin’ notion after 


mie she told you anything about Rhody 
that has a right to set you against me, Mary,’ 
says I then, ‘she told you lies! I was 
a-gunter tell you about her myself as soon as 
a good chance come.’ 

“*I was still foraminute. ThenI says: ‘I 


wish’t you could ha’ trusted me as I could | 


trust you, Mary. Nobody’s lips but yourn 
could make me b’lieve anything against you.’ 

“*T didn’t b’lieve her at first," says Mary, 
speakin’ very fast an’ sort o’ catchin’ her 
breath every little while; ‘for the first time 
I ever see you I said to myself I'd trust a 
face like yourn through thick an’ thin. 
Them was the very words I thought, Ben— 
I'd trust a face like yourn through thick an’ 
thin. But the things she told me about your 
bein’ engaged to—to Rhody down in the 
country, an’ gettin’ tired of her after you’d 
been here awhile, an’ her dying alone in the 
cold, an’—an’ a good deal else—I couldn’t 
get em out o’ my mind, Ben, all I could do.’ 

“She stopped, an’ she put her hand 
through my arm, an’ she says, in a clearer 
voice: ‘I'm glad I’ve told you. I feel 
better’n I’ve felt for weeks; an’ now, before 
you tell me a word about it (as you said you 
was a-gunter), 1 want totell you that I don’t 
bilieve a word of it no longer! An’ you 
may tell me or not, as you please; ut, whieh 
ever you do, I'll trust you—now an alwus.’ 
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“She sid them last Words most in a whis- 
pér, Mc’.m; but they rung in my ears loud 
as the trumpets in the big organ down to 
Plymoutt. Church. 

“*T told her about Rhody an’ me, an’ that 
little snipe of a Rhody there, as well’s I 
could, an’ when I got through her eyes was 
full of'tears. She ain’; one to make a fuss 
over cryin’, Mary s1.t. She cries most in- 
s:Je; an’ she held my arm tizkt with both, 
hande, an’ she says, says suc: ‘Ben, can 
you ever forgive me?” 

‘*Well, Ma'am, you'd better b’lieve I, 
}.didn't feel’sif I had anything to forgive, with’ 
her a-'ookin’ up into my face, an’ a-huggin’ 
my coat-sleeve, an’ everythirg cleared up 
between us. 

r What! ‘leven o’-lock, an’ I’ve been 
talkin’ most half an hour. Well, I guess 
you're tired o' my long stories by this time. 

**Old Bag-o’-bones out there thinks I’ve 
staid about long enough. Rascal! hear him 
whinny. 

“* Come, little Rhody gal, ain’t you tired o’ 
that yaller kitten’s capers yet? Come, come! 
The 119 must be joggin’ along. 

**Good-mornin’, Ma’am.” 

GaeErnport, N. Y. 





CONTENTMENT. 


BY KATE J. ANTHONY. 





“ PRETTY little Buttercup, 

In your yellow gown, 

Do you never wish and wish 
To wander up and down 

The world, so wide and wonderful ? 
And do you never tire 

Of this sheltered, lonely spot? 
And do you ne’er aspire 

To just a little different lot? 
Yet something more and higher?’ 


Bonnie little Buttercup 

Shook her golden crown. 
“* Pray, why should I wish and wish 

To wander up and down 

The world, so wide and wonderful ? 
Why, all things come to me! 

All the birds, of every guise, 
And the roaming honey-bee ; 

My kinsmen, too, the butterfliese— 
Lords, they, of high degree— 

Yon brooklet, and the zephyrs gay ; 

But oh! ’twould take a Sammer’s day 
To count them o’er to thee.” 


Blithely little Buttercup 

Shook her tawny head. 
“ And why should I wish and wish 

For something else instead 

Of this my home, so beautiful ? 
For I should miss, I know, 

A wealth of peaceful happiness, 
In wand’ring to and fro. 

Ah! you who roam, you never guess 
The joys you thus forego. 

And who would do my work for me, 

My seedilets rear and scatter free 
Before the Winter’s snow ?” 


Cheery little Buttercup 

Smoothed her yellow gown. 
“ Yes, ah! yes, I’ve much to do 

Before I doff my crown. 

And hour by hour and day by day 
Doth this truth clearer grow : 

He who placed me in this spot 
(No wanderer to and fro) 

Gave just the best and happiest lot 
My life could ever know.” 

Provipescs, B. L 


re 
“A REGULAR SHIRESHIRE.” 


A REMINISCENCE OF THE TIME WHEN 
I PLAYED THE BASS-DRUM IN THE 
MECHANICS’ BAND OF BELLINGHAM. 


BY THE REV. 8 PETERSON. 


Wuen I happen to say at any time in the 
presence of the young people, here in my 
parish of Stapleton, that things are very dif- 
ferent now from what they used to be, that 
modern life has not in it the majesty of 
endurance or the solemnity of sacrifice 
which former generations exhibited, that 
even the Winter climate is milder and more 
enervating than it was thirty years ago, they 
smile at me with that peculiar smirk of com- 
miseration which always. exasperates an 
elderly man so much, That familiar smile 
seems to say, with a half-tone of pity in it: 

*‘Oh! yes, you are growing old, and must 
be borne with patiently while you depreciate 
the present age and exalt your own.” 

One of the teachers in my Sunday-school, ' 
avery pertson of the editor here in pura 
village, once went so far as to quote Scrip- 
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lately?” inquired niece. *‘Once I read 


born, ‘aéed ‘to have to clear out the paths on. 
the sidewalk, so that the people could go fo 
church; that we often dug through ten feet 
of snow, in order to reach the level of the 
stone pavement; and that once or twice in 
my history, as I distinctly remember, we 
were obliged to cut a vast arch directly in 
front of my father’s house, and so make a 
gangway through a drift that rose up to the 
very eaves, twenty or thirty feet high. And 
I modestly added that this was rather severe 
work, and that it showed that the boys who 
rose by daylight on those freezing Sabbath 
mornings, and, keeping their blood warm 
by their labor, toiled with spade and broom 
till the whole village clinked with the sound 
of the steel on the flagging, had more 
‘*gumption” than boys city-reared of late 
generations. 

This youth just settled back, and did what 
I never knew any clergyman to bear tamely ; 
that is, from a teacher in the Sunday-school. 
He thrust a text of the Bible directly across 
my remark, as if he imagined it would do 
for it what I once saw a bank clerk’s pen- 
knife do when he cut a line through the 
face of a worn-out York shilling. The text 
he quoted was this: ‘‘Say not thou, What 
is the cause that the former days were bet- 
ter than these? for thou dost not inquire 
wisely concerning this.” 

For a moment I was confused, though I 
have been a student of the Word for many 
years. But, at last, I controlled myself 
enough to reply to him that he was raising 
a@ question of interpretation; that Solomon 
must have made that remark when he was 
fairly astray in his later wicked career. No 
importance could be attached to such a 
verse. Many parts of Ecclesiastes were only 
the uninspired utterances of an unregenerate 
man, recorded here simply to show how 
wrong he was, and what he said did not bear 
at all upon the subject now under discussion. | 
Then, really, I thought I demolished the 
forward young fellow most adroitly by re- | 
peating the two verses almost the next to his: | 
‘‘Be not righteous overmuch, neither make 
thyself overwise; why shouldest thou de- | 
stroy thyself?” I always love to answer a’ 
mistaken man straight from the Scriptures, ' 
when it is possible. 

My niece, Jennie Franklin, to whom I j 
spoke of this conversation afterward, ap-| 
peared rather to side with the editor's son. 
She asked me, with a kind of quizzical look | 
on her face: 

“Uncle, is Scripture any stronger when a | 
preacher repeats the verses? Or did you | 
mean to have him make a note of it for his | 
class, as a fact that Solomon in all his glory | 
became an inspired writer between two | 
verses in the same chapter?” | 

Now I learned long ago that, if anybody | 
hates to be picked up suddenly, let him keep ! 
away froma schoolma’am; but I was not! 
going to be put off in this way on a side 
issue. I insisted that all I had been trying 
to prove was that the old people were more 
devout and the young people more cour- 
ageous and more plucky in former times, and 
especially in dear old New England, than 
they are now or ever were anywhere else. 
Jennie declared that this remained to be 
proved. And so, before I knew it, my’ 
tongue was off on its usual career of story- 


telling. 

When I was at school in the Academy, 
and had just begun to read the ‘‘Zineid” of 
Virgil, it actually seemed to me as if I un- 
derstood what the poet meant by the sum- 
moning of the winds again and again out of 
their cayerns, whenever one of the gods or 
goddesses wanted a tempest to order. For 
down just to the east of Bellingham vil- 
lage, close at the foot of Ball Mountain, was 
a poor little hamlet, most inconspicuous in 
size; but, upon the whole, 1 am sure it was 
the most boisterous neighborhood in the 
state. It was situated in a miserable hollow, 
into which were sucked and driven all the 
dranghts that olus managed or Boreas 
owned. Far and wide, Shirkshire was re- 
puted to be the resident home of the hurri- 
canes of the Green Mountain range. The 
popular imagination finally grew to believe 
that every gale of more than usual violence 
proceeded from that melancholy region. 
And there can be no question as to some of 
the storms I well remember in my child- 
hood, They told their own story. 
~ “Was there not something of -the kind 












teen years ago, I recall that  frain on the 


ilway just north of the village was blown 
off from the track and tumbled down the 
embankment, as if by an explosion of dyoam- 
ite. And yet, Jennie, there are some people 
who would say I was exaggerating if I tricd 
to give a full description of the accident 
and tell how brave the neighbors were in 
coming to the rescue.” 

I suppose I did speak with a sense of in. 
jury, for I had that editor’s son in my mind 
at the moment; and I am frank to admit I 
expected some small sympathy from her. 
But all the perverse creature said in response 
was this: 

“Uncle Simon, a sailor once remarked to 
me that many of the roughest times on the 
ocean were those when there was fair 
weather all around for the present, but what 
he called ‘‘old seas” were running; the 
waves of a former storm which had passed 
made the land’s people uncomfortable, in 
spite of the bright snnshine overhead. You 
might put that in a sermon some time, I 
think; but perhaps now you will just go on 
with your story, for the skies are quite 
tranquil here in the study. Never mind the 
old sea of yesterday, which is making you 
toss so.” 

Of course, I went on after that, for 1 did 
not wish to appear petulent. She wanted 
to know what “‘Shirkshire” meant. 

I could not tell her exactly, but the name 
was full of alarm to us then living in the 
town of Bellingham. It meant a wind 
which would shake the buildings like an 
earthquake, huddle the frightened cattle 
into groups in the yards, writhe the poplar 
trees along the lanes till their twigs and 
branches were swept off, asif with a clipper, 
and scattered like bolts in an ancient bom- 
bardment. We knew what ‘‘a Sbirkshire” 


was, 

The Mechanics’ Band had been formed 
hardly a year at the time when this story of 
mine commences. Iwas the youngest mem- 
ber of it and was in charge of the bass drum. 
It goes without the saying that I was fond of 
my big instrument. To me it was the sym- 
bol of all that I considered dignified, manly, 
and solemn. Coming home from school one 
afternoon in December, I stopped a moment 
in the granary, where I kept it, just to feast 
my eyes upon # glimpse of its red barrel 
and once more examine the leather stretchers, 
80 as to be quite sure that the heads were re- 
laxed and easy. 

I turned it over a little more toward the 
window, that the great, beautiful eagle hold- 
ing a shield in its beak might show better; 
and I touched it gently with my fingers, 
without the mitten, as a sort of caress, before 
I went in. 

The school had been let out a half hour 
earlier on that day. The room in the Acad- 
emy had grown unusually dark and the 
scholars were dull. I felt the oppression of 
the air, which was thick and murky. Really, 
it seemed as if something was the matter 
with the master, he hurried us off so and 
bade us go immediately home. I found my 
father in the house, and he looked a little 
anxious, too. He asked for some strings, 
and I helped to tie up the parlor shutters 
and fix the scuttle in the garret. 

Elnathan Giltenan dropped in a moment, 
before long, and inquired whether he could 
be of help in anything. He was a forlorn, 
foreboding old man, the sexton of the village 
church, I never had much liking for him, 
but now my curiosity was roused to know 
just why he came to us offering neighborly 
services on that’ evening any more than at 
other times. 

‘*Wall, Simon,” he said; mysteriously, 
“we are going to have a regular Shinkshire 
before mornin’, an’ I jes’ hope that every- 
body’ll get their things fixed up safe and 
sound airly.” 

It was my business to do the ‘‘chores” 
every night before supper. My brother 
Henry, younger than I, generally fetched in 
the wood from the shed for the fireplace. 
Father-himself took hold to help me this 
time, and, while I was wondering that most 
of the hens were already up on the roost, I 
heard him hammering in the stable; and 
when I led back our two gray horses, Dea- 
con and Commodore, from watering, I saw 
he had nailed up the swing-door to the hay- 
mow, and he made me help him tip the har- 
‘tow up against the back outiet in the barn- 
| floor, so as to steady it, 





We had our supper by candlelight, for by 
sundown it was dark as a pocket. Snow 
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kitchen and Henry was belated. The wind 
was whisking cold sleet into his face. Fa- 
ther told him he need not go out again, for 
they would have to let the fire go down 
pretty soon. There was something so gen- 
tle in the way he spoke and so very quiet 
that I began to feel uneasy. But my dear 
mother asked me the question: ‘‘ Who hath 
gathered the wind in his fists?” 

By six o’clock the tempest was on us in its 
fury. Drifts of snow were piled up against 
the doors and windows. A terrible roar, as 
if of a thousand wild beasts, was in the air. 
Once a shutter, sash and all, was blown in, 
and my father covered it with a table, set on 
end and fastened with a stick from the wood- 
shed. Frightened Katie, our four-year-old 
baby, sobbed herself to sleep in her mother’s. 
arms. The ashes were piled up high on the 
back-log in the fireplace, and by and by fa- 
ther threw water over them, to put out the 
coals, for now and then the wind dashed 
them across the floor. Shawls and coverlets 
were put in requisition for a while for our 
comfort; but, at last, the quiet order came 
for us all to make ready and take ourselves 
to bed. 

After a few words with her mother, Mar- 
tha bore away little Kate, and we three boys 
marched off up-stairs, as usual, into the 
kitchen chamber, next the roof. How the 
storm howled around us then! We could 
hear the old willow overhead writhing and 
creaking like a thing of life in desperate 
agony. The long pendants, some of them 
thirty feet from trunk to bud-end, thrashed 
savagely on the shingles, as if a giant were 
lashing the building outside with his cat-o’- 
nine-tails. Henry was a tough boy, of about 
twelve then, and seemed to be rather exhil- 
arated than daunted when the rafters shook 
above us. He kept his face pressed eagerly 
against the frosty window, looking out, till 
long after our younger brother, Stephen, 
was in his trundle-bed, which during the 
day-time was runin underneath ours. But 
he came in, I suppose, when he got ready, 
for I covered up my head and fell away into 
dreams of horror and disturbance. 

Wewere all awakened by a calm voice, 
and, as I looked up, 1 saw my father stand- 
ing there in the room, with his military 
greatcoat on and his army cap tied over 
his head. He held a candle in his hand and 
bade us get up at once and be dressed. In 
a few quict words he told me, as his oldest 
son, to be brave and firm and help my 
mother all I could with the younger chil- 
dren. There was unusual danger now. The 
whole house had been moved somewhat off 
from its foundation by the blast, and it was 
possible that part of it might giveway. We 
must spend the remaining hours of the night 
in the cellar, for safety. And even as he 
spoke there came a scream and bellow of 
the storm, which was followed by a crash 
like thunder, not very far off. 

“There goes Mrs. Ewall’s chimney,” said 
my father. ‘‘ Two hours ago it got on fire, 
and I had to go over and help her put the 
salt in the stove and close up the draught. 1 
thought it had grown weaker by the heat; 
but the snow will save the roof.” 

When we reached the kitchen, Martha 
was there, with little Kate in her arms, sooth- 
ing the frightened girl as best she was able; 
Henry was courageous as a hero; and even 
Stephen was obedient and calm; and soon 
we were all settled below in a dry spot, by 
the apple-bin. I noticed, as I crossed the 
passageway in the hall, that my grand old 
father had been fighting all night, for he had 
braced up the outside door with a huge 
plank, nailed at one end to the floor and 
wedged at the other against the top panel. 
His spirits rose at the challenge, for this was 
not unlike holding a fort against savages, 
and that he knew something about in the 
former days, when he had seen service. 

One poor little dip candle stood on the 
corner of the low stone which made the plat- 
form of the leech-barrel, and lit the cellar 
fitfully, flinging shadows that moved with 
the wind, as it sometimes forced its way in- 
side. Small, white drifts of snow lay along 
the brick floor in places where crevices in 
the underpinning made openings. Wewere 
all wide awake, though it could not have 
been far from midnight. Overhead, through 
the ceiling, we could hear every sound in 
the kitchen; and we soon learned pleasantly 
to distinguish the step of our father even in 
the turmoil of the elements, My mother 





and sometimes we could catch their words, 
as they spoke calmly and cheerfully to each 
other. Once they fell to talking about us, 
and then we listened eagerly. 

“The children behave well,” remarked 
my mother; but it is rather hard on Martha 
just now to have the care of them.” 

Amd then my father answered: ‘‘ Yes; but 
Simon has got some pluck, too. He marches 
up to duty like a trained soldier.” 

Ordinarily, that compliment would have 
arrested my attention and pleased me im- 
mensely; but just now what it did was to 
make me think of my drum. What would 
become of it, if some chimney should fall on 
it? This was what I kept saying to myself. 
I could not put it out of mind. It seemed 
to me that the granary was the worst place 
in the world to leave it in. Even if the 
building should stand, the windows were 
loose. I imagined how the parchment heads 
would stretch and swell if the snow settled 
and melted on them. No matter what else 
I thought, my mind was sure to come 
around at the end, and I was almost ready 
to burst into tears for fear something would 
happen to that big drum, while I, its pro- 
tector, was hiding down here in the cellar. 

The carriage-house was directly behind 
the kitchen. At the sideof it was the gran- 
ary, from which came a high, closely-built 
fence, running clear up to the stoop by the 
back door. 

Now, if I could get out there and bring it 
in, I could put it over here by the ash-bin. 
This was solid as stone, for father had it 
built 60 that the ashes should not set any- 
thing on fire. There the drum would cer- 
tainly be dry and safe. Then I suddenly re- 
membered how the back door was braced 
close up by the plank. I could get neither 
out nor in by that now. 

‘*Bimon, had you not better sit down and 
be still?” asked my Sister Martha; for I was 
up, walking backward and forward along 


| the way to the butter-closet, hardly knowing 


what I was about, I felt so badly. Once 
more, just then, came a greater roar than 
ever, and after it burst a crash and a rattle, 
with an awful yell of the tempest, as if the 
sky had almost split asunder and the timbers 
overhead were broken. * I groaned out: 

‘‘Oh! Sister Martha, what shall I do to 
save the drum?” 

‘I was afraid you were thinking about 
that,” she said, sadly, “‘ for you tramped up 
and down, with your hands out sideways, 
just as you do when they march in parade. 
What could you do?” 

Then | told her that there was a doorway 
into the cellar (she knew that, as well as I 
did). On the inside was an upright door, 
only held by a bar in its hasps. On the out- 
side was another, with two slanting covers, 
at the top of some stone stairs. This opened 
right out into the yard, not a great distance 
from the fence. It looked reasonable, I in- 
sisted, that I could push through the inside 
door, without opening it very wide, and 
then, closing it after me, I should be in 
the space on the steps. The wind would 
have blown off all the snow and I could lift 
one of the outside doors. Once under the 
lee of the fence, it would not be hard for me 
to reach the granary. Surely, something to 
save such a drum as that ought to be done. 
What would the Mechanics’ Band say if I 
let it be smashed without an effort?” 

“Why, Sime,” exclaimed my Brother 
Henry, whose eyes were as bright as coals 
of fire, he was so excited by my talk, ‘‘Fa- 
ther always keeps that padlocked on the 
outside.” 

That was true. I had forgottenit. SoI 
thought a while longer. I recollected that 
there was a large shoot or trough leading 
down from the yard near the bin, through 
which we usually unloaded the potatoes in 
the Autumn. It was kept covered with 
earth all Winter. We filled up around it 
when we ‘“‘banked the house ” each Fall. 
Now, if I could get out that way, I knew it 
was large enough to let in the drum when I 
came back. There could be no harm in go- 
ing to look at it. It might serve me. It 
was in a distant quarter of the cellar, around 
the corner from where we were sitting. I 
managed to grope along toward it in the 
dark. Little Kate began to cry when I took 
up the candle, but my eyes had grown meas- 
urably accustomed to the duskiness of the 
objects around us. The moment! turned 
into the alley that led up to tI found I could 
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was falling very fast as we came into the {| was on the alert, too, waiting and watching; 












see. A strong, cold wind blew in upon me. 
To my vast surprise, I discovered the shoot 
was open. 

Now I recalled what my father had told 
me before we left the chamber, about the 
house being already started off from the 
foundation. Indeed, this one corner had 
been swung around by the mighty blasts, 
little by little, so that the earth on the open- 
ing had been scraped away wholly and the 
covering torn into pieces. I went close up 
to the place and actually put my head out 
into the storm. The white snow made it 
seem a little lighter and for a moment I was 
frightened by the sights I saw. As I stood 
there, a sudden eddy of wind came around 
the corner of the dwelling, and, like an in- 
visible demon, rushed spitefully in under 
the edges of the shingles of the carriage- 
house, shaving them off in an instant from 
more than twenty feet square of the roof 
and flinging them far away into the night. 

Of course, this startled me and drove me 
back under cover. But the main impression 
of the wild spectacle upon my imagination 
was this: What would become of my 
drum? It was certainly in danger, and I re- 
solved to go and bring it into safety. With 
the coolest calculation, I sat down on the 
end of a turnip-box and made all my plan. 
I became so cold, however, having dropped 
my shaw! behind me, when I started, that I 
deemed it wise to return where the others 
were and get the chill off. Kate had now 
fallen asleep, and Martha had moved the 
candle further away, so as to throw the light 
off from her face. I covered myself up 
again and began to think it over once more. 

Martha tried to dissuade me from mak- 
ing the attempt. She insisted that a wind 
which would blow down a chimney would 
blow any man off bis feet. She said, with 
consternation in her face: 


‘‘Simon, I should think you would be 
afraid?” 

‘“‘T am,” I answered; ‘‘ just as afraid as I 
canbe. What if the whole granary should 
be blown down on the drum?” 

She saw before long that it was of no use 
to argue with me. Henry, however, was 
full of enthusiasm. We kept talking about 
the way in which we could do the thing. I 
had some fear that Iought not to take the 
drum out into the snow-storm. 

“Cover it up before you start,” said the 
brave little fellow. ‘‘ The cotton buggy-cover 
lies there in the corner. I know where there 
is a lot of string. Tie it all up.” 

During this half hour the tempest reached 
its hight. A war of indescribable fierceness 
was raging in the sky. It seemed asif all 
Pandemonium had broken loose over Bell- 
ingham that night. Buildings were falling. 
trees were uprooted. We heard Father pacing 
backward and forward, now and then driv- 
ing in a needed nail, anon pushing another 
wedge against the loosened shutters. As 
the hurricane roared the louder, his step ap- 
peared to grow more sprightly. He was 
evidently rising to the occasion. Alert and 
watchful, he was on hand at every exposed 
point—now up-stairs, clear to the garret, now 
in the parlor or the front bedroom, then 
back to his post again. Once the fastening 
at the end of his plank gave way, and the 
outside door came in, with a dashing deluge 
of sleet. By main strength the sinewy old 
man grappled with the storm, and flung the 
paneled barrier in the face of it. Up went 
the plank again in my mother’s hands, and we 
might have counted the strokes as if from a 
beetle with which he settled the spikes back 
again at the foot. Then came a lull, oh! 
how still; then a grand tornado of wrath, as 
if the whole sky shrieked in a burst of pas- 
sion. 

Would you believe it? down there in the 
cellar we heard everything that was going on; 
and just then my father’s voice (that wonder- 
ful tenor which had sounded for ten years in 
the famous Bellingham choir) was making 
some premonitory castings of the pitch, very 
like what was his habit on Sabbath morning, 
when we were all getting ready for church. 
Sister Martha recognized the sounds and 
knew what they meant. Quick as a flash, 
beckoning to Stephen and me, and whisper- 
ing to Henry to remain with Kate, she hurried 
toward the cellar stairs. In a half minute 
of time she had softly opened the cellar 
door and pushed us on into the kitchen. 
There we all stood, three of us in a row, be- 
sidethe bureau. Father did not know we had 
come up. Hundreds of times we had sung 
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together for hours on Sunday afternoons, 
Stephen was no mean singer, for all he was so 
young. He did exceedingly well on alto parts. 
My voice had only just changed, and I could 
not be thought overpowering, at least on the 
bass, though I filled in pretty well when my 
turn came. But Martha was her father’s 
own daughter. She had a vibrant, rich 
soprano, which was worth the hearing, There 
we all stood, I say, and in an instant Father 
began the tune ‘‘ Majesty,” the tune of fam- 
ous old memories forty years ago and the 
tune of tunes for a mighty psalm, like that 
of Sternhold, in the ancient version: 
“ The Lord descended from above, 
And bowed the heavens most high, 


And underneath his feet he cast 
The darkness of the sky. 


On cherub and on cherubim 
Full royally he rode, 

And on the wings of mighty winds 
Came flying all abroad.” 

Before my father had fairly started, all of 
us, his own home choir, standing there on 
the spot where we always had our family 
prayers, were in after him and with him in 
the thick of those runs and fugues. You 
know how the tune goes. Well, whatI mean 
is, that when he had just struck that dotted 
C all the rest of us were plunging on in the 
triplet above and below it. 

Oh! you should have heard Martha, when 
she took that high Fon the word “‘ above!” 
Then the little duet between her and 
Father on the third line—ah! the old fur cap 
and military overcoat turned around to look 
at us then, and I know he was proud! I 
felt so full of emotion that I could hardly 
lead off at all in my solo, starting the fugue 
of the second half verse. While the storm 
crashed and the midnight gloomed overhead 
we did actually seem to be in the presence 
of the omnipotent God. 

When we had finished, Father just came 
up and kissed Martha (which was a good 
deal for him to do), and then he held open 
the door for us to go down back into shelter. 
Poor Stephen could hardly keep his eyes 
unclosed long enough to get over on the 
heap of coverlets. He tumbled right into 
Maitha’s lap and was out of trouble ina 
minute and a half. With a sort of maternal 
instinct of hush, even when the tempest was 
in a roar above and around, the dear girl 
told me to talk low, for all the children were 
asleep under the shawls. I answered that 
there was no use in talking any way. I 
could not have any peace in my mind until I 
was sure that drum was safe in the cellar. 

“‘Oh! I hoped you might forget that 
now,” she said, slowly. 

‘“*Was that why you went up-stairs so?” 
I inquired. 

“That was one reason; but I thought 
Father would like to have us sing with him. 
That would show we were not scared.” 

‘“*Why, Martha, the singing has nerved 
me up to do anything. Just think of it: 
‘On the wings of mighty winds God is fly- 
ing all abroad!’ Iam not afraid!” And, to 
to show I was in earnest now, I muffled my 
comforter around my neck, and pulled my 
cap down over my ears, and buttoned my 
coat up as high as I could toward the neck, 
which, of course, Martha was not satisfied 
with until [ had stooped down and let her 
fasten it with a pin. 

It was but a moment now before I was 
up the shoot and out in the yard. I was 
pitched instantly headlong into a big drift; 
but, on the whole, the storm did not appear 
to meas fierce without as within. The truth 
was, I presume, the opening led up into the 
space exactly where the house itself pro- 
tected me. That is, I was on the lee side of 
the building. The snow was piled deep in 
ridges, between which the ground often lay 
bare. I ran easily forward, where two huge 
hillocks divided, troubled by nothing except 
the bitter cold. The sleet which was occa 
sionally whisked in my face cut the skin like 
fragments of glass, as the fitful gusts drove 
it forward. I was thrown down again and 
again, and almost stifled every time. At 
last, I reached the welcome fence and paused 
for a necessary moment to get my breath by 
the pump. Then I noticed first that the 
entire roof of the carriage-house was blown 
off. Next day, I may as well say now, it 
was found scattered in a hundred pieces all 
over the orchard. This made me think that 
it was well that I had lost no more of my 
valuable time waiting there in the cellar. 
Now, if I could hold on to the fence for these 
few rods more, the worst part of the jouriey 








would be over. Watching my chances be- 
tween the vicious blasts, I worked my way 
on half a dozen steps at a time. 

But one big heap right in front of me 
drove me off from the fence; and, while I was 
trying to get around it, the wind in a sudden 
onset pitched me directly over upon what 
1 supposed to be a part of the drift. Tomy 
indescribable amazement and alarm, I found 
it was my drum out there in the midst of 
the Shirkshire! That was not the worst 
either; for a small voice spoke up: 

“I’m glad you've come, Sime; for I 
couldn’t get along any further, I guess. I 
got so cold that I couldn’t hang on.” 

Yes, it was my tough, brave Brother 
Henry, whom Martha and I believed to be 
sleeping quietly there in the cellar. Now 
he was down here under the weight of the 
drum, which he had been so valiantly trying 
to lug away into shelter. That little fellow 
had entered upon his campaign with as much 
method as a general. The moment he saw 
Kate was asleep, after we vanished up thecel- 
lar stairs, he took his start. How he managed 
to plunge across to the granary, that slight 
lad, alone, I never could understand; but 
he reached his goal, and, fumbling around 
in the dusk of the night, he found the buggy- 
cover, wrapped it about the drum, and tied 
it with string. He said afterward that 
this was the hardest thing he had to do, for 
his fingers became so numb and clumsy that 
he could hardly feel the twine. Out of the 
same, however, he fashioned two loops, just 
big enough to let his arms go in, doubling it 
again and again, so that, stooping down and 
pushing his shoulders through, he slung the 
drum on his back, as soldiers sling their 
knapsacks, on the march, when they want 
‘their hands. 

This was very ingenious, but the most 
‘dangerous thing the boy could do; for, if he 
should happen to be caught in the wind, the 
vast surface of the drum would give the 
‘gust power to blow him to the ends of the 
earth. He might as well be hitched to a 
runaway horse and try to carry him into 
the stable in peace. But the courageous 
little man explained this, next day, in a quiet 
whisper. His fingers got so numb that he 
was afraid the wind would whirl away the 

drum from him, if it came on a sudden. 

My heart was for once in my mouth.- In 
all my life, before or since, I have never been 
so disturbed as I was then. I had on my 
hands now the responsibility of bringing my 
dear, exhausted brother, myself nearly worn- 
out, too, and the drum, which had given all 
the trouble, across that yard into safety. 
How it ever was done I cannot now say. 
Mie who rides upon the wings of the wind 
must have taken care of us out there in that 
storm. 

Two things alone I remember. One was 
that what 1 feared the most was that weep- 
‘mg willow of ours. Ah! how we all had 
fondled that tree! But to-night I almost 
itmagined it had lent itself to our enemies; 
Tor the long withes of branches bent in 
‘dreadful swoops clear down to the ground, 
‘and flew through the air, screaming and 
‘whistling, like leathern lashes, fairly snap- 
‘ping, as if they were so many whips some- 
‘body was cracking at us. 

The other was this. Once, when my eyes 
‘rose above a drift, I saw the dull flame of a 
solitary candle behind the shattered shutter 
-of Mrs. Ewall’s window, and so I knew she 
‘too was then watching and wrestling, as we 

were. It moved me with a forlorn pity to 
‘think of her defending alone the citadel of 
her home. 

Almost at the end of my endurance, at 
last, I reached the hole in the corner of the 
cellar wall. Henry was shivering violently, 
so that I felt him shaking my body under 
him; for in the first instant I had cut the 
cords from his shoulders with my jack- 
knife and bidden him climb up on my back. 
Then I managed to push and roll the drum 
along before me, with my feet. I had tocling, 
as best Icould, with such a load, to the fence 
with my hands, and once I got a good grip 
on the grape-vine that ran up the side of the 
house. This gave me a moment to breathe. 

Dropping the drum into the shoot and 

“letting it fare for awhile as it might, I bore 
“my fatigued little hero swiftly into the warm 
“spot where. Martha sat, as ever wide awake, 
waiting. With one great, wild exclama- 
tion of wonder and surprise she compre- 
-hended the position of things in an instant 
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blankets. And all the little fellow said was: 
‘* Sime has got it all safe, and I helped.” 
The drum was in the dry corner, with the 
snowy cloth off, in two minutes. It seemed 
very still there in the cellar. We were both 
wet and wearied beyond anything I ever felt 
before. Martha and I sat there, our eyes 
filled with tears, as we looked down upon the 
small veteran, trying to go to sleep, as we 
bade him. It is likely that the weather outside 
was moderating its violence. Martha covered 
me up, too. I meant to keepawake; but the 
next thing of which I was conscious was the 
voice of Father, telling us, cheerfully, that 
the storm was over. And in the early dawn 
we were all put back in our own beds. 
It was a great and frightful risk for that 
dear boy, and terribly he had to pay for it in 
the end; for some four weeks he lay toss- 
ing upon a sick-bed, and once Dr. Crampton 
said he ‘‘gave up hope.” My heart was 
almost broken, for it seemed to me I[ had 
done it. God was good tous. Henry came 
out safely. 
We went to church together, as usual, be- 
fore long; and, as we started home, his 
thin hand in mine, Elnathan Giltenan caught 
a glimpse of his white face, and I overheard 
the sexton say: ‘‘Hen’ Peterson has had 
information of the lungs purty ser’ous.” 
When the Spring opened, the brave little 
fellow had his supreme reward. With 
Father's permission, I took him to a meeting 
of the Band, and he beat the bass-drum 
through two entire tunes in the regular re- 
hearsal. 
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The center word is a science ; the last three 
letters is an effort; the five perpendicular let- 
ters signify a place of worship; the three a part 
of the body ; the word of two letters above the 
letters of the main word is a musical expression; 
and the lower word of two letters is existing. 

The first four letters of the center word is: 
neat. The upper rhomboid from this is: 1, a 
noose ; 2, a time of the day ; 3, a clinging vege- 
table. 

The perpendicular words: 1, a consonant ; 2, 
forward ; 3,the sun in another language ; 4, a 
substance formed by combustion ; 5, render’s 
negative ; 6, a printer’s term. 

The lower rhomboid from the first four let- 
ters of the central word: 1, not to give; 2, ex- 
tended ; 3, an epistle. 

The perpendicular words (commencing at the 
extreme left) are: 1, a consonant ; 2, an exclama- 
tion ; 3, a portion; 4, a musical sound; 5, old 
cloth ; 6, present. 


WORDS OF SIX LETTERS 
Sorming two words of three letters each. 


1, An animal, formed of a foreign title and an 
index. 

2. A variety of apple, formed of a seed of 
fruit and a very useful little article. 

8. A wooden shoe, formed of a gentle touch 
and s number. 

4. A checked cloth of colors, formed of a 
juice of trees and prepared bark. 

5. Most excellent, formed of extremity and 
hight. 

6. A farmer’s business, formed of a money- 
box and a century. 

7. A small doll, formed of a domestic animal 
and a favorite. 

8. Remission of penalty, formed of equal 
value an | to put on. 

9. A shoot, formed of going away and deter- 
mined. 

10. An edge, formed of a destructive act and 
a liquor. 

11. An incredible story, formed of a part of 
the body and the close. 

12, An insect, formed of a wedge and an in- 
sect. 

13. To steal, formed of a domestic animal and 


the surface of some kindsofcloth. PoL.y. 
DOUBLE DIAMOND. 
- - 
* *# *# * * # 
e* #@# #@# # & &# & & @ 
een @ *e*@ 
* - 


1 of left-hand diamond is a consonant; 3 isa 





sand hurried him under the shawls and 


beverage ; 3 is a species of beetle; 4 is an ab_ 


> 


breviation of a church government; 5 is a con- 
sonant. 

1 of right-hand diamond is a consonant ; 2s 
a bolt; 83 is a constructor; 4is a eolor; 5ise@ 
consonant, M. B. H. 


MAGIO OROSS-WORD ENIGMA, 
My first is in mother, but not in son ; 
My next is in sporting, but not in fun ; 
My third is in sorrow, but not in pain ; 
My fourth is in thoughtless, but not in vain; 
My fifth is in minstrel, but not in song ; 
My sixth is in trumpet, but not in gong ; 
My seventh is in toughness, but not in rend; 
My eighth is in borrow, but not in lend ; 
My ninth is in shouting, but not in cry ; 
My tenth is in moisture, but not in dry. 
My whole is a masculine proper name, 
Which forward or backward reads the same. 
NILLOR. 
NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 
My whole is a saying of 24 letters, which 
should be learned by heart in the temptations 
of youth. 
My 19, 4, 17, 8 is allied closely. 
My 14, 1, 11, 28 is trim. 
My 2, 2, 20, 6 is dispatched. 
My 10, 18, 15, 13 is a verb of falsehood. 
My 38, 21, 12, 16 is father. 
My 22, 9, 5, 7 is a number of boxes. 
No letter is repeated in the above. 
Moruer D, 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF AUGUST 8rp. 
BURIED OCCUPATIONS. 

1, grocer; 2, sailor; 3, student ; 4, soldier ; 

5, butcher; 6, baker; 7, clothier; 8, hatter; 


9, tinman; 10, plumber; 11, goldsmith; 12, 
physician. 


U. Ujabe sent a perfect list of answers to 
puzzles of three weeks ago. 


Selections. 


THE FAIR COPY-HOLDER. 








Your window frames her like a saint 
Within some old cathedral rare ; 
Perhaps she is not quite so quaint, 
And yet I think her full as fair ! 


All day she scans the written lines, 

Until the last dull proof is ended, 
the various words and si 

By which each error may be m: 


sh 
ress and author’s pen ; 
Perhaps she’d some faults in me! 
Say, maiden, can you not read men? 


Forgive me, gentle girl, but, while 

You bravely work, I’ve been reflecting 
That somewhere in this world of guile 
— one’s life needs your correct- 


Methinks 'tis time you learned this art, 

Wale, ceees the world’s wide page read 
ter ; 

For love needs proving, heart with heart, 

As well as type with written letter. 


—Cuas. H. CkanDalt, in “ The Century.” 





THE SECRET OF CHRISTIANITY. 





THis open secret of our nascent Chris- 
tianity, winning its first victories, is equally 
the secret of its continuance, of its revival 
from declension, of its final triumph. The 
one vital thing about it, the hiding of all 
its strength, is the felt Divinity of the Man 
of Nuzareth. 

Orthodoxy of creed is no equivalent for 
this immediate sense and apprebension of 
God in Christ. History warvs us. Itself 
being judge, no church was ever more 
orthodox than the Greek Church, ancient 
and modern, and hardly any Church is now 
more nearly dead. ‘Theology proper, which 
our students recite to-day, is essentially 
what Athanasius and the Gregories made it 
and left it. Even the Occidental filiogue 
had some friends in the Orient; affirmed by 
Epipbanius and Marcellus of Ancyra, and 
uot denied by Athanasius, Basil, or Greg- 
ory of Nyssa. So, also, is our construction 
of the Person of Christ essentially Greek. 
Christologically, Westminster repeats Chal- 
cedop. Consider now the Greek Orthodora 
Confessio of 1643 : *‘ What shall an orthodox 
and catholic Christian hold to in order to 
be saved ?” The answer is: *‘ Right faith 
and good works.” But ‘‘ What is faith?” 
And again the answer is: ‘‘ To believe avd 
profess the One and Triune God, with 
whatever else the Church has ecumenically 
taught.” Such faith is clearly not dynamic, 
but only historic. The dogmassave. No 
wonder the Greek Church is so nearly dead. 

And what better is our own orthodoxy, 
as mere orthodoxy, with its completed an- 
thropology, soteriology, and whatever else, 
except that it has gone over more ground, 
with a more exact triangulation? System- 
atic rg A has, of course, ils Office and 
its rights, like any other science, physical 
or metaphysical. Orthodoxy is always bet- 
ter than heresy, in whatever direction or 
degree; but orthodoxy is sometimes only a 
dead man’s robe. The faith which Jude 
once for all delivered to the 





i 
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some elaborate system— 


‘Nicene, nor Athanasian, nor any other; 


but simply the apostolic, elementary, con- 
crete Gospel of God in Christ, reconciling 
and regenerating the world. 
Neither is ecclesiasticism an equivalent 
for this immediate sense and apprehension 
of God in Christ. History warns us ageiv, 
In Latin Christianity Rome became for the 
second time mistress of the world, conquer- 
ing her conquerors. In doctrine she ac- 
cepted the Greek conclusions, and added 
others of her own, advanciog the ecumenic 
creed; but in worship she went down too 
willingly toward childish barbarisms, and 
in government imposed a yoke more suit- 
able for oxen than for men. 
Forms of worship among us are now 
under discussion and are worth discuss- 
ing, if there be possibility of improve- 
ment in either direction, whether toward 
more or toward less of ceremony and fixed- 
ness; but sharp and stinging personalities 
of debate are eighteen centuries behind the 
time. Our Lord’s Prayer comes twice in 
the Gospels and was given twice to his dis- 
ciples. True prayer has always the same 
inspiration and the teacher is always ready. 
We are also Presbyterians, most of us— 
some by birth, others by adoption, all b 
preference; but we are Catholic Presbyteri- 
ans. Other sheep the Shepherd bas, which 
are notof this fold. The folds are many, 
while the flock is one.—Pror, Roswzu D. 
Hircncocs, D.D ‘ 





PLEASURES OF THE THEATER. 


Do ye not know that when we place 
money in our servant’s hands we req’ of 
them an account even to the last penny? 
So will God demand of us an account of 
days of our life, even how we have a 
each one of them. What excuse l we 
offer when required to give an account of 
this day? For you the sun has risen, the 
moon has illumined the night, the various 
choir of stars has sparkled; for you the 
winds blow and the rivers glide; for you the 
seeds germinate and plants flourish ; for you 
Nature maintains its order, the day dawns, 
the night succeeds—all are 
for aah but, while creation is A: —_ 
tering for your good, you are lling 
desire of the devil; and, whileGod grants 
you to dwell in a world of bounties, you, as 
if the former day were not enough, on 
ter eve (when you _— have paused a little 
from your former wickedness) new nee the 
hippodrome] to the theater, from the smoke 
into the fire, plunging into another gulf and 
a deeperg Old men have their 
white hatr; youths have rushed down the 

recipice; even fathers have taken their chil- 

ren, leading their uncorrupted childhood 
easily into abyss of wickedness; so that 
one would not err in calling such men child 
murderers, and not fathers, who ruin the 
souls of their offspring by wickedness. 

What wickedness? you may ask. For at 
this I grieve deeply, that, being sick, you 
know not that you are sick; else you would 
seek a physician. Do not hence arise the 
breaking up of families, destruction of mor- 
als, dissolution of marriage, wars and fight- 
ings, disgusts without just cause? For 
when you return, captivated and enslaved, 
your wife is deemed uncomely, your children 
burdensome, your servants are a vexation, 
your house is unpleasing, your ordinary 
cares in domestic management annoy you, 
every one who approaches you is a burden 
and an offense.—Chrysostom, 








Out of eighty-one great smokers examined 
in France by a medical expert, twenty-three 
are reported as exhibiting an intermittent 
pulse, independent of any cardiac lesion; 
and this intermittency disappeared on the 
smoking habit being abandoned. The effect 
of smoking on children from nine to fifteen 

ears of age shows not only palpitation and 

ntermittent pulse, but chloroanezmia. The 
results of observations in this line in respect 
to women smokers (some forty to fifty cases) 
show that most of them ered from dis- 
turbances of menstr uation and digestion, and 
about one-fifth of the number presented very 
marked intermittency of the pulse, without 
any lesion of the heart. These latter defied 
all methods of treatment, however skillful, 
frequent, or prolonged, the difficulty yield- 
ing only with the suppression of the habit. 





Tuey err who tell us politeness has fled, as 
witness the followin ript to a letter 
recently received by the Duke of X—— from 
the steward of one of his estates: ‘‘I beg 
that Your Grace will excuse for ha 
taken the liberty of writing this letter in my 
shirt-sleeves; but the excessive heat has com- 





HOW TO SECURE HEALTH. 





Ir is strange any one will suffer from de- 
rangements brought on by impure blood, when 
SCOVILL’S SARSAPARILLA AND STIL- 
LINGIA, or BLOOD AND LIVER SYRUP will 
restore health to the pbysical organization. 
It isa strengthening syrup, pleasant to take, 
and the BEST BLOOD PURIFIER ever dis- 
covered, curing Scrofula, Weakness of the 
Kidneys, Erysipelas, Malaria, Nervous dis- 





orders, Debility, Bilious complaints, and Dig- 
eases of the Blood and Liver, ete, ~ 
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Farm and Garden. 


(The Agricultural Editor will be glad te receive any 
practical hints, suggestions, or information that 
will make this department more valuable to those 
of our subscribers who feel specially interested.) 








GOOSEBERRIES. 





BY E. R. BILLINGS. 





Or the small fruits common to the garden 
the gooseberry is rarely cultivated nowadays, 
while forty or fifty years ago nearly every gar- 
den contained a few bushes of this excellent 
and wholesome fruit. In England, a garden 
destitute of this fruit can hardly be found, 
since the gooseberry tart is as popular on the 
table as roast beef. There are scores of varie- 
ties grown there, some of which areas valuable 
sorte as those cultivated in this country, while 
others are only valuable for amateur cultivators. 
One reason why this fruit is not more gener- 
ally cultivated in American gardens }s that of 
the lability of the fruit to be affected with mil- 
dew, and so much so some seasons as to be 
nearly worthless. 


Of the red sorts cultivated the American 


Seedling is as good as any, since it never mil- 
dews and is an enormous bearer. The bushes 
are vigorous in growth while the fruit is very 
good. The Downing isa popular market sort, 
having large-sized berries, whitish-green in 
color, juicy, and In quality excellent. For fam- 
ily use it isa reliable sort to plant. Smith’s 
Improved, grown from the seed of Houghton’s 
Seedling, is a productive variety andas good as 
any of the light-green gooseberries. The flesh 
is rather firm, sweet, and of good quality. In 
growth the bushes are rapid in coming into 
bearing and are very productive. This fruit re- 
quires a mellow soil, moderately fertile, and is 
& profitable crop to grow for the market, since 
they can be sold either green or -when fully 
ripe. The gooseberry wants close pruning and 
should be manured with ordinary stable manure, 
in order to retain its vigor. Most growers of 
this fruit do not keep the bushes thinned out 
enough, which is one cause, no doubt, of mil- 
dew. The sun should penetrate the thickest 
portion of the bushes, so that the fruié may be 
of good color and flavor. When properly cared 
for, the bushes grow rapidly and soon come into 
bearing. For preserving they are among our 
best fruits, and when made into the various 
kinds of pastry are considered as valuable as 
any other kind of fruit. The best time 
to plant the bushes is in the Spring and no 
garden should long remain without a dozen or 
two of gooseberry bushes. Almost any soil 
suitable for the currant will do for this fruit, 
since they require nearly the same treatment, 
both in pruning and fertilizing, although the 
gooseberry needs the knife more than the cur- 
rant, A variety now coming into favor is the 
Mountain Seedling. It originated at Lebanon, 
N. Y., and is one of the best of the pale red 
sorts. The fruit is large, oval in form, with a 
smooth, thick skin, It is a very productive va- 
riety and, no doubt, will become a popular va- 
riety for the garden. In selecting varieties for 
planting, one should be careful and not get sorts 
that are liable to mildew, since the fruit is 
comparatively worthless and wholly so for the 
market. When grown for marketing, we should 
select bushes producing the larger sorts, since 
size of fruit is quite as important a quality now- 
adays as flavor. 
SHEFFIELD, Corn. 


IMPROVED FRUITS. 


BY E. T. BENNETT. 











From an old gentleman who, during a long 
life, has been a close agricultural observer, and 
who has passed most of his years since the 
gold discovery in California the following sug- 
gestions relative to culture of the peach are 
worthy of notice. 

To employ his own words: “In the improve- 
ments made in other domestic fruits the peach 
has been neglected or mismanaged. The ma- 
jority of peach growers have done as their 
fathers did, They trim off the lower limbs, and 
leave but a few to absorb all the sap, permit- 
ting these to grow long, eventually to split or 
break down with a weight of fruit. Then they 
must be cut off. A limb half an inch or more 
in diameter, after being cut, never heals en- 
tirely by a covering of bark. More or less, the 
seared end decays downward, affecting the 
heart of the tree. This is a reason that peach 
trees are reputed to be naturally very short- 
lived. And while they do live the fruit is often 
poorer, more imperfect than it should be, It 
is sometimes affected with gum specks, or in- 
ward premature decay. 

“T would suggest a better mode than has often 
been employed by peach growers and pruners. 
First, let all the limbs grow, from the- ground 


up. Second, begin while small to clip the ends 
of the shoots. Instead of four or five long 
limbs, there may be in the grown tree thirty or 
forty short ones, each to bear their proportion 
of fruit and with no danger of breaking with 
the weight. At the same time, if there be su- 
perfiuous shoots, too closely crowded, cut them 
away when not larger than a straw and with a 
sharp pen-knife. No other or later pruning 
should be done. 

“Ihave seen peach orchards in California 
where-each tree, at a certain distance, looked 
precisely in shape like a green hay-stack. The 
lowest limbs lay on the ground, and none of 
them would measure over eight feet. The fo- 
liage was so dense you could not throw a stone 
through it. The largest and best peaches hung 
in the center, where the sun’s rays did not pen- 
etrate. 

“Some years ago I observed on the farm of a 
friend on the western shore of Seneca Lake, in 
New York State, a peach tree that had sprung 
up by the side of a decayed stump, which had 
never received any attention nor been pruned. 
It had borne peaches twenty-seven seasons in 
succession. It was then sound and healthy. 
It is my opinion that trees, as well as some 
other objects, may be ‘ killed with kindness.’ 


“In no region, perhaps, can the peach be 
brought to such perfection as in California. 
The first peach trees there planted were a few 
seeds that had accidentally been left in dried 
peaches from Chili, in the Spring of 1850. 
They grew so rapidly to the bearing age as to 
astonish some of the Forty-niners; but were 
early uprooted by a flood of the Sacramento 
River.” 





THE NEWER STRAWBERRIES. 


THe ease and rapidity with which new 
varieties of the strawberry are originated—that 
is, by merely planting the seeds of pistillate 
sorts, properly selected—have brought out 
many new ones of late years and there is much 
inquiry as to their character and value. We 
have, accordingly, addressed the inquiry to sev- 
eral fruit-growers for the best market sort, the 
best three market sorts, and the nest six for 
general use. 

The following opinions are the result of pres- 
ent impressions, subject, of course, to future 
revision * 

D. 8. Willard, of Geneva, N. Y., says: “ Dif- 
ferent soils affect varieties so much that there 
will be a great variety of opinions as to their 
merits, and each may be correct from his Own 
standpoint. The Manchester may perhaps head 
the list in 1888, but, with so little opportanity 
to judge as yet, I should have to say I know 
nothing about it. The best market sort with 
me is the New Dominion; best three, as the 
matter stands to-day, New Dominion, Cumber- 
land, and Sharpless. The best six for home 
use: Crescent, Bidwell, New Dominion, Cum- 
berland, Sharpless and Panic. The New Do- 
minion is a Canada berry, a fine producer, at- 
tractive in appearance, splendid foliage, fruit 
very uniform in size, ships well, and, above all, 
sells well,” 

Charles A. Green (editor of Green’s Fruit 
grower) says: ‘* The best market sort, as it ap- 
pears to me and others about Rochester, is 
the James Vick, not yet disseminated. Next I 
think is Manchester. Best three for general 
purposes, of those well known: Sharpless, 
Downing, Cumberland, Best three for quality : 
Jersey Queen, Black Deflance, Lennig’s White. 
Best six well known for all purposes: Sharp- 
less, Downing, Cumberland, Bidwell, Duchess, 
Wilson. Manchester is vigorous, productive, 
medium to large, roundish, light crimson, good 
to very good, moderately firm. I have not 
tested it far enough to compare it with the 
older varieties, but consider it very promising. 

T. T. Lyon (president of Michigan Horticul- 
tural Society) writes: ‘‘ For all soils and under 
all kinds of culture, good, bad, and indifferent, 
including ability to bear transportation, I must 
say Wilson still ; and, omitting transportation, 
Crescent. Under good culture and intelligent 
management, Bidwell, or, for near market, 
Longfellow. Best three sorts for market, with 
thorough culture: Miner’s Prolific, Bidwell, 
Longfellow. Best six, with thorough culture : 
Miner’s Prolific, Bidwell, Longfellow, Cham- 
pion (or Oliver Goldsmith), Cumberland, Seneca 
Queen (or Marion, where it will bear the sun as 
it does with me). Aboutan even thing between 
the Seneca Queen and Sharpless, the former 
more productive. From a single season’s trial, 
I think Arnold’s Pride, a new seedling of Rev. 
Charles Arnold, of Ontario, likely to exceed all 
others, except in firmness.”’ 

Wm. C. Barry (late president of American 
Nurserymen’s Association) says: “I would 
name Sharpless as the best market berry. Dur- 
ing the season it sold here at retail for 15 to 20 
cents per quart, while other varieties were sell- 
ing at 8 to 10 cents. Best three sorts, in the 
order of ripening: Duchess, Cumberland, 
Sharpless. Best six, for all purposes, in the 
order of ripening: Duchess, Bidwell, Cumber- 
land, Wilson, Sharpless, Golden Defiance. 
Charles Downing merits a. place among the 





six and by some persons would be preferred to 
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Cumberland. The best flavored sorts for the 
table are Duncan, Black Defiance, Seth Boyden, 
President Lincoln, Sharpless, and the Alpine 
varieties, Moztreuil and Royal Hautbois. Man- 
chester I have not tested yet. Jersey Queen is 
large and high-flavored and the plant is vig- 
orous.’’ 

E. B. Underhill, of Poughkeepsie, makes the 
following remarks: “I regard the Crescent as 
the best strawberry for local market. No well- 
tried sort displaces the Wilson yet as the best 
shipping berry. While Sharpless during its 
season (late only) is unrivaled for profit, as it 
is certainly the largest berry of value we have, 
Crescent or Cumberland will pick nearly as late 
and a week or more earlier and as single varie- 
ties are invaluable and preferable to any I 
think of. It is very difficult to say which are 
the three best sorts. However, I will venture to 
say Crescent, Miner, and Sharpless; not with- 
out a misgiving at leaving out Mt. Vernon, 
Champion, and Cumberland, and even our old 
friends, Kentucky and Charles Downing. Asa 
promising variety, Bidwell stands high ; but the 
trouble with my beds of that variety is that 
promise and performance are not equal. Its 
foliage is rather slender, except with highest 
culture, The berry is of medium size and value. 
At Mr. Roe’s it appeared to lead the van. With 
me, I cannot place it above Seth Boyden. For 
very early Crystal City will pay here and Mt. 
Vernon I picked for market when Kentucky, 
Miner, and Sharpless were gone. In company 
with Charles Downing, I looked over Mr. Roe’s 
beds, and we were then all enthusiastic with 
Bidwell. Since then my beds have not accom- 
plished half they seemed ready for.’’ 

G. H. and J. H. Hale, of South Glastonbury, 
Ct., have sent us the following notes: 

Another year’s experience with the straw- 
berry, testing one hundred or more sorts and 
marketing hundreds of bushels from our own 
grounds, as well as visiting fruit-growers in fif- 
teen states and the Canadas during fruiting 
season, have not materially changed our opinion 
of last year, except in regard to one or two of 
the newer varieties. 

Manchester, for market, is by far the best of 
all; the plant vigorous; very prolific; fruit 
medium to large, the last picking almost as 
large as the first ; no irregular or coxcomb ber- 
ries; bright scarlet color; good but not high 
quality; shipping and keeping qualities only 
equaled by the Wilson and Finch’s Prolific. 
Its only fault is that of having a pistillate or 
imperfect blossom, requiring it to be planted 
with or near some perfect flowering sort. 

Crescent Seedling, the most profitable early 
market berry. Its one great fault is that of the 
fruit running very small at the latter end of 
the season. 

Wilson and Charles Downing, our most profit- 
able sorts six years ago, are now of very little 
value, as they are more easily affected by the 
strawberry rust or leaf-blight than any of our 
other varieties. 

Miner’s Prolific is very valuable either for 
market or home use. With us it fully takes 
the place of the Charles Downing. 

Sharpless produces only a moderate crop on 
one-year beds, while tlose two years old give 
an abundant crop of berries, of the largest 
average size of any variety we have ever grown. 
Its first and largest berries are very irregular in 
shape and have the fault of not ripening all 
over at once, therefore requiring to be picked 
with unusual care. Owing to its large size, it 
sells for the highest price in market and is 
very profitable on strong, rich soil. 

Windsor Chief is a most valuable late market 
variety, producing enormous crops of rich, 
dark-colored berries, very acid, yet of good 
flavor. 

Mt. Vernon, very late and prolific. Better in 
quality than the Windsor, but not as firm. 

Finch’s Prolific, vigorous and productive. 
Fruit medium to large, perfect in form, bright 
color, fair quality, and very firm. This and the 
Manchester we think destined to take the place 
of the Wilson for shipping purposes. 

Bidwell, which did so well with us last sea- 
son, has greatly disappointed us this, not only 
on our own grounds, but everywhere that we 
have seen it. The trouble is that it “sets” 
more fruit than the plant can carry out, and the 
result is almost a total failure—one or two fair 
pickings and that is all; and we doubt if it 
will ever prove profitable for market, unless 
possibly on very strong, rich soil, where irriga- 
tion can be practiced. We say this with much 
regret, as we have several acres planted for 
next year’s fruiting and had hoped for great 
things from the Bidwell. 

We might mention many others, but the ones 
named are the best among more than one hun- 
dred sorts ; and, if we were to plant one variety 
for market, it would be the Manchester, first, 
last, and every time. If three sorts, Manches- 
ter, Windsor Chief, and Miner’s Prolific. If six 
sorts, Manchester, Windsor, Miner’s, Finch, 
Crescent, and Mt. Vernon. _ 

Best one for family use, Miner’s Prolific ; best 
three, Miner’s, Manchester, and Mt. Vernon; 
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[August 10, 1883, 
~POT-GROWN “STRAWSERRY 
PLANTS. 

Sows of our finest specimen berries were 
gathered June 224, 1882, from pot-layered plants 
set out in August, 1881, on our own grounds. 
Many of the plants produced a quart, while 
the average was fully a pint, so that our claim 
that a full crop of strawberries can be secured 
from pot-grown plants in ten months from time 
of planting need never fail to be sustained, if 
the following simple directions are followed. 

Strawberries will grow on almost any soil; 
but it is all-important that ft be well drained, 
either naturally or artificially. In fact, this is 
true for the well-being of nearly all plants, as 
few plants do well on soils where the water 
does not freely pass off. Thorough culture re 
quires that the soil should be first dug or 
plowed, then spread over with at least three 
inches of thoroughly rotted stable-manure, 
which should be dug or plowed under, so far as 
practicable, to mix it with the soil. If stable- 
manure cannot be had, artificial manure, such 
as ground bone-dust, etc., should be sown on 
the dug or plowed ground, thick enough to 
nearly cover it, then harrowed or chopped in 
with a fork, so that it is well mixed with the 
soil to at least six inches deep. This, then, is 
the preliminary work before planting, to insure 
a crop the next season after planting—in nine 
or ten months. 

The plants must be such as are layered in 
pots, and the sooner they are planted out after 
the 15th of July the better, although, if not 
then convenient, they will produce a crop the 
next season even if planted as late as middle of 
September, although the sooner they are 
planted the larger will be the crop. They may 
be set from pot-layers, either in beds of four 
rows each, fifteen inches apart and fifteen 
inches between the plants, leaving two feet be- 
tween the beds for pathway, or to be tet out in 
rows two feet apart, the plants in the rows fif- 
teen inches apart ; and, if the plants are properly 
set out, care being taken to firm the soil around 
the plant, which is best done by pressing the 
soil against each plant with the foot, not one 
plant in a thousand of strawberry plants that 
have been grown in pots will fail to grow. 

For the first three or four weeks after plant- 
ing nothing need be done except to hoe the 
beds, so that all weeds are kept down. Be 
careful to do this once in every ten days, for if 
the weeds once get a start it will treble the 
labor of keeping clean. In about a month after 
planting they will begin to throw out runners, 
all of which must be pinched or cut off as they 
appear, so that by the end of the growing sea- 
son (ist of November) each plant will have 
formed a complete bush, one foot or more in 
diameter, having the necessary matured 
“crowns ’’ fornext June’s fruit. 

By the middle of December we cover up the 
entire beds of strawberry plants with salt- 
meadow hay (straw, leaves, or anything similar 
will do as well) to the depth of two or three 
inches, entirely covering uy th plants and soil, 
so that nothing is seen but i.e hay. By April 
the plants so protected will show indications of 
growth, Then the hay around each plant is 
pushed a little aside, to assist it in getting 
through the covering, so that by May the fully- 
developed plant shows on the clean surface of 
thehay. This “mulching,” as it is called, is 
indispensable to the best culture, as it protects 
the plants from cold in Winter; keeps the fruit 
clean ; keeps the roots cool, by shading from the 
hot sun in June; and, at the same time, saves 
nearly all further labor after being once put 
on, as few weeds can push through it. By this 
method we preferto plant new beds every year, 
though, if desired, the beds once planted may 
be fruited for two or three years, as by the old 
plans; but the fruit the first season will always 
be the largest in size, if not greater in numbers. 

Another advantage of this system is that, 
where space is limited, there is quite time 
enough to get a crop of potatoes, peas, beans, 
lettuce, radishes, or, in fact, any Summer crop 
off the ground before planting the strawberries, 
thus taking two crops from the ground in one 
year, if desired ; and there is also plenty of time 
to crop the ground with cabbage, cauliflower, 
celery, or other Fall crops after the crop of 
strawberries has been gathered. We are so 
convinced of the excellence of this method that, 
if we grew fifty acres of strawberries for mar- 
ket, we would use this plan for the whole. It 
is now difficult which variety to most recom- 
mend, there are so many excellent kinds. We 
always advise to plant at least three varieties, 
not only because it is difficult to say which kind 
best euits particular soils, but also there is a 
difference in earliness and a difference in flavor, 
which is best decided by the owner.—PETER 
HexpeErson, in “ American Cultivator.” 


CELERY. 


We know of no vegetable, says Seedtime end 
Harvest, which is more rapidly coming into 
popular favor and the demand for which is 
everywhere growing so rapidly as celery. And 
yet there are thousands of gardens, especially 








among farmers, in which the first stalk of celery 
has yet to grow, and the gardener has yet to 
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learn how to cultivate and handle it success- 
fully. The manher of cultivating this delicious 
and healthful plant has been greatly simplified 
within the last two years. It is not long since 
it waé supposed that, to grow celery in this 
country, a trench some two feet in depth must 
be excavated, which, of course, removed all the 
good soil, which must be supplied, and the 
plants then set in the bottom, so they could be 
earthed up and the stalks blanched as they 
grew. But few growers practice this laborious 
method now. Celery is naturally a salt-water 
plant, thriving best in a rich, moist situation. 
The seeds must be sown very early, as they are 
usually full three weeks in germinating. A 
cool, moist situation should be chosen for a 
seed-bed. As the plants make but slow growth 
during the hot and dry Summer months, they 
are usually not transplanted out until about the 
mid@eé or last of July. Hence, it is commeniy 
made a second crop on land which has already 
been cleared of an early crop, such as peas or 
potatoes. Land which has been heavily manured 
early in Spring will be in better condition for 
celery than that on which the manure is ap~ 
plied just previous to setting the celery plants. 
The plant fs a gross feedér and requirés rieb as 
well as moist and cool soil. The plants should 
be set in slightly dépressed rows, fully five feet 
apart, and the plants about ten inches apart 
in the row. About the first of September the 
soil must be drawn up against them frequently 
enough to keep the stalks or branches from 
spreading. The more and oftener they are 
banked, observing that the central shoot or 
bud is not entirely covered, so'as to smother it, 
the better. Toward the last of October a trench 
some eighteen inches deep and twelve inches 
wide is prepared in some dry place, where drain_ 
age is .so, perfect that no water can stand in it, 
and’ the cclery"is dug and’ packed in upright 
as it grew, considerable soil being left upon the 
roots, that they may continue to grow and keep 
crisp. This row is now covered with boards, 
and over them a layer of refuse straw or leaves, 
to keep out the frost. In this way it may be 
left out over Winter, if frost, water, and mice 
arekept out. There are many different varieties 
‘n cultivation, yet they do not differ so greatly 
from each other as the varieties of most veget- 
ables. We think the excellence of celery de- 
pends more upon the care which it receives in 
growing than upon the variety; yet there are 
some kinds better than others. 








THE MEDIO[WAL VALUE OF VEG 
| ABLES. ; 





AsPARAGUS is a strong diurétic and forms 
part of the cure for rheumatic patients at such 
health resorts as Aix-les-Bains. Sorrel is cool- 
ing and forms the staple of that soupe auz 
herbes which a French lady will order for her- 
self after a long and tiring journey. Carrots, 
as containing @ quantity of sugar, are avoided 
by some people, while others complain of them 
as indigestible. With regard to the latter ac- 
cusation, it may be remarked, in passing, that 
it is the yellow core of the carrot that is difficult 
of digestion. The outer, a red layer, is tender 
enough. In Savoy the peasants have recourse 
to cn infusion of carrots as a specific for 
jaundice. 

The large sweet onion is very rich in those 
alkaline elements which counteract the poison 
of rheumatic gout. If slowly stewed in weak 
broth, and eaten with a little Nepaul pepper, it 
will be found to be an admirable article of diet 
for patients of studious and sedentary habits. 
The stalks of cauliflower have the same sort of 
value, only too often the stalk of a cauliflower 
is so ill-boiled and unpalatable that few persons 
would thank you for proposing to them to 
make part of their meal consist of so uninvit- 
ing an article. Turnips, in the same way, are 
often thought to be indigestible, and better 
suited for cows and sheep than for delicate 
people ; but here the fault lies with the cook 
quite as much as with the root. The cook 
boils the turnip badly and then pours some 
butter over it, and the eater of such a dish is 
sure to be the worse forit. Try a better way. 
What shall be said about our lettuces? The 
plant has a slight narcotic action, of which a 
French old woman, like a French doctor, well 
knows the yalue, and when properly cooked it 
is really very easy of digestion.— Medical Record. 





THE CURRANT-WORM REMEDY. 


—_—_—_—_—_— 

As the currant crop in many sections is really 
one of considerable importance, we will take) 
Occasion to refer again to the very simple 
remedy, communicated to our readers Le 
weeks ago by a correspondent, to wet 
bushes with the rose of a watering-pot and then) 
dust them thoroughly with sieved coal ashes, 
and repeat both one or two consecutive morn * 
ings, should it be deemed necessary. Had not 
the source of this remedy been so reliable, we 
should not have put faith in it ; but, as it was, 
we decided to test it at once upon our own 
bushes, ; We; were, however, one day too late, 
as the worm had got ahead of us and began 





clearly the value of the remiedy. o 
Well, our bushes were thoroughly sprinkled 
with water and dusted with coal ashes, as the 
receipt called for, and the result was all that 
could be desired and far better than was antici- 
pated. In fact, it acted like magic. The de- 
stroyer disappeared at once and our currant 
crop was saved in perfect condition. 

The gooseberry bushes, which had been over- 
looked, were entirely stripped, and the fruit 
will, of course, be deprived of its flavor and 
value. Here, now, is a positive remedy for this 
pest. It is always at hand, costs nothing except 
a trifle of labor, and he who will not resort to it 
in time of need deserves to have no currants or 
gooseberries.—Germantown Télagraph. 


THE DOGWOOD. 


Our native Dogwood (Cornus Florida) should 
have more attention given to it in ornamental 
planting than it has yet received. It grows 
from twelve to thirty feet in hight, according 
to the nature of the soil. It has clean, hand- 





are very small and afe borne in a small umbel:' 
or cluster, and are surrounded by the large 
white bracts, forming an involucre and appear- 
ing like a large flower, at least three inches in 
diameter. A well-grown specimen, covered in 
its proper season with thé large white blodnis, 
is a most admirable object. It is’ desirable for 
large grounds and for planting im masses. 
Other native species of the Cornus, blooming 
later, are worthy of attention. One of these, 


C. stolonifera, a low shrub, with, red-barked 
twigs, is already considerably planted but there 
are yet others deserving attention 

SS 


A CORRESPONDEST Writes : 


“In THe LyDEPENDENT of July 20th the article 
‘Tree Culture,’ by E. P. Powell, has the fol- 
lowing paragraph : ‘ Another cut my evergreen 
hedges with perpendicular sides and flat top,’ 
ete. How should hedges be cut ? 

“If Mr, Powell, all of whose articles have 
been read and reread with the greatest interest 
in my family, would add another, upon Hedges, 
I do not doubt he would oblige and benefit 
others besides your constant reader and sub- 
ecriber.”’ 

A hedge should be nevsitest at the bottom 
and come to a line at the top, so as to give ex- 
posure to sun and air and so as not to be 
ary ¥. snow. 

rn 


A Hittsporo’ County (N. H.) farmerhas a 
been obliged to buy any Paris green this yeat, 
although the potato bugs were never more 
plenty. A black snake, fully six feet long, goes 
along between the rows and plucks the bugs 
clean from the hills. This the snake continues 
until his apretite is satisfied, and he does his 
work so roughly that the farmer has not 
had to p e bugs at all. _The snake can be 
seen at his work nearly every day.—N. £. 
Farmer. 


. HORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE ~ 
AS A COOLING DRINE 
Dra. M. H. Henry, New York, says: “ It 
possesses claims as a beverage beyond any- 
thing L know of in the form of medicine, and 
in nervous diseases I know of no preparation 
to equal it.”’ 
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